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The Relation Energy. 


This st traces the development of ‘civilization: thr ugh 


® - the history of fuel sources and thus arrives at a measure, in terms of 
which serves as an empiric test for solutions to the basic ig 


book examines each fuel source and the converters which 
its energy available to man, to show the amounts and kinds of ey. : 


_ ways in which it has been or is likely to be used by man. It shows some ES, 
_ of the relationships between physical and social facts and how the — 
theory used to explain these relationships in the past actually dis- 
‘torted them and led to consequences other than those sought by men 
using energy converters. The latest developmenis and research data in 
_ beth applied technology and in social arrangements are included. a 
The book provides a framework in which evidence from many disci- 
lines can be placed to show relationships which have either been 
eglected or distorted by piecemeal treatment. The greatest value o 
this work will be found in the utilization of this framework to ous 
ar and to synthesize existing knowledge. _ 4 
oo is an important book for anyone whose work | has ieglicciiens fo 
the future or is with the sort world we are building 
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EXPERIMENTAL HISTORIES: OF CULTURE 


University 


sHoRT while ago Guy E. pub- 


77 


- the laboratory of crowds that con- 


t fered evidence that the behavior of crowds of 


all sizes can be « expressed i in the behavior of — 


_ three people acting under controlled condi- 
; tions. His most important control, that which 


a 


made possible direct and repeated examina- 
tion of crowd phenomena, was, of course, 


this drastic restriction on the size of his ex- 


perimental groups. T he elegance of 

studies followed from n the reduction of social 
facts to manageable and yet ‘sufficient 1 magni- 

tudes that made for efficiency in 


Here is a description of certain laboratory 


studies | of culture that employed 
_ techniques of limitation upon field phenom- ™” 


_Epwarp RosE AND WILLIAM FELTON © 


sisted of only” three people.’ His paper of- 


a 


“made use of these laboratory histories to test 


ma 


| lished a report on the production in a Some ic ideas about culture. tculture, mone 


THE EXPERIMENTAL ‘PRODUCTION OF 


Culture is a term that has been assigned 
‘many 1 meanings.? 2 The one meaning that we 
attempted to experimentally was the 
generalization in in 1 Tylor’s original definition: 
Oh: . capabilities ar and habits acquired by m man ; 
as | a member of society.” * This is a state- 
ment of one of the simplest arrangements { for 
€ 
inquiry: an independent variable of “social 
_ membership and a dependent variable of 
“capabilities and habits.” The study of cul- 
as thus defined colle | for observations of 
he of on memberships 


in “societies. 


ena through laboratory controls. We dealt 


_ with laboratory populations that were barely Of 
large enough and that assembled in 
enough session 
to make for tl the ‘Tudimentary 
"expression of certain shared e experiences that 


- qualify as culture. Our aim was not to bring ‘ 
about an image, but rather the actualization — 4 


of culture out of experimental transactions. s 
sought to produce culture in the 

oratory and to specify some of, its experi- 
_ mental operations. And we were interested in 
e how such operations as invention and culture 

ba borrowing could go to make up various cul- 
ture histories in the laboratory. Finally, w 

amp Preliminary Laboratory Study of the Act- 

ing Crowd,” American xm Review, 18 


1983), pp. 522-533. 


s long enough to allow enough Kd 


small groups s of people to examine vega 
certain | inkblot cards and to tell | one another — 
what could be seen in the cards. T hese a 
groups met during a series of brief sessions. 
Each successive session called for the exam- 
ination and discussion of several. inkblot 
cards that had been seen and talked about i in 

preceding s sessions. Tt was thus possible for 2 
any person to copy—or, if he chose, ‘not to 


copy— S pre 

public by others or by himself. Our —_ _ 
See A. L. Kroeber and C. Kluckhohn, ‘ ‘Culture: q 
A Critical Review of Concepts and Definitions = : 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 67, No. 1, 1952. - ‘7 if 
Primitive Culture, London: John Muray, 


1873, Second Edition, Vol. P. 
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Sanat collection of public ideas freely 

brought forth and freely handed on through- apy, In 1 each of the experiments | described here 

:- out small experimental populations. a, “meet cultural pi processes were induced in three s sep- 

- a In 1 each experiment a population w: was di- s arate groups of three persons each during the 

__ vided into several completely separated small course of seven to nine periods that lasted 

groups that were put through the perform- sixteen minutes each. We have 
ance of. ‘responding and society and epoch, to designate groups 

_ and periods i in 1 order to aye the two his- 


periment the of the w were built ‘into our 
separated groups were rearranged at certain experimental models, 
intervals. Thus Rorschach ‘response could call a few minutes epochs and tiny 
be invented and discussed in one group, groups societies violates the full meaning and — | 
_ copied and thus borrowed by ot other members 3 intent of these terms. But we followed com- 
of that group, o or repeated as a habit by the 4 mon laboratory practices of abstracting and — 7 
original inventor, or perhaps by a borrower, reducing phenomena to 1 manageable limits. 
4 and ultimately, with an interchange ' of group | We tried to include in our laboratory models im’ 
members, diffused to other grot groups where it no more t than necessary to bring forth 
might eg borrowed by still other subjects. — the sorts of events that were of interest to 


these processes of invention, bor- And so we worked with such minimal 


rowing, end habitual repetition, certain re- operating definitions of societies and of his- = 
dis torical epochs as. would allow investiga- 
‘The ‘words, “invention, 
“habit 
experiments. . When a 
own prev ious responses, he displaye ed habit. VY vaca ga and over r periods of social 
he he copied the previous responses of and cultural experience. An ; array of societies ‘ 
others, “displayed | borrowing. When he undertaking _ tasks cultural response 
- pointed to something new, to some figure in _ through a series of epochs make up what we 
the Rorschach cards not previously brought called experimental histories. ‘Table 
to ed invention. .We found ‘Fecords the designs of our experimental 


are not different behaviors as immediately “combinations of. closed and 
observed and recorded, but are different sorts" open societies. Continued isolation describes ay 
of events in cultural processes. We e called © a closed society. Mobility describes an open — 
all of these operations cultural re responses. society. ‘In Experiment 1, for instance, the — 
Our experiments explored the dependence of © ‘memberships of each society did not change 
these particular penponses on membership i in until the fourth epoch. Thereafter, the mem- 


ar 
Jaboratory societies. bership of each society changed with every 
epoch. This experiment thus presents a his-— 


- - 


4 
a 
— 
i 
il 
| 
rowings. Responses that were thus both bor- tories and four (out of many) cultural de- 
-—=srowings and habits we have called culbits. velopments. In this table the various culture 
literal reading of Tylor’s definition would esponses are associated by their respective 
| 
| 3 4 
— 
a q ___ally primitive. One response migt t suggest Ihe movement of people may be expected Aye, 
: bres- to lead to the movement of ideas, to the “= 
not spread of culture from one society to another. 
a 7 cul- Several such diffusions are illustrated in | 


7 


EXPERIM 


development 

: the idea of a white 


» A 
=x 


periment 2. Cultural development 
the idea of a spur. int 


Allustr he ofa a brassiere. 


Cultural development 
illustrated: the idea of a map of Chile. pA 
“3 


Small letters: represent particular individuals. Cultural are as follows: Invention: 


Ter 


RIES OF CULTURE | 
— 
ected 


SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW EW q 
Table is a belief that the s spread these ve verbal. “responses they were asked to 
culture encourages cultural _ creativity, write down plus or minus signs 
_ that invention is brought ¢ on in 1 open soc societies | copies of his individual response sheet to 
and curbed in closed societies. Our e experi- provide permanent | records of their agree 
ments made it possible to see what actually | ments or disagreements on each of his con- an . 
“happened by way of cultural expression as cepts. This recording technique assured the 
_ open and closed societies °s were variously « com- direction « of attention of every person in | 
bined in laboratory rhistories. a group towards every concept proposed by 
| _ Experiments 1 and 2 were conducted to each person. After thus working with Card 


find out what would take place in laboratory 9 for eight minutes each group worked with 
cultures when people were confined for Card 10° in exactly the same fashion: _ two 
— _ While to closed societies and then permitted minutes wer were allotted to individual and pri- 


periment 3 moved persons: from one closed wel to social responses. A total of sixteen 
_ situation to another closed situation. Experi- y minutes thus spent on Rorschach Cards 9 
4, by bringing people from open to and 10 completed the first period or or epoch. 
closed | societies, is the reverse | of The procedure of each subsequent period 


_ was like that of the first: eight minutes of | 
indication of what may ‘be expected in in a response to Card 9 were followed by eight 


ion % 


ratory cultures as isolation i is abandoned ‘minutes of r response to | Card 10. The only 

(Experiments 1 and 2), as it is transfixed arranged” changes throughout each e experi- 
Experiment 3), as it is were changes i in personnel of the minia-— ‘| 

(Experiment 4) as a ; a structural feature of ture societies as indicated in Table 1. pl oe 
society. Subjects were prepared for an experiment 


problems of the experiments were sug- a general instruction session in which they 


gested by problems « of history. Culture his- were told that they were about to participate 
tories involve orders of events and relation- ina study of group responses to Rorschach 
ships that transcend the experience, not only cards. They were showed Rorschach Card Ss 
ae single -indiv iduals, but also of single At no time before or during the experiment 
Our studies have attempted to bring were the words * ‘culture,” “habit,” 
historical orders within the of “invention” used by the experimenters. In 
the instruction session the timing and me- 4 


= of recording responses were | described. 


of the experiments was in 


~ the following manner. Three groups of three 
persons each were located in ‘separate rooms. 


‘Tesponses to the inkblot cards, , the 


Following a practice session on Inkblot Card 


ts 


be or as ‘about the 
‘concepts you see as you want to be. You may 
ggest as as ‘Many concepts’ as you want. As 


8, each group was presented with Card 9 to | 
is look. at for eight minutes. During the first © 
a two m minutes each | person in a group recorded © 

on an individual response sheet the concepts 

he was able to draw from the card. Talking 
Was not allowed « during these two minutes. Sheen of wheth he 
- _-During the remaining six minutes each of _ you see regardless of whether or not the con- 
the three subjects in a group was given two cept is a new one or was suggested by some-_ 
‘minutes to talk about what he saw in the ‘else or yourself in an earlier session.” 


‘The order of this discussion was Great care was taken during the. experiments 
tematically rearranged i in subsequent sessions 


repeating this sort of discussion. While one were seeking. 
person was pointing out the | concepts he de- | An observer er sat wal once group for ‘timing 
rived from the card, the other two were free recording. He never entered into the 

to indicate “openly their agreement or dis- r conversations except to ¢ give directions as to” 
"agreement with his views. In addition to mechanics, 8 


a. 


e< 


~ it. You should feel inode free to write 
_ down and present to your group any concept 
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8 with which cultural responses were associated: C: closed societies; B: new societies; and A: open societies. 
The responses n Type Cj) were, for example, inventions in Experiment 1 associated with closed societies during Epochs II 
and ITI. Note thet culture borrowings are treated as delayed responses to experience in preceding epochs. * 
* Borrowiugs and habits could not appear before Epoch IT; culbite, which are habitually expressed ff oped <= not —— 
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of Colorado used in ‘Responses to Inkblot Cards and 10 
‘more than one experiment. An effort was included together in some of the tested 
oma de to provide similar and constant con arrays in order to increase degrees of we 


‘changes in group memberships as “Test may may be taken as an example 
lined in Table 1. how to read Table 3. In Test 1 the null» 
hypothosis, Ho, asserts that open society in- 
Aa (and recorded 2 in such” 


which cal or ‘greater | than of a ‘population | 
ciated. A situation was treated as part of a ‘represented _ by closed society _ inventions 
closed society during any epoch in which the arrayed in Cu, Car and Ca (and recorded 
"personnel was like that of the preceding in Table 2 in such magnitudes as 9, 6, 5, 10, 
epoch; it was treated as a new society during * 3, etc.). The alternative hypothesis, +4 
any epoch initiating a change of personnel; is that the average number of inventions in 
and it was treated as part of an open society — ‘open societies is less than the average in the 


during any marked a of “closed societies (or that : such an array as 
we epoc 4, 0, 1, 0, 1, etc., likely to be ran- 


ay societies _ by usual or constant change. 
New societies ¢ 


to be delayed responses. to quperience in that such an array” of values for 


| society; inventions, | habits , and culbits ap- open 1 society inventions would be drawn. at 
Bax to be contributions immediately offered a random from a napa of values ee 


= notably i in the flowing contact 


represente 


| 
4q ments were to statistical sis, 
the: results of which are recorded in Table 3. _ designed and le more ctitical Tests 3 ae a oon 
In testing hypotheses we chose Ackoff’s Tests AC oppose the argument, it is rejected. — a ae 
4 and 17 for values of t and Test 19 for _ Conclusions regarding the arguments on 
values of F.* These tests assume 1 randomness, _ culture response are included in Table 3. 
normality, in Tests 17 and 19, ‘equal: The arguments th thus tempered by 
= Normality, i in particular, does not _ analysis are presented below. We should ex- 
appear» to be indicated by some of the sam- pect repetitions of the experiments under 
ples. It is a matter of trust that the t- tests — similar conditions to lead to similar findings. 
4 
are not greatly disturbed b by characteristics Habits are copies of inventions. C Culbits 
copies of borrowings. Borrowings ¢ can be 


1. The Design of Re- copies of inventions, habits and culbits. 


7 
| 
q gest 
* 
Testi 
il 5, 10, 3, 3, etc.). The t-test (Ackoff ae 
i 17) yields for Test 1 a value of 2.85 2 
: i is greater than t”, which is the val aa 
Tanie shows that chances in in. at the 1 per cent level of significanc 
| 
> 
| os 
; 
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EXPERIMENTAL HISTORIES OF CULTURE 


3. Tests oF OF ON CULTURAL 


= 


a 
curd invention ome 9 Hes ret Ay 2 Cyn, C2) & CL 


fests 1 and 2 the argument: ‘Anventions 
tended to be plentiful in closed societies and rere Hy and | ont Reve the s sane as, an Test 


in open societies. But the more discriminating 
Testes 3 and oppose the argument: early and 
in open societies do not appear to be Hot & Ayy Co) & Cy > tai. 
significantly less than early and late inventions & Aya < C2) & Cy reject 


and Hy are the same as in Test 


is always curbed in soctettos, $ ‘Hig: Cy t = 13.685 > 


the open societies equaled the production of > ¥ ; 
inventions that is possible in closed 6 Hot | hae Coy < =5.895 >t" 
Fests 7 and 8 are critical, Accept the a af:L0; reject H, 
—_ Ho: Cn = =h. 18&7> t*, 
Hy: af: 225 reject Hy 
10 and are the Same as ‘is t 


Entr tet Ange Hot Bay Boye Bs Dey 
trance into new societies bri al about , 2), c & t= t", 
innediate de gecreases in invention Hot B & & af sho; reject He 


nent. and Hy are the same as in Test 9 t 860 >t", 


- 4. Invention is fostered in closed societies 
that follow closed socie ties; it is in 
cantly high in closed societies that follow closed a Hy: reject tg 

societies. Tests 12 and 13 show that inventions 
are significantly low in closed societies that 

follow open societies. Accept the argument, 


> 


$e Culture borrowing &10 Ho: Bi2, B22 & B32 C22 & =6.053 >t", 
followin ng Ter ew soc Bio» Boo & 32> Cho» Cop & C30 :70; reject Ho 

“The level of that is reached = 1 Al2 = 
= ntained thro ugh Bucceed ing epochs of” oF an 


open socle 16 10 and are the same as in Test 15 


The tests, which relate borrowings in 
12 


‘Societies to means of borrowings in new 


‘ie 


of ‘borrowing that is 
n rience in a new soclet ty is 
hs Succeeding epochs epochs 


societies to a mean of borrowings in ae new 


Societies, ‘opposes ti the argument. Rejec tthe 
argument, 


q Hot null Hl: at the level 
of significance; t at 


= 
null | — 7 
Aa 
uch | 
qual 
tion 
ions 
10, 
Hi, iq 
s in 
ran- 
fest - 
This * 
eS | 
ther 
Sis | 
n 
for 
| 
tof 
| — 
10 Hy and Hy are the same as in Test in =1.862<t', 
des 
ngs. 


REVIEW 


Test 


4 Mabite are fostered more in o pen on societies 
Three of the tests seem to support the argunent; 
_ three oppose it. Arguments 9 and 10 below lend 
ampere to this argument. Note that Argument 10 
is not well established. This argument is * 


Questionable. 


200 


Hy and are the : same ‘in in Test 


9. The increase of habits in new societies is 
significantly greater than 
= os 


socie — 
The tests support the ie teste and 2 
show that increases of habits in new societies c 
are greater than increases in habits in closed 
societies. Test 28 suggests that habits increase gg 
relatively more frequently in new than in closed 


the argument. 


10. to in open 

Teves resched Tn preceding new new socteties 
of the tests, that compare habits 
in open societies to averages of habits produced 

an preceding new societies, support the argument. 


Since by oits range widely in open societies, their 
occurence is only roughly predicted by the _ 


Accept the the 
argument with 


<2, Habits continue to range in closed societies 
around Tevels reached In preceding new soctetTes- 
tests conflict. Reject the a 


argument . 


—— of habits in new societies. 


¥ 


22. Habits continue to range closely in closed 
societies around levels reached In 
36 
The tests support the argument: of habits 
expressed in the terminal epoch of an open society ~~ 
i appears to be a good prediction of subsequent aa 
auctions of habits in a closed society. Accept 
. Culbits to. relentlessly under under 
The : support the Teste 37 and 38 
indicate that increases of culbits are not signi- 
ficantly greater in new and open societies than 
in closed societies. Test 39 shows no significant poe 


Societies. 
@ifferences in the count of increases in the three 


Sorts of societies. accept the argument. 


™ Hy: > 


10H, and H, are the sane as in Test 2h 


9& 10 Increases of habits occur with the same 


9 Hos tes = 


0 Hy and H) are the same as in Test 2 


Hy and and are 


and are the same as ‘tn Test 


any I any other 


Rypotheses Tested 


833 
reject Hy 
Ho and Hy are the same a9 in Test 
ets = 9.936 >t", 4 
dfs 22; reject Hy 
resect 
(623.325 >t", 
reject Hy 
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and Hy are the same as in Test 26 


be 

relative frequency in closed as in new = _ 
he Increases of habits do not occur a 
the same relative frequency in closed 


reject 

ited 
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Aye A23 *823 


t= 3. 210> t 
af:8; reject 


and d are are Same as in Test 


ot C33 
Me 033 # 


reject 


are the: sane as in Test 33 


X(habite, Epoch Experiment ‘ts = <t', 
af:1l; reject 
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1.310< 
af: 2 and 186 
where increases of are 
increases in closed societies, fe 
increases in new societies and 


a new and open societies. = 
Re Increases of culbits do not occur with By 
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EXPERIMENTAL HISTORIES OF CULTURE 


and they are not periment 3 stands out as an 
analyzed here. Logically and perhaps actu- history that favored creativity 


relations of borrowings, habits and culbits | COMMENT» 


_ social situations. On this account several con- Pe ae 
has argued persuasively i in 


 ceivable arguments on these dependent cul- f lab 
tural r responses are not in Table. aboratery experiments in _ socio ogy.” 
relations of culture to study of rumor ® may be taken as examples 
‘society appear to _ indicated in the —e of laboratory investigations having to do 
‘experimental hi — with cultural Processes. Robert’s: investiga- 
of three Navaho families represents a 
field record of the culture of small grou 8.” 
Entrance into new societies brings group 
immediate decreases in invention. Experimental approaches to cu culture e have 


. Invention is fostered in closed societies that b been started. Hie 
follow closed societies; it is curbed i in closed study 0 histories of 


SE 


societies. treat of the wearing away and distortion 


ong 
Culture borrowi ing increases culture that proceed as ‘each rumor ad- 
as. following experience in new societies. aL 


vances farther and farther away from its” 
The level of borrowing reached after “source and ‘referent, this 
perience in new societies is maintained in 


"succeeding ‘open societies but not in suc- vestigation provocations of cultural 
ceeding closed societies. development. We found marked effects of 


. The increase of habits: in new societies is social structure on cultural —, 
Experimental controls and simplifications 
always produce: toys. . Every experiment, 
. regardless. of subject or technique, is a 
‘cieties around levels reached in toy in which carefully selected and ma- 


new societies; they range closely in “ood nipulated mechanisms are operated under 


societies around levels reached in the ter- | arranged conditions. These bing fel 
minal epochs of preceding open societies. oa 


Culbits tend to increase relentlessly regard- a not be ‘Teplicas of uncontrolled actualities 


less of social circumstance. found outside of the laboratory. And they 
or may not work outside of the labo- 


t = 

_ In general, as mobilit y follows is olation, no? Fator ratory. Our miniature histories were ar- 
borrowing disp! Inv ention; asa new 


4 


g 

4 


‘5 Guy E. ‘Some Problems of Labora- 
iso olation, oth borrowing and inv ention tory Experiments with Small Populations,” Ameri- 
a are maintained: ; and as can Review, 16 -Qune, PP. 349- 


mobility, , both borrowing and invention 


‘The relations of habits and culbits~ 1952,” No. 
‘social situations are not clear. 


especially reveal no direct relations. “Since TF, C. Ba cett, Remembering. A Study in n Ex- 
habits tend hold | lev el under some and Social Psychology, New York: Cam- 
culbits t tend gen- 


bridge University Press, 1932, 
ane — = Otto N. . Larsen, “An Exploration of the Accu- . 

_ erally | to increase, they each display unique ~ racy of Message Content i in Rumor Chains,” Mimeo- 

ay patterns of cultural response. Thus habitual graphed Report, Washington Public Opinion Labo- 7 


of inventions and habitual copies of ‘fatory, Spring, 1952, 


borrowings b. appear as different -cultur John M. Roberts, | “Three Navaho Households: 


Ac 
omparative Study of Small Group Culture, 
phenomena. Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 


“succession of closed s societies of | and Ethnology, Vol. 40, No. 3, 1951. 
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‘get as of social history. There are plausible examples of 
_ situations conducive to cultural production. © socially restricted creativity in schools of art 
Since cultural phenomena and thought, in golden ages and recurrent 
brought about in the experiments an and not | _ clusterings of all sorts of "distinguished 
merely simulated, the miniature histories achievement. But the great example of mo- 
“appear to be operational teplicas. The > matter bile cosmopolitan urban populations — 
of these particular replicas working outside -havit ing made the most of cultural change runs 
of the laboratory has not been established. counter to our experimental results. We 
«Butt the ‘experiments do taise questions should hesitate ‘to extend these results with- 
to the actual workings. of culture in history. out qualification toa general interpretation 
Our most disturbing discovery was the cre- of all cultural accomplishment. However, our, 

_ativity of isolated groups. The stimulation | results d do give Teason to question any bland 
and novelty of experience in o social presumption that social mobility leads inevi- 
settings di did not increase cultural creativity tably to 
in experiments.” The experimental | 


closure > with cr cultural invention poses to the production of 
f the. extent of their association in culture. 


DIFFUSION IS PREDICTABLE: TESTING PROBABILIT nial 


Ww. raskington Public. 


FACTORS DIFFUSION? THE "mensional analysis the 
DIMENSIONAL CANDIDATES hypotheses part of ‘it, through controlled 
Air Force has dropped several Message diffusion is but a one- way per: person- 
lion leaflets in wartime—with effects hereon ‘for 
that are not precisely known. It will | ie orm of interaction. o> feel 


for further leaflet drops i in future fusion is, furthermore, 


‘experimentable sub- form of social or cultural 
conflicts. lt needed research, therefore, on Giffusion Our intera tance 
to to maximize the diffusion of leaflet mes- 


sages ar and compliance with their instructions formula,* of general model, for single 
by the target populations. It wanted to learn __ kind of of group behavior-in- -context analyzes 
generalizable and manipulatable condi- human interacting into dimensions or 
4 “tions for predicting and producing diffusion factors. The simple group behavior 
and compliance . This leaflet project on of spreading a an attribute (defined as as any) 
q message diffusion offered the Public Opinion all- -or- none characteristic) w was here studied ~ 
Laboratory r resources for exploring its di- ‘as an example of a unified field | of a 


* Revised version of paper read at the American 35S. C. Dodd, “The Interactance Hypothesis— 


Sociological Society meetings, September, 1954, Gravity Model Fitting Physical Masses and 


> 


> 


This research was supported - in part by the Human Groups,” American Sociological Review, — 
a. United States Air Force under Contract AF 33 15 (April, 1950), pp. 245-256. The fuller develop-— 
(038)-27522, monitored by the Human Resources of dimensional analysis in the social sciences, 
7 Research Institute (now, Officer Education Research of which Project Revere was an item, may be- - 

_ Laboratory, Air I Force Personnel and ‘Training Re- 7 found in the author’s Dimensions of Society, New 
search Center), Air Research and Development York: Macmillan, 1942; and Systematic Social — 
3 Command, Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. Per- Science, Seattle: University Bookstore, 1947. . The — 

mission is granted for reproduction, translation, details of the researches reviewed here may 
publication and distribution in part and in whole found in the 44. articles 
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DIFFUSION 1 IS ‘PREDICTABLE * 


— 
— 2 This field was factored into the s 
general dimensions of (1) of 
(2) people in (3) time and (4) space wo 
internally” stimulated or (5) “motivated” 
externally (6) stimulated in ‘specified 


“potency” index. The “potency” was de- 
fined as the acts-per-actor or new ‘tellings- 


per-teller. A potent message is an oft told — 4 


one; impotent message is seldom re- 


told. The e potency rate or speed (acts per q 


The criterion behavior | to be predicted was actor in a period, A/PT) became the most 


the diffusing of a leaflet Predictive i index of diffusion. The 


dropped from airplanes. A secondary cri-— 
terion was the com pliance by the public v with © 


acceleration of the potency | rate in popu- 
lation defined ‘the social force exerted byt the 


The content could have Pp 


‘ backs, as the per cent of persons — war or peacetime, in enemy or 


the message at any one time. The all or-none 
(1) a act of telling the message orally or 


friendly populations, etc. 


his potency rate” should itself become 


passing on a leaflet and the all-or-none (2) But our attempts to predict 
react of hearing (and remembering) | it ‘con- from attitude tests and ratings were not 
‘stituted a “tell-hear” interact.  +~—clean enough to yield any firm generaliza- __ 
A prime methodological interest of this: tions beyond the ‘situations studied. 
jemand was in the homogeneity of these. six ‘ The Population Factor in Diffusion. How, 
Pie classes of factors or “sectors” in the human next, did diffusion depend on ‘the number 
sciences. Is each class sufficiently homoge- of persons in the target population? What — 
‘neous so that principles found to hold for was the shape of the curve relating the 
one variable or index in a class will hold for diffusion index to the size of the population 
the whole class? This is often the case for in a series of towns? The answer seems to . 
the three elementary sectors of space, time, — be a logarithmic curve in terms of absolute _ 
_ and number of | people, but is it the case for diffusion, or a hyperbola in a 
the compound sectors of behavior or, motiva-— diffusion. (When _the _ hyperbola 
tions, and stimulations? expressed in discrete units, it becomes the 
- harmonic series or reciprocals of the natural 
wnat CURVES MEASURE DIFFUSION? THE numbers.) This was evidenced by a close fit 
EMPIRICAL FITS .99) but with statistically significant 
discrepancies (at the 5 per cent level) 
The chief question throughout P roject test on six towns ranging from 1,300 to” 
Revere was at first: What is the chief rela- 328 population. The harmonic model 
th between diffusion and each factor alone? i lenin accounted for 98 per cent t (=r ) of ‘the 
breaks down into three sub- “questions: variance of the: data, but the remaining 
is the shape of the curve relating cent of “discrepancy ‘was apparently due 
them? How closely does that curve fit the to a systematic e error in one town and was = 
data? What i is | the statistical significance, oF not attributable to sampling fluctuations. 
probability of recurrence, of that closeness of When one leaflet per person was evenly 
the fit? The answers to these questions fo for scattered by airplane at mid- -day « on each of 
~ the _six interactance factors will be sum- these six towns, the number of mailbacks — 


‘marized in turn as far as” Project Revere — tended to increase with the size of town but 


The Activity Factor in Diffusion. The dif- 


dex, defined as the proportion "logarithmic relation of absolute diffusion 
usion index, defined as i 
essage knowers in a — ‘developed town 


sachs In these towns the more the peo le, 
- 2See S. C. Dodd, “A Theory pangs the Measure- 


ment of Some Social Forces,” Scientific M ni relative response. 1 T ‘he m mailback p per capita 


_ 43 (July, 1936) ; “Standard Error of a Social Force,” . tended to var inversel with the town’s 
Annals” of Mathematical | Statistics, 7 (December, te y 


It dropped from 10 p per cent ball 
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- the —_— town | to3 per cent in the aensat curve for interaction in pairs in any large © 
town several hundred times larger. and 1 homogeneous: population ‘of molecules, 
We > hypothesize the following mice or men, wherever many independent 
ing” rationale towards explaining this di- influences determine the ‘transfer of 
‘tminishing returns trend: that as towns get attribute. 
4 larger, they generate more than proportion- The Space Factor ‘Difasion. Hew, 
it interstimulation per capita. The leaflet _ next, did diffusing depend upon the distance a 
stimulation (being constant at one leaflet intervening | between tellers and hearers? 
per person) would then shrink relatively to _ The answer here is an harmonic or die-away © 
all the stimulation playing on each person. curve observed in several tests with close 
__ The diffusion response per capita would thus and significant _ fits. The diffusing “waned 
necessarily shrink as the towns enlarged. with distance. further message 
This overlaying explanation and alternative traveled, the fewer the people who knew 


ya 

x 
= 


hypotheses can, we believe, be experimen- it. The male was many hear; far 
tally tested in further models. designed off, few hear.” 


The Time Factor in Diffusion. How bie of the cleanest tests in Project Revere’s 
diffusing depend upon the time elapsed? twenty- seven diverse tests, the diffusion 
The answer here with close and significant varied inversely with distance as follows. | 
fits from a a dozen tests was s that, under con- On a Monday morning, interviewers told a 
ditions of steady | and equal opportunities, coffee slogan to a random 17 per cent of 
the diffusion tended to grow in plurels in a housewives in a town of 950 inhabitants. — 
7 decaying exponential or convex upward ‘The housewives were further told that any- _ 
a curve, and in groups in a linear logistic or one. knowing the coffee company’s new 
S- shaped curve. In the experiments with slogan at a census of households on Wednes- 
a2 cleanest controls, the correlation of model day would get a free pound of coffee. With " 
and uncumulated data exceeded 99 with this bait and with the mass media controlled, 
discrepancies that were statistically non- the slogan spread exclusively by word of 
: significant at the 5 per cent level. — mouth to 82 per cent of the housewives i in 
Ina plurel, the reactors to the mass stim- _forty- eight hours. Our interviews in the | 
ulation of leaflets falling from the sky re- census traced all links including | the inter- 


acted leaflets and reading home distances of each hearer 
” as we call te The distribution | of these distances in 


4 the stimulation waned within ‘the hours ne 
_ of one day, since leaflets were soon entirely © _ The explanatory rationale or preconditions 
"removed “from the streets. “The children for the inverse’ distance curve are fairly 
_ especially delighted in collecting them and well known. They can be stated i in differing 
even tried to sell them to our terms such as Zipf’s “least effort” 
In a group, however, the interactors told tion, a mathematical “random walk” ex- 


or showed the message to each other. The planation, a part of 


shaped _ logistic curve of _knowers rises constant whole” explanation, our geometric 


4 slowly at ‘first when there are few t tellers “radial 2 zones” explanation, these 


active, , then accelerates to its maximum Variant versions perhaps s the radiant zones 
_ version is most universal as it explains the 


_ slop e when half the” ‘pop pulation know and — effect of distance, we believe, alike i in New- 


half don’t know, , and then -decelerates as  ton’s law of gravity and in 


the few non- become harder gravitation or social diffusion from a point. 
harder to find. ‘This particular “curve or es Briefly, suppose a particle (or person ot ¢ 
probabilistic | diffusion model is simply the ia _ any entity) has a constant amount of en energy | 
cumulation i in successive periods (or social influence of any one sort) which 
“most probable” increments. The logistic ‘equally likely to diffuse in any direction. 


curve ‘is s thus the most probable growth Draws concentric zones equal widths 4 


capit: 
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DIFFUSION Is PREDICTABLE 
around the particle (zones in a volume, or 1 for 4 persons, and | ending with 3 


in a plane, or along a line give the same person. The response, _ measured by ies per re 
menart . The space in each zone can be- cent of people who heard the message, went 


proved geometrically to vary directly with up in about equal increments of 9 per cent c 4 ’ 


A - its distance (radius) from the particle. Since for each doubling of the stimulation. ‘This 
_ the constant energy was assumed to diffuse is the ‘Weber- Fechner | law in sensory psy- 
evenly, it will become ‘into > smaller chology of individuals, found to hold in the 


“goes. The “energy per walt space at distance here. T he e closeness of fit ‘correlation was 
will then be inversely proportional to L, .97. Thus, the logarithmic ‘model or curve” 
ie, hed will va vary as L", which i is the harmoni accounted 94 of 
“assumes that the unity and that “ing 6 per. cent of for = 


the people | are uniformly distributed in the may have been due to sampling fluctuations, b 
area as in a residential section since the chi square test showed these dis 


each zone will poral be i inverse to that 
-zone’s distance from the origin point. ‘expectation, ‘yet it i is largely a an 
The V Values or _ Motivational Factor in ‘finding still with inadequate rationale. We 
Diffusion, How did diffusing depend on the expect that it will be reobserved whenever 
population’s values (operationally defined as — leaflets of any one kind in geometrically in- : 
Pollees say they want)? The answer creasing numbers are dropped over matched 
here is an. indication of a Tinear relation towns in 1 any culture. But | exactly why =o 
: * but with loose and unsure fits and some © will be so, or how nearly sO it is likely to be 
ambiguous evidence too intricate to review in new situ in observable 
here. ways and degrees from “those hitherto ol ob- 
seems to us that the values sector com-— served, we cannot yet say with confidence.? 
a - posed ¢ of all indices of human 1 desiderata is Summary of the Factors of Diffusion. In 
| too internally diverse a class of variables Project Re Revere found that inter- 
to permit many generalizations about acting, \ when observed. in its sub- form of 
from our few indices of unknown repre- message diffusing here, and under the prob- 
{ sentativeness and when o bserved under | in- abilistic and other _ specified peeconcitions 
completely specified situations. Much fuller’ each factor isa 
search for the preconditions of valuing be- vary: 
| havior is needed. (A comprehensive ‘ ‘valu- 


‘ance model or theory” aimed to fill ‘this 
ad ted i Ch tee 60 of R = _ observed in the cleanest of our studies in Project _ 
_ need is presented in Chapter of Revere _ Revere call for a footnote. Closeness of fit correla- 


Studies on Interaction. tion. ‘coefficients. exceeding r=.99 in uncumulated 


2. The Stimulation Factor in Diffusion. data and some of the other indices of fit seemed 
to us unbelievably high f ] data. Sin 
7 “ y high for sociological data ce 
Finally, show did diffusion depend on on tl the they recurred repeatedly, but in only our best con- 
er trolled experiments, and after the possibility of 


capita leaflets dropped)? computational errors, spurious r, too few degrees — 
& The answer is a logarithmic relation ob- of freedom, etc. had been eliminated, we believe _ 


‘| = served in two testings with ¢ close and | signifi- they will recur if observed under the unusually — 


fits. The public’s response increased favorable methodological conditions of Project. 
with the logarithm: of the stimulus. Another Revere, such as unusual resources in funds . 
thorit ually cl 
way of stating this is: “To ‘add a unit of te ority, un .sually clear-cut dimensional models 


to test, and unusually controllable stimuli 
Sesponse, “multiply stimulus by a con- responses. Altogether we believe that Project Revere 


stant.” In eight roughly matched Washing- Was a demonstration that the sociologist, if given 
‘ton _towns, the: leaflets per person were research resources comparable to those given physi- 


cists, can increasingly produce results of comparable © 
doubled at each ‘step, starting the series with exactness and redictivity. arable 


"they accurately reflect the phenomena. We predict 
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* with the earlier acts and reacts fore, s states the general findings relating 
Sons 
of telling and hearing (as a definitional diffusion to its contextual factors” 
Stripped of detail peculiar to the particular 


2.* linearly with the values or asserted wants indices and situations s studied. 


~<a, f th t et populat as an empiric > 


m graphic WHAT PRECONDITIONS EXPLAIN DIFFUSION? 


3. * inary perhaps with certain demogra 
PROBABILITY HYPOTHESES 


ings when better tested); 


“of curves to to data in Project. 


sage travels (as a clear empiric and ra- 
a tional finding from several studies); vere were reviewed above, mostly at the 


harmonically to speed) with the time “empirical level. But scientists try to 
since it started, ie., from a dated stim- deeper and develop hypotheses on the | ra 
‘ (as a general empiric and ration rational tional level. These state” the preconditions 


modeling” we searched for conditions 
in of greatest possible universality or ‘invari-— 
as ance. . We tried to state the necessary and 
8 exponentially with the time, in plurels - sufficient preconditions in terms transcend- 


(as a clear empiric and rational finding in — ‘ing ; differences in personality, social situa~ 


two studies); tion, or culture with which sociologists are 
. logistically with the time, in groups (as ‘largely concerned. We even tried to | 


an empiric and rational ina dozen transcend the ‘social sciences and to state 


10.* harmonic ‘exponentially with time, in| mathematical terms, so as. to be 


pe ‘if with a a “dated” ‘stimulus as to the content of any science. We used four — 
an empiric and rational finding in one criteria in looking for the ideal terms in © 

Re harmonic logistically with time, in groups, models, ‘The variables and the preconditions — 


if with a “dated” stimulus (as an em- re relating t them should be chosen and stated 


ames dictive, (3) universal, and, “therefore, (4) 


multiple stimulation (as an indicated but“ 


tested empiric believe these four criteria have been 
“several studies) ; 7 athieved to a high” degree in our 


13. * log ‘normally with time, “modes, by means of probability theory a and 
and waning stimulation (as an indicated | our dimensional theory of actance. Let us” 
but untested empirical and rational find- seehow. 
from two studies) First, we defined the diffusion variables a 
inv olving solely the three dimensions of 


Each _of th the above relations mames a 
shape of curve which is specified exactly by actors acting in time. Lite | 
its formula. The dimensional formulas a In the case of diffusing messages, the 
. specify only the shape of curve relating the actors are persons, the acts are tellings and 
predictive factor to the predicted diffusion. hearings whose end product is the attribute 
The Statistical formulas also specify the “knowing the message’ and the time is the 
slope and location of each curve within a Period of diffusing. These basic 1 variables or 
family of shapes. The dimensional formulas dimensions thus defined, whether for human 
specify only the basic variables and their or non-human diffusion, "can be observed 
exponents, neglecting the details of coeffi- suitable instruments, » We submit, re- 
cients and addend parameters of the statis- , , predictively y, universally, and free of 
tical formulas. s summary above, there- differences. 
The starred items are not discussed in this Attribute. Next we assumed just three cul- 
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sions acts, people, “time. me. These insofar as many small different 
conditions specified: (1) the number events (an only these) determine whether 

attributes, whether 1 or more; (2) their or not person sees a leaflet. 

tribution: in ‘population, whether ran- Then, from this random distribution asa 


distribution i in time, whether being out- of- town, “or being ' to read, 

waxing, or otherwise. or having children who delight in gathering 

The normal probability curve assumes -leaflets—will produce measurable “depar- 

many, random acts in any t time distribu- tures. The model 

tion. The exponential gr growth c curve assumes such non-random facte 

one random steady act. The linear logistic fully it it should fit the data, of course Syey 
growth: curve assumes one random steady The reader ‘is warned not to think of 
pair act. a he italicized words in the last randomness: as necessarily opposed to pur- 

three sentences specify the necessary and poseful, planned, o1 or customary behavior. 

sufficient social or mathemati can be all of these ‘simultaneously i in a popu- 
ation. rye purposeful to 


iy 1 

fusing are “expressed a algebraically as the miners. If each | person, on the average, has 

assum ptions. From these the model proper, m daily meetings and there are P persons 

such as an . algebraic formula or a geometric | the population studied, then the total — 

curve, is mathematically derived. This of different influences determining 4 
is them hypothesized to fit the data—insofar _ meetings may be of the order of nx mx a 
as the data were actually conforming to the These influences may be in the millions a 
specified behavioral preconditions. tei need only be a few hundred to result in q 
the model from its assumptions and from “closely. Even though some of the == 

- the definitions of the variables, for that i isa are correlated and so are not random (as — 

i ‘matter r of logical and mathematical proof, _ when people in one place of work | are more 

‘ The indices of fit tell how fully and ‘inde- likely to see each other ‘than to see = 
pendently the behavioral preconditions, ex- people), yet if there are many of these in- 

pressed mathematically as assumptions, ternally-correlated clusters (such as places 


exist in the situation of the aggregate effect can still” 


» 


‘tial: precondition in Project Revere “models in short, should be thought of not as ‘irreg- 
randomness. he attribute was ular and chaotic: but as multiple and diverse 
to diffuse in chance-like or or equally probable | ‘causation w where | every y cause is but a small 
through the population. ‘models share’ of the total causation. Many bits 
were probability structures. The problem of purposive | behavior, if somewhat independent | 
| predicting the diffusing was s reduced each other, appear in the aggregate like 
observing or testing the preconditions—and random ‘behavior. The “ ‘granules” such 
eventually their preconditions in turn. Pi. “granular cat causation” may be regular, law 
The _Tandomness are abiding, g, predictable, and still behave ran- 


: 
(roughly) many, small, independent “domly ‘in ‘toto if only the “gronules” are 


sufficiently and ‘different. 


at issue or else one so that its 

determiners are each a small share of uation, “as. far that term "connotes 

_ the total. Thus, when a ' plane spreads leaflets equality of opportunity. li an attribute is 

er a town, the distribution of randomly distributed in a population, 


attribute (i.e, the message) may means person has a mathemati- 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
cally equal opportunity to to possess it. . Thus, © _ more applicable to one person than is 
a well fitted logistic « curve reflects a for one person. 
democratic equality of Opportunity in ‘Te- Experiment Testing the Precon 
- spect to the interacting at issue. In this i for the Logistic Model. ‘Consider an 1 example 
_ modeling i in social sciences can _Measure a of a fully rationalized diffusion model. We 
clarified the preconditions: of the 
logistic ‘model, namely, steady | pairing 
“such democracy. The: three preconditions equal opportunity so fully now that 
for the logistic growth -curve—namely ran- they can be demonstrated i in a classroom 
, Steady, pairings—can be less exactly periment on laws of social interaction. The 
restated j in social terms as roughly a “demo- | - discrete form of the e logistic f formula may be 
cratic, ” “stable,” ““indiv idualistic” com- approximated a as a continuous curve (as 
munity. these terms have many other shown in Figure 1). This curve predicts how 
connotations “unwanted here. The logistic messages will through the P per- 
curve’s preconditions may be loosely stated in the class if the ‘messages spread 


- 


as existing “Whenever an attribute spreads randomly and steadily by pairing. Figure 1 
steadily” from person to person with equal _ Teports a classroom experiment. The ‘Tesult- 
opportunity for everyone.” ’ Insofar as a com- ing S-shaped growth curve should be within 
munity is “autocratic,” ‘changing,” and sampling limits of the curve expected by the 
“organized,” it may deviate from the logistic logistic formula. The expected and uncumu-— 
_ model—provided that the meanings of the lated observations correlated .99 with the 7 
respective words in quotes are limited to the model. ~The small discrepancies ¥ were attrib- 
es of “random, steady, pairing.” Of ‘utable to chance at the 5 per cent level. 
course, the adjectives “democratic,” etc. . This shows that the preconditions of random, 


a a apply only in in respect to the measured attri- steady interacting existed solely and fully i in 


Rin 


bute. To generally “democratic,” etc. this situation. This had been experimentally 
requires” logistic fits for a representative assured by having each of the twenty stu- 
_ sample of attributes i in that culture. A com- dents tell his birth date as one message, thus 7 
posite logistic model could be constructed, starting twenty simultaneous “ ‘rumors.” 
we believ e, to reflect how |, democratic” each successive period of two minutes they 
“mature,” and “ ‘uncentralize "a given com- paired off, thus interacting in pairs at a 
munity may be according to a set of repre- steady rate. They y paired off randomly as” 
sentative and standardized indices" which by drawing their n names in Pairs f from 7 
could then s serve ve to define these concepts 


‘The words | “probability” and ‘ ‘random” sheet all the “meager” on his partner’ 
apply strictly to populations and 1 not to sheet. This fixed the probability 
persons. is a or “telling-if- (the yd in Figure 1), or acts 

_ arithmetic mean of 
_ 4 These social randomness in quick tally on the blackboard of the total 


simple group behavior may prove to be relatable 
to the randomness Ashby notes in the behavior of number of es known, recorded 


a brain. He developed a model for a brain or any all record sheets, followed the expecte wal 
system that has maximum probability of quick with the closeness shown in Figure 1. 


and effective adapting to new situations. This model Here the logistic. ‘model for simple 
for a brain seems also applicable to a human society = 


as an entity that can learn or restabilize itself after “group behavior € ‘the porter ater 
_ unforeseen events (including destruction of a part "steady, pairing—are stated In reliably ob- 
of itself) as no current machine can do. This de-  seryable, perfectly. predictive, universal, and 
sign for a brain has the four features of (1) many, culture-free terms, as our criteria for. 


(2) “part functions,” and (3) “step functions,” 
_ (4) all randomly combined. His lucid and brilliant Whatever the behavior; whoever th the group; 


argument, however speculative in spots, still seems "whenever and wherever ‘they act; however | 
_ to us well worth sociologists’ studying and reducing» 


the motivations, ‘stimuli or physical causes 


to elemental experiments as we have tried to initiate P 
F in Project Revere. See Ashby, W. _ Ross, Design for may affect them; an S-shaped logistic growth — 


a Brain, New York: Wiley, 1952, 260 pp. curve will invariably occur insofar as the 
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Ficure 1. FOR DIFFUSION 


ted be Observed 
Time ffusion Diffusion 


4 
number of in 


any all-or- -none Anteract” 
actors and reactors or “interactors: 


Lime units fen Identified untt- period 
ASSUMING the Random meetings e. ‘law of Joint 


PRE- CONDITIO NS: Steady acting act per person in a 
e) 


= "potency rate, i her 
> J 


dp, 
previous period's variance, Pa or 
“probability of ‘knower meeting ‘nonknower 


(times the rate, k, for 


a 


cack with message, eard all 20 messages by random 
meetings in pairs” in 8 minute- periods 


Discrepanci es 


th 
ims. 
| 
\ vy People in Time 4 
iat: 
tal | 3 DEDUCING 
| 
with uncumulated observations at r= .99 
| ignificant 5.640 < 4 — 


att ibute spreads solely by random , steady, curves, not a om series of frequencies a 
pairings. This principle applies to fruit. flies of one curve. 
in bottles, or to populations of nations, | or nt can be socially eieaieni in a series of a 
to molecules | of @ gas, or to people telling a periods if media communicated 
news item or communicating any new cul- m ‘different item of ne news or advertising toa 
turetrait, = = random half of the on each of 


henever a a in n science analyzes any successive days. ‘At any t day a order 


“maturing as an exact science. When items must be independently 

_ diffusion theory enables the scientist to to be random, of course, regardless «| ; 
‘measure, predict, , and produce that diffusion whether they occurred on successive days or 
order under its specified preconditions, all at once. A single ma mass ; medium 
_ then this subfield of dimensional sociology “monopoly of communicating introduces cor- i“ 
4 seems to us to be “coming of age. relation and measurable loss of randomness. 


WHAT LAWS PREDICT DIFFUSING? G? THE competing : sources of information with 
MOMENT- -POWERS MODEL» ws dominating the others. 
The empirical and rational inquiries on 
“Insofar as _all-or- -none reacts of © one 
social diffusion sketched above led to | kind in a plurel reacting to some common 


formulating ‘system be | candidate laws of stimulation distributed with somewhat 


social diffusion. This system is summarized 
7 equal opportunity for all the population 
ina simple formula or dimensional model — 
occur at a steady rate per person throughout 
described below. It requires only three letters 
period, their sum will tend to follow the 
to specify it. But first let us try to state as 
te ‘of diffusion theee cases convex- upwards decaying exponential curve. 
emal social laws of diffus a _ (This is de*ned by its differential equation a 
this summarizing dimensional model. Let 


mathematical exponential law n may 
decaying exponential curve, and the linear 
be f DE called a social law when the attribute 
ogist ic curves 2 orma ys a x as examples diffuses among people. Its right to be called 


with their social preconditions stated “law” stems from the mathe- 


in in in degrees matical certainty | ‘that it will invariably fol- 
in the “insofar as... clauses. low upon the specified preconditions. As 


Sire the question is is to make sure in applying any 


in Prose and ind in manipulatable terms as fol- law that its "preconditions hold» fully and 


solely in the situation at issue. If this 

nsofa erent attri- applicability i is in doubt, it may be less con- 

4 butes, each as likely to be present as s absent, “troversial to ccall it ‘a “model”. 

will tend to follow the binomial distri ution - tests fos its own applicability « or ‘ Ba 


and the n normal bell-shaped distribution The: Linear Logistic Law "Digusing. 
Ka. curve as their number gets large. (This curve 


is most simply defined by its differential “Insofar as all-or-none person-to- “person 


= 


‘dp/dt=the teracts of one kind are distributed randomly, 


equation dp/dt=—kpt where 
growth rate, k=a constant, p=the ‘knower’ » i.e., with fairly equal opportunity for every- 


of the population, and t=time. a one in a population, and the persons meet 
This normal model differs from the steadily sum the interacts 


a 


the exponential and logistic models assume simplest logistic curve is generated 
but one attribute, and (b) it represents a algebraically the cumulation | over 
growing series of distribution periods of the joint _ probability, 
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DIFFUSION. Is 

knowers meeting n non- in each period alternative probability (p-+q), “nol 
(see Figure 1) . It is socially generated by probability (0), joint probability (pq), a 
mixing knowers and non-knowers fully and _ difference probability (q—p), vets 

freely, ie, with equal opportunity for Next, when time series or growth curve 
one to interact anyone in each of the of dynamic probabilities is studied | (so 
t>1), the moment- “powers model describes 
Again, the “logistic model” connotes more asi i (1) the diffusing 
than the “logistic law.” ‘For: ‘modeling of many items within | each person of a 


plicitly connotes: ue re) pulation in a bell- shaped normal proba- 
operational defining of the variables so 


be reliably reobservable; the diffusing of one item a ‘plurel 


| 
2explicit. statement of the social precon-— in a convex upwards | exponential curve 
as mathematical assumptions; veloped from q), or (3) the diffusing of 


5 Som through a group in a in an S-shaped logistic 
proper exclusively. from those definitions curve, (developed from pq pq), etc. This means 
and assumptions; that if one knows whether there are one or 
_ 4. specification of the experimental and sta- many attributes in the stable and relevantly 
tistical te of fit. _ homogeneous situation studied, and knows 
A model is a theory ont in whether the attributes spread. within 
fully testable terms. It includes a system of sons, or in a plurel (as from mass media), — 
hypotheses, where “an hypothesis” is defined or ins dyadic groups (as from conversational 
as a statement of an expected and testable = of persons), then he can predict “ol 4 


relation among variables. “The primary spectively that the diffusion w will grow in a 
—- a normal, or exponential, or logistic curve. We 


hypothesis expects the whole model or 
of pr preconditions to fit the data; the second further hypothesize that the third and fourth © 


ary hypotheses expect each precondition in . ‘moments of the attribute ‘growing in time 
to and ts he will be found, when explored and tested, to 
solation to hold and so to contri ute to t ie boa 


predicting. describe ‘diffusion | in pro-con plurels and 


a In conclusion, any reader interested i in the F. 
unity of “science should note that these 
‘diffusion models transcend social diffusion 
was discovered. It is. “the t® power (t= and describe simple forms of diffusion in 
time) of the m™ statistical moment of an any field of science. The moment-powers 
attribute, A, namely: formula predicts the shape of the diffusion 
the mod 1 curve of any attribute(s) whatever through 
the “moment-powers” model (in di- 
mentional form) any population of entities if only the oppor- 
tunities are sufficiently stable and equal 
formula, i.e., one dealing with basic variables call 
and their exponents and neglecting details of 
Coefficients (i.e., units) or addend parameters For details see S. Dimensional 


| ee Rev ere), 2 a brief dimensional formula 


- System of Diffusion Models,” (to appear). A paper 
Ge, points) in “read at AAAS meetings, December, 
_ Shapes of curves regardless 0 acci- more inclusive “power formula” for dif- 
dent of their variant slopes and locations. fusion was developed by adding a script, a, for the 


this formula of attributes: to the “powers for- 


mula. 
is: : “Observe the attribute as some form of 4 
(specified below) in the: popula- defines linear, logarithmic ‘and har- 
tion, then mix the people thoroughly t monic or hyperbolic diffusion curves. 


i times to make that probability grow in aoe m versatile “power formula” ’ includes both the “mo- 
_ ‘ment powers” and the “conic powers” in its fami- 


s the spreading of of diffusion curves. According as the four corner 
an attribute under probabilistic conditions. scripts in this formula vary, it becomes the har- 


When the observing is at one time only monic, logarithmic, linear, parabolic, normal, expo- 


(so t=1), and as the exponent m varies, — ie. logistic, or other common type of — 
“ ~ curve. All these curves were observed under speci- 


“this. model becomes the formula for simple fiable conditions in Project Revere but can can 
‘probability complementary probability noted here in in passing, 
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MIGRATION AND OCCUPATIONAL ‘MOBILITY IN 


SIDNEY GOLDSTEIN 


INTRODUCTION of migration from the changes" resulting 


from _ occupational mobility on the part of 


TORRISTOWN, Pennsylvania, a -medium- the | th 
_sized city” twenty miles northwest of e ‘non- ‘mi population (0 


is currently the focus of 


an intensive study of the changing size te 
= and demographic behavior of — te for identity ing the separate streams act ‘| 
and out- “migration and the occupational 


its population. This is 
this overall. study—an attempt 0 utilize attachment of the members of these streams, 
as well as the occupations of the non-migrant 


of occupational mobility among the male ulation at the the beginning and at t the end 
in of the decade. 

members of the Norristown labor force over F 

The only comprehensive sources es available 


the last forty y years and to determine ‘what i 
relationshi "it an exists between these for project in Norristown were vital 
4 statistics records, ‘school records, and city 


tterns of occupational _mobilit y and the 
2 directories. An unbroken series of city direc- 
- patterns of migration into and out of Nor- ars; 
tories” “covers” the last one hundred years; 
ristown. For purposes of analysis, four time 


Periods were used: 1910-1920, 1920-1930, date to the turn ‘of the 
a 


1930-1940, and 1940-1950. certificates exist for last sixty years. 


_ DATA AND METHOD 
force of fan in dustrialize they have the requisite historical depth, but 
largely because tests showed “that these 


cality as Norristown’ undergoes -con- 
in size and in ‘composition. three quite distinct t types of data, when cor com-— 
bined in the ‘process of analysis, give an 


Among the factors contributing to these 
i accurate record of the Norristown popula- 


changes are: (1) selective migration 
4 and out of the area; (2) the entrance of new _ tion now and forty years ago, and make it 


into the labor force as the children Possible study the effect of migration and 


4 | 
residents reach adulthood, and the exit on ‘With 
>. from the labor force of residents who become 
ae i sources available, the method for obtaining 
ng 


disabled, who ‘Tetire, or who die; (3) in- 
ternal» changes within the occupational data for this analysis sis was 


‘structure itself, ‘resulting: from the move- 

“ment of ‘residents from on one ‘occupational The city directories" of Norristown con- 


group to another. tain the names, addresses, and occupations those 


Decennial censuses show the net changes 
F that have taken place in the size and com- 
position of both the population and the labor ~ 
force during intercensal periods. They 
‘not sufficient, however, to indicate the gross” 
changes that characterized the intervening 


of all adult male residents the com: com agin; 
‘munity. These directories have been appe 
piled and issued every second year | 
1860. For this analysis, two samples \ were 
drawn from the directories of each decade 
from 1910 to 1950, one from the first di- 
years, an and nd they ca cannot “separate the effects tectory of decade, and the other from 
the last directory of the decade. Each sam- 
Revised version of paper read at the annual ple. consisted of ten per cent random 
 mecting of the American Statistical Association, — — of all male residents listed. Tests? 


September, 1954, and based on work done as part 
of a study of Technological Change and Social 1See_ “Che Directories as 
Adjustment at the University of Pennsylvania under | Sources of Migration Data,” The American —— 
its Behavioral Research of Sociology, 60 1954), pp. 169-176. 
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“MIGRATION AND. OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 

iF indicated that they were representative re both lation 1 resident in the community. at end. 
i of the total size of the adult male population 2 of the decade had ‘moved in during the 4 ‘ 
Norristown of its occupational com- vious ten years. In addition, for all om 
position. Dat * persons in both samples who were continuous 
The sample drawn from the first directory residents of Norristown throughout the 
of the decade served as the basis for measur- decade, "these possible 


ing migration out of the community during | analysis _ of patterns of occupational mo- 
the en ensuing decade. By tracing the individ- a bility by comparison of the occupational 
uals in this sample through the five succeed- Z attachment of each individual at the begin-— rie 
ing directories of that ‘decade, it became ning of. the decade with his occupational 
possible to note changes of residence within | attachment at the end of | the: decade. By 
Norristown — and changes i in occ occupation. A = analysis of the migrants and the Tesi- 
large number of individuals were found in ; dents, it was possible to evaluate changes in 
all directories, but others ‘disappeared the labor force structure from one census to 
the course of being traced. These disap- another in terms of both the - occupational — 
-pearances es were attributable either to death : mobility of the resident population of Nor- a 
or to out-migration. All of the disappearances ristown as as an adjustment to the changing 


were, therefore, checked, name by name, 


economic > needs of the c community, and the © 
the death certificates. After those who were in- and out- -movement of persons of partic 


and pull ‘of employment 
as out- migrants. in Norristown and elsewhere. In making 
Correspondingly, the sample drawn from possible these analyses, this method provided 7s 
the last directory of the decade provided a a basis for obtaining data on the changing . -_ 
the basis for determining in-migration dur- roles and interrelations of migration and — 
ing” ‘the previous decade. tracing ‘the occupational mobility in ‘affecting the size 
individuals in this sample through all a and composition of the labor force structure 
five preceding directories of the decade, it the Norristown 1 male 
became possible to note all changes in resi- = to 1950. ; 
dence and occupation. _As in the case of the 


be 


Migration, The major emphasis ‘this 
paper is on the patterns of ‘occupational 
mobility and its relation migration in 
of the four decades. The Tesults of 


individuals “were all direc 
tories. Others did not appear as they 1 were 
“traced back in time. These were ‘the 
tential in-migrants— —potential because i it 
_ was also possible that some were not found © 


in the earlier directories | because they were 


~ For: ‘the forty year period from 1910 to 
of 
entries. All of these disappearances” “were, 1950, "migration. accounted for 79 per cent 


* 
therefore, checked, name by name, of the population growth. of the adult 
school records and birth certificates. After 
population of Norristown, the: remaining 


those who entered the directory because of growth being attributable ‘to a ol 


yo ung males entering the adult cohort over 


appearances” were classified as in- migrants, ‘those lost to it by death. This heavy con- 


Combination of the results obtained from tribution of migration to population growth | 


= 
both the forward backward t facings was not, however, uniform throughout the 


aging identified, the remaining “dis- 


rouo q - 
through each” decade provided data for an ‘forty year period. Its importance 


-alyzing the patterns of both migration steadily from the 1910-1920 decade when 


occupational mobility during the decade. the opposing streams of in- and out-migra-_ 


data indicated how many and what 
q segments of the population resident in the i ad 2For a fuller discussion of migration patterns 


community at the beginning» of the decade ~ in Norristown see, Sidney Goldstein, “Patterns of 


“moved out the end Internal Migration, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 1910- 
of the decade, 1950, ” Philadelphia: Behavioral Research Council, 
many and what segments 0 of the popu- 1953, bal 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


tion 3 resui ited in a a net gain to the com- 1. Decenniat RATES OF In-, Our-, Net- 


‘munity of 213 persons per 1,000 population, Micrarion, NoRRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, 1910- 


to the decade of 1940-1950 when the net By OccuraTionaL Group 


gain was only 35 per 1,000 population “4930- 1940- 
the 1920-1930 decade the net migration 1930 1940 1950 
gain was 119 per 1,000 and in 1930-1940 
Despite the fact that migration has come $18 
to play a ‘decreasing role in the population 542 273333” 


labor force growth of Norristown, the Clerical and sales 308 410 309° 286 
Skilled laborers 410 362 


a -Semi- $08 475 22 480 


4 actual volume of the separate streams of 
‘movement into and out of the community Unskilled ie ‘418° 
remained at very high levels throughout — - 


forty year period. Whereas the in- ‘migration = All 381 


461 


of the two earlier decades was 
cantly higher than the out-migration rate, Out-Migration 

the two later decades the gap between the vei 

rates was greatly reduced. In the 1910-1920 = 
decade, for example, out of every 1,000 adult 

‘males living in Norristown, 270 had moved Skilled 

out by 1920, and in that interval 483 out Semi- 317 436 372 
of every 1,000 had moved into the com- 
munity. In contrast, 369 out of every 1, 000° All grou groups 


adult males living in Norristown in 


1940-1950 decade had moved out by 1950, Net-Migration 
and 404 per 1, 000 had moved in during the Rates AF 
same ten year period. Thus, despite the fact _ 308 268 
that the overall pattern of f migration had Clerical 30 
changed, the total rates ¢ of ‘movement were Skilled laborers 128 121 — 676 
highforallfourperiods, Semi-skilled 19139 108 
While these high rates of in- ar and out- Unskilled 
‘migration have not greatly affected the total 
recent ‘decades, the fact that the opposing <a * Rates represent the number of adult male 
at streams of movement were selective of per- 7 migrants per 1,000 males in each occupational group = 
a sons in the different ‘occupational groups = at the midpoint of each decade, 
—_ conpatiens composition of the male labor i gory. T hese net rates of gains and losses of 
force. The beginning of the forty year individual occupational groups showed 
é “period was characterized by gains consistent: patterns of change decade by 
d migration by all occupational groups, as decade. By 1930-1940, however, the 
ee of the data of Table 1. will nificant reduction | in the total net ‘effect of 
3 indicate. For three” groups—professionals, migration. ‘was ‘reflected i in the different occu- 
"proprietors, and unskilled Jaborers—these pational groups. In this decade all groups 
net gains amounted to over 300 per 000 except professionals and s semi- skilled workers 
persons in each group. . Only for the clerical experienced net losses through migration, 
and sales" workers was the net rate of -_ | and the rates of these two groups, while still _ 
positive were lower than in the first decade 
- of this forty year period. This same pattern 


decennial ‘migration rates were based on of h 
- adult male population resident in Norristown — s of either n net losses or low net rates of gain. 


at the midpoint of the decade. The midpoint popu- as compared to the 1910-1920 decade con- 
lation was attained through averaging the tinued into 1940-1950. Thus, in | both. 


decennial populations. By using this base, the in- 
out-, and net-migration rates of each decade were _1940 and 1940-1950, migration played a less 
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among several factors p 7 
changes in the ‘occupational composition ward ame ward Total 


a the Norristown population, the others being Cent Number 
entrance of young persons into the 
force, the exodus of old ones through retire- | 1910-1920 100.0 
ment and death, and occupational mobility. 1920-1930 100.0 
Within the limits of this paper, it is not 1930-1940 211 65 9 1000 
possible to discuss the Tole of maturation, 1000 9 


death, and retirement in changing the labor Footnote 6 for a definition of upward 
force structure. The discussion which follows 
occupational mobility patterns of those the same occupational category ‘during 
Norristown males who resided in the com- each decennial period, has decreased steadily 
munity throughout the decade and _ who from 1910-1920 to 1940-1950.5 Of ‘the . 
cente members of its labor force at both the sample population o of the 1910-1920 decade, 
_ beginning and the end asinerutiand year 75.9 per cent were in the same occupational _ 
period of residence. ‘group at the beginning and at the end of 
Occupational Mobility. The analysis of ‘the decade. The stability rates in the three 
occupational mobility, like that of migration, following decades were 71.4, 65.9, and 65.1, 


forward and backward tracings of each under consideration, there was an increase 

decade, relative ely large numbers of indi- of approximately 10 per cent in the propor- 
“viduals were identified as having been con- tion of males in the | labor force who had 
tinuous residents of Norristown throughout changed occupational affiliation by the end 


ooh decade. Data for these persons included ~ of each ten year period. It is significant for 
_ information on the job held at the time of our later discussion to note here that there - 

each biennial directory enumeration of the » was very little change in stability rates from 
Each job attachment was classi-_ ‘the 1930-1940 to the 1940-1950 decades. 
fied into the appropriate occupational cate cate- The decrease in stability from: 1910- 


"gory as defined the Bureau of the 1940-1950 | all occu-— 


pa managers, and skilled a 
‘the same or for a. different ¢ It does workers, the stability rates of 1940-1950 
‘not include change in jobs involving move- were aj approximately 10 per cent lower than 
“ment within | the sa same occupational category. in 1910-1920. Among clerical and s sales 
Bya a comparison of the occupational identi- — workers and unskilled laborers, the 1940— 
fication of each resident at the beginning of ‘rates were approximately 20 per 
the e decade with that at ‘the end of lower than those of 1910-1920. 
decade, it was possible t to determine for each — 3. In each decade , professionals, -man- 
ten year period whether he had been en occu- agers, and skilled laborers, in that order, — 
pationally mobile, and if so the t ype ‘of consistently represented the ‘most stable 
move involve ed. _ Among the main findings cccupations. is explainable, no doubt, 


were the following: & the positions these three categories 
1. The ‘stability rate « of Norristow on the occupational hierarchy, the 


5 The directory listings did not include any data 
on the age of the persons analyzed in this study. 
: * The categories used were professionals, man- It was ‘not possible, therefore, to control the age n 
agers, clerical and sales workers, skilled laborers, factor in the analyses of either migration or occu- 


ie male labor force, as measured by the pro- and the managers being 
portion of the resident population remaining 


was based on directory data. In both the respectively. Thus over ‘the forty year period 
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Professional ger and Sales Skilled ‘Unskilled Per Cent Number 

Clerical and sales 3.3 

Skilled worker 

‘Semi-skilled worker 0.5 


= worker 


of the white collar hierarchy and th the move down t to positions. 
skilled laborers at the top of the manual lower on the scale. Among 1 managers, in all 
Tabor groups. As the data in Tables 3 6 four decades, the proportion who moved 
_ show, the e stability rate of these three groups ~ down was significantly greater than the pro- 
“never went below 74.8. The stability 1 rates of portion who “moved up. Reflecting: their 
the three remaining groups were never above “middle position in the hierarchy, the mobile 
75. In relation to each other, however, they _ ‘clerical and sales workers moved in large 
showed no consistent pattern. ep numbers both up and down the occupational 
4. For the total labor force, despite the scale; except for the 1930-1940 decade, 
‘increased amount of occupational mobility, more of these ‘mobile | persons moved up into 
direction of movement 6 among those higher white collar occupational categories 
who were mobile remained approximately than down into ) manual labor groups. Mobile 
the same. Thus: us in 1940-1950, as in 1910- members of the three laboring ‘groups were 
1920, approximately twice as many of the “consistent in their mobility patterns all. 
© persons moved up ‘the occupational four decades. Reflecting their top position 
ladder as ‘moved d down. (See Table2.) among “manual laborers, a majority of the 


= The | Patterns down- "skilled laborers who were mobile Moved 


4 “cause e of their r ‘relative positions 0 on the occu-— 
 pational hierarchy. Professionals who were into. skilled labor < collar positions 


than down into unskilled jobs; unskilled 
or. 6 For purposes of analyzing g direction of move- laborers who were mobile necessarily moved 
ment, occupations were arranged in the order used up because of their position at the bottom of | ; 
by the United of the Census, i.e., pro- hierarchy. Pay 
fessionals, managers, clerical and sales, skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled laborers. Movement from a Examination of the specific ‘occupa- 
in one category to a job in another category tional group into which mobile persons of 


4 higher in the list is defined here as upward mobility. | each occupational | category 1 mov ed indicates - 
Contrariwise, movement to a job belonging to a h the bili 

_ category lower on the list is defined as downward a at ut the general increase in mot 1 lity in 

mobility, later periods i is taken into account, the 


4. Mosrrity, Mate RESIDENTS OF NorrIsTOWN, 1920-1930 


Occupation 

Skilled Skilled Unskilled Cent 7 
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Clerical and sales 3.6 a 
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Semi-skilled worker 1. 
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MIGRATION AND OCCUPATIONAL ‘MOBILITY 
Taste 5. OCCUPATIONAL | Mosiury, Mare RESIENTS OF 


Manager and Sales ‘Skilled skilled Unskilled Cent Number 


Clerical and sales 3.0 Re wt 6 100.0 


of 1910-1920. In general the greatest it is 


amount of movement was into those -assumed that economic conditions are largely 


_ pational groups most closely related to those _ responsible for | both migration and occupa- — 
which the individuals originally belonged tional ‘mobility, it is not possible within the 
_ Reflecting this, most movement took place A limits of this paper to evaluate the changing | } 
_ between occupations within the ‘two major economic conditions: and their ‘Telation 
classes of occupations, ie., white collar and ; these two processes. Discussion will 
-manual labor categories, rather than between sarily be limited to ‘what relationship these 


fobs belonging to different major categories. two. processes bear to each other. 


_ It is important to recognize, nonetheless, that 7 om will be recalled that net rates of mi- 


in all four decades there was a ‘minority 0 of g gration were much higher i in the earlier 
persons who made m major changes i in occupa- decades of the twentieth century than they 


tional affiliation and _ thereby significantly were in the last two decades. In the 1910— 


their in the socio- economic = decade the the net rate of ‘migratory gain 


_ Norristown labor force have been character- ‘ decade, “however, it ‘touched a . low of 4 and 
ized by an increased amount of mobility. in in 1940-1950 it remained at this low level. 
1940-1950 as_ compared to. 1910-1920. This forms a pattern of a decreasing 
However, the direction and r. range e of move-- of migration with a to level 


- through 1 migration, by 1940-1950 two groups 
"were experiencing net losses and the rates 


| in ‘occupationa al affiliation. gain of the remaining groups were ‘signifi- 
being the major patterns of occupational cantly lower than they were in 1910-1920. 


“mobility” from 1910 1950, let | us” now Between these same two periods, the rates 
3 see, what relationship, if any, they bear of occupational mobility of all occupational 
4 to the patterns of groups” except the semi- “skilled 


q "TABLE 6. Mositity, Mate OF Nonmstows, 1940-1950 


Occupation Clerical  .. Total Tot al 
1940 Professional ional Manager and Sales Skilled skilled Unskilled Per 
Clerical and sales 49.4 6.2 15. 4 23 
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These data on migration and occupation nal _-Panding, its internal ‘structure was 
_ mobility suggest the possibility that to ‘the as new types of jobs were created and old 
3 extent Norristown is able to meet either its ones were eliminated. The response to these 
increased or its changing labor force needs changing 1 needs is reflected in the selective 
by attracting persons “from outside the character of the in- and out-movement 
Sie to that extent will there be less” in the increased amount of occupational — 
P mobility on the part | of those who remained 
a mobility by y those ‘who are in the community throughout the decade. 
ployed in the local economic structure. On Of course, such an explanation does 
the other hand, once this outside supply rule out the possibility that over the 
ceases to be attracted, then the labor force forty years there has been a 
of the local area are met by a con- 
stant readjustment within the resident labor force members to their original occu- 
. When the volume ¢ of mobility was high i in _ that this is so. Whether this is related ina 4 
_ first decade, it can be assumed that most causal n manner to the reduced volume of net n | i 
of the needs of of the expanding Norristown migration cannot be conclusively determined. a] a en 
economy were met by drawing migrants int into It is clear, however, that as a concomitant = 


= borough. As this period of rapid expan- decreased net migration, there has been | 


sion slowed and the economy became more” an increased amount of occupational ™mo- 
stable, the e attractiveness of Norristown as sa bility. This suggests, therefore, that migra- » 4 
place of economic opportunity diminished. tion and occupational mobility have served / 
Asa result, the net rate of migration de- to complement each other and in so doing 

creased toa ‘point where by the 1930-1940 jointly served to ‘meet the changing i 
and the 1940-1950 decades the number of needs of the local economy and thereby | to | 
about the number in the labor force structure, 
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living with the emer- “recent has pointed | in fact, act tat | 

gence of large. scale urbanization during “the characteristics of the urban population 
the past century and a half has been clearly ~ tend to vary in several significant ways with ; 
acknowledged by the of [and in size of the 


4 consistently in the research of units results in a 
urban sociologists. One of the Most im- of the largest of urban places, for metropoli- 
portant of these regularities has been found tan | centers represent only dons end of the 


in research dealing with the relationships —_ a 
between v various kinds of social phenomena. Donald Bogue, “Urbanism in the Uni ted 
States, 1950,” American Journal of Sociology, 60 
7 = _ Paper read at the annual meeting of the Ameri- = (1955), p. 478; italics added. Bogue’ s article, inci- 
ean Sociological Society, September, 1954. The senior — dentally, contains a lucid statement of the relation- 
author expresses grateful appreciation to the Social — _ ship between the urban concept and the new census 
Science Research Council for a Research Training unit used in this paper, i.e. Le. the Standard Metro- 


Fellowship hip which made this study possible. ‘Area, 
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general field of urban organization. Despite =I he unit hich we shall be con- 
the. difficulties involved in studying the cerned here are metropolitan centers and the 
tangled i plationcshine jn the ur ne olitan i thich thee n 
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8s SOME CONCOMETANTS OF METROPOLITAN SIZE : 


“array cities of all sizes. Any variation in \ccor 
social phenomena that may be associated may be regarded as a greening of the 
s size cannot be fully explored here, s since _extensiveness of its mediating function as 
the full range of urban size is not repre- Wwe well as an indication of the complexity of its 
Before e presenting the findings of this is hardly necessary to point o out that the 
study, it would perhaps" be appropriate mediating function of the city cannot be 
make a few comments of a theoretical nature 4 fulfilled without facilities for | movement. 
regarding the of size Transport routes” and carriers must bring 
spatially separate populations within easy 


= Borg Stated ts in 1 most ph ner terms, popu- 4 access of one another if exchange is to take 
f the 


lation size constitutes | a limiting factor for place. Just as population size places limits __ 


the development of social organization. the complexity ‘of social organization, 
on denotes a pattern of rela- - the effectiveness of transportation agencies 
7 tionships | among differentiated | parts. The | _can be said to set limits upon the size of a 


ed in population which ca in a a Biv en 


diff ferentiation of which Although the transportation ‘not 
; enter into > complementary relationships | with a treated empirically in this study, its — 
each other. presupposes differ- retical importance is vital. Briefly stated, 
i - entiation, and to the extent that population transportation can be regarded as a major 
- size restricts the number of unit parts which component of the locational costs borne by | 
can be differentiated, population size places units of the local community. The greater 
limits “upon the complexity which social the accessibility between any given unit 
can assume. ~ the other units with which it is interde- 
The sugg gestion that “population size is pendent, the less are the costs of 
item of theoretical significance in the study | tion. Conv ersely, a unit’ s location at a 
urban becomes even: position of less “than 1 maximum accessibility 
* 


to these units by trans- a 
did 
self- sufficient entities. can With: these theoretical 
exist only through the production of goods mind, we now turn to an examination | 
and s services for exchange with other of the | differences between metro-— 


Sele 2 
= 
— 
~ 


populations involved in exchange 1 re- 
a city” to perform this this ro. - the United States. Most of these data consist 
‘is dependent, among ng other selected census characteristics in 1950 for 
things, upon its available personnel—that i is, all of the 168 Metropolitan Areas 
size of its population. The more im- in the country. It will be seen ‘that the 
| 
portant this mediating function, the greater characteristics to | be examined have been 
are the nnel requirements of the city. classified in a manner that permits not only : 
comparisons between size classes but also 


aif 
comparisons within sie ‘classes, where | cen- 


2 These propositions can ‘be found in the works 
of early theorists; see, for example, August Comte, cities proper are ‘com pared with their 


‘The Positive Philosophy, (translated and edited by 
Harriet Martineau), New York: William Gowans, 

1868, pp. 519-520. Population size occupied 

crucial place in the well-known explanations of 

_ functional differentiation offered by Adam Smith, 
oa Herbert Spencer, and Emile Durkheim. For a ~ 

'- cent theoretical exposition see Amos H. Hawley, | 


may * found in Leslie Kish, “Differentia- 
tion in Metropolitan Areas,” American 


peripheral rin ring areas.® Bexar, 34 


Unless noted, all of data 


used in this ‘report were taken from the U. ‘B.. 


Bureau of the Census, County and City Data Bork, 
1952, Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
29595 ‘Table 2 (for Standard 


may be in F. Schnore, Patterns of 


centralization, unpublished dissertation, 
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(1) ‘nineteen areas with large central: mediating of urban. contete. “Water. 
cities of 500,000 or more inhabitants; (2) transportation is primarily a long-haul, ~oed | 
seventy-five areas with middle-size central bulk type of movement which “facilitates 
cities of 100, 000 to 500, 000 inhabitants; - inter- -regional exchange. The fact that the 
ma eae four areas with small cen- metropolitan centers are all associated | 


a Pose geometric size classification used by _ my. Physical density, of course, may serve as | q 
the Bureau of the Census. Again, the results index of Durkheim’s “dynamic density” 
q identical when the ol social organization if the facilities | 
"basis of classification was the population _ transportation and communication are 
of the entire Standard Metropolitan Area assumed to be approximately equal in | 
- rather than that of the central city alone. _ cities under examination. It is not surprising = 1 
‘This follows, of course, from the rather I high to find a rather clear association | between an , 
correlation between these two measurements city size and population density, or or number — | 
population siz. of persons per square mile. Table 2 shows } 
The data in Table 1 show a clear asso- that the larger the size, the ‘greater the 
: ciation between : size and geographic loca- proportion of cities with high density ratios, 
tion. The classification used here is that ‘The opposite appears for 
1950, PERCENTAGES 2.* City Swe AND ‘DENSITY oF CENTRAL 
Geographic ‘Lanse ‘Middle Sse ‘Small Crry Poputation, 1950, IN PERCENTAGES 


N for all Tables: Boa 100 100 100 


the general form of “this table appears 
by Hawley; it comprises th the fol : times in this report, it might be well 


lowing three broad categories: (a) sea or remark briefly upon its construction. The units, ie 
lake coast, (b) navigable river, and (c) all ‘metropolitan centers, were ranked from high to low — 
_ other locations. 4 The last, of course, is 3 a With respect to their density measures. This ranked | 


distribution was then arbitrarily divided into three 
residual ca category that includes « variety y of equal-size groups of 56 units each, and the groups ) 


locational types. All of the large metropoli-— were classified as “high,” “medium,” and “low.” | 


a tan -cenvers are found at sites. This procedure was followed wherever the char- 
being» examined assumed a 
ig Yalu e. 


"hess data. seem point up complexity of the functional organization of 
of transportation in the ; development large urban places. In order te to of 
large” scale “metropolitan. “organizati _ the alternative possibilities of 
"They also tend to ‘support one of the sugges: _ Classification, three variables: were selected 
These were simply the proportions of the 
employed labor force engaged in manufac- 
Amos H. turing, tr trade, and agriculture. These data 
Within Metropolitan Areas of the United States: are re presented in Tables 3, 4, and 5. Except — 
1900-1950, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955; this for agricultural employment, there seems to _ 


classification is used with the kind ‘permission of b 1 limit d ti b h 
_ the author. If a city is located at a junction ofa dae y & Emite associa lon between these 


- coast and a river it is classified as a coastal city. m3 functional indices an and city size. ota age 
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OF METROPOLITAN SIZE 


POLITAN ‘Lasor Force MANUFACTUI G Lasor FORCE IN AGRICULTURE, 1950, 


tN PERCENTAGES PERCENTAGES 


Proportionin Large Middle- -Size Small in Large Middle- Size Small 
“Manufacturing Cities Cities Cities Agriculture Cities Cities Cities 


centers tend to fall ine the the proportion the metropolitan area 

“medium” ‘Tange _ manufacturing and force engaged in agriculture. The ‘telatively 
3|4 trade employment, while | the two smaller large representation of the smallest metro- 
size classes tend to have a rather evenly politan centers in the category of “high” 

f balanced representation among ‘the three — agricultural employment partially reflects a 
functional categories. w here is a nega tendency for many of these smaller cities to 
1% absence of the largest metropolitan centers serve as trading centers for a > ae 
in the “low” range of manufacturing em- hinterland. 

_ ployment. The fact that large centers tend ~ It should be remembered, however, that 
to have at least a“r “medium” level of man- — as used here, ‘ “high,” ” “medium,” ” and “low” 
ufacturing. ‘employment is perhaps" attribu- are only relative terms. "Actually, v very 
table in some degree to the fact that these _ metropolitan areas have significant propor- 
_ centers are deep water ports. Since they are tions of their employed labor force in agri- 
ii. break-of- bulk oints, they present unusual culture. Only eight of the 168 Standard © 
Pp y P 
opportunities for the processing of goods: and Metropolitan / Areas exceed the proportion of 
materials, such employment found i in the nation as 
| . The ‘small but noticeable tendency for the | Sate (12.20 2 per cent), and only four of — 
metropolitan centers to be well repre- these exceed the national average by as much 

sented in the “medium” range of trade as five percentage points, 
employment and somewhat underrepresented Turning again for the “moment to the 

in the “high” ‘Tange of this f function is cer- manufacturing function, the data in Table :- 

tainly ‘not the result of a lack of ‘trade represent a very “cradle indication of the 
activities. Indeed, if sheer volume of activity — extent to which the relative decentralization 

is considered, this group includes all of the -_ é manufacturing | As associated with size 
leading wholesale and retail trade centers of differences. a is made be- 


centers, however, is overshadowed 6. Crry Suz AND De- 


substantial complements of "personnel CENTRALIZATION, 1950, IN P 


gaged in other activities, particularly in Manufacturing Large Small 


manufacturing ng and personal services. Employment Cities Cities 

Hinuous | contrast with the rather small differ- Ring higher 
é. 


ences” ‘in manufacturing and ‘trade employ- City higher 

associated with metropolitan size, the 
n data in Table 5 on agricultural employment 
ion of ie ed marked differences by size class. There tween the proportions of the employed her ete 
me of is a clear inv ‘telation between size and force in “manufacturing a activities ‘in central 
tional cities and in metropolitan rings within each 
lected. | ‘Taste 4, Crry Size AND or CENTRAL of the three broad size classes. “It need 
of ‘the fg Lasor Force 1N TRADE, 1950, IN PERCENTAGES hardly be pointed out that this | comparison — 
Large Middle-Size Small does n not indicate the extent to which manu- 


— a _ 5 However, ‘Kingsley Davis has | pointed out that 


the county basis of the definition of the Standard 
Metropolitan Area contributes to this apparent rela- 


tions ip in a degree =" is difficult to measure with 


is difficult to mea 
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ilit 
base of the computation is the nade “force From the detailed categories available re 
- residing in central cities and in rings. .Cer- t this classification system combinations were 
tainly a comparison | of the number of manu- made to yield ye following four broad | 
facturing units or a comparison n of this nu num- tional types: manufacturing centers; 
weighted by the number of employees diversified centers; ; (c) retail “centers; 
_ would yield « a somewhat different ee of and (d) : all others. T he last category in- 


examine differences between : size classes. centers. | 
The pattern is quite clear . Industrial Although differences are. 


centralization, as defined here, is most evi- ‘small, Table 7 shows that all of the -func- 


dent in ‘the largest s ‘size class “where almost tional types are ‘more heavily represented 
85 per cent of the areas have higher = as city size increases, except t the retail type. 7 
portions of “manufacturing employees “Te: The proportion of this type is inversely re- 
* siding in their - rings. This | proportion declines 7 lated to city size. Indeed, the proportion of 
noticeably with decreases i in city size. small cities | showing a predominance « of 
Within the limitations of this measurement tail activity is twice that found among the 


decentralization, ‘there is a clear associa- | centers. 


between size of central city and the ex- 


tent of ‘industrial decentralization. TABLE 7. Crry and Economic Function, | 
is apparent “that “any attempt 1950, IN PERCENTAGES” 
metropolitan size Is difficult. problem of Function Cities Cities Cities 


classification. “a Each single-factor Manufacturing 37° 36 
classifications just ‘discussed is subject 3 


serious criticism. Since cities es of metr ropolitan 


ordinarily ‘contain a wide variety Other 


manufacturing and service activities, we are 


comparison _with single- factor 
classifications above, this typology 


_ immediately faced with the ‘problem of se- 

_lecting criteria with which to assess the rela- 

importance of each of ‘these activities 


“i within each area. It was decided to use, with _ “appears to present | a more realistic picture 


appropriate minor adaptations, 6 well kin of the differences i in city function associated Bok 


classification scheme based ‘on the re iain = with size. . Although this functional typology | 


proportions of the labor force found in dit is admittedly crude, the basis of classifica- 
ferent industrial ‘groups. ‘This classification = with respect to each | 
originally developed by Harris, modified discernible pattern” of differences 


"Metropolitan Areas and central I cities. ge 


among these cities of ‘var 
in the 1950 census.® — 


Moreover thes y are ‘not inconsistent with 
Harris-Kneedler-Jones system has 


the advantages of simplicity and clarity, "portions of the labor force engaged in 
for ‘it it pretends to to do do no more than to to point — manufacturing, — trade, and | agriculture. 


=a Finally, this -multiple- factor classification q 
Chauncy D. Harris, “A Functional Classifica- system distinguishes more clearly than 


tion of Cities in the ‘United States,” Geographic ~ 
Review, 33 (1943), pp. 86-99; Grace M. of the | single-factor approaches the func- 


“Functional Types of Cities,” Public Management, | tional ‘differences between the two. ‘smaller 
27 (1945), pp. 197-203; Victor Jones, “Economic size classes of metropolitan centers. 


Classification of Cities and Metropolitan Areas,” ‘ 
4 Fae Few Bech, thines: The = In view of the interest of social | 
_ International City Managers’ Association, 1953, ‘pp. 

49-57. The last-named classification is used here 

with» the kind permission of the 
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‘MEDIAN FAMILY Taste 10. City S1zE AND PROPORTION OF 


> 
MALEs IN PROFESSIONAL OccUPATIONS FOR 


“FOR AREAS, 1950, IN PERCENTAGE 
Mer ROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950, IN PERCENTAGES ~ 


Large Middle- Size Small 
Cities” Cities Cities Proportion in Large Middle-Size Small 


“research that has been only partially ex- These data are presented in Tables 12, 1 


plored i is the problem of the > extent of status ti 
= differentials. existing between cities of dif- a ere ag ain the associa ion between size 


an status ear be manifes nd in- 
ferent size. Even less is known about these. di pry 
metropolitan the following pattern obtains: the larger the 
central city, the more likely it is that the 
we roac’ socio-economic status of ring r residents will 
‘status differences” among metropolitan cen- 
be higher than that: of city residents. This" 
ters of different size. Second, comparisons attern ‘ake 
will be made between the populations pattel 
and peripheral zones of metropolitan 11. Crry Size Meptan Gross RENTAL 
areas” within each of the three size Classes. FOR METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950, IN PERCENTAGES 


respect to the first problem it Median Large Middle- Size Small 
be seen immediately from the data Rental Ch ties Cities 


sented in Tables: 8, 9, 10, and il that a ‘High 68 


clear and positive relationship exists between Medium 16 
‘metropolitan city size and each of the four ‘1 
ot 


= At the beginning of this paper some re- 
pleted, proportion o emp a males in _ marks were made about the theoretical | im- 
Professional = occupations, and medi an 


nthly ta Thi portance of tk the transportation factor for 
y ren P ma appears wi study. It was suggested that trans} ortation 


es tts may be regarded as comprising an im- 7 
‘Taste 9. Crry Size anp Mepian ScHoot Years portant component of the total locational 
METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1950, costs which must be borne by units of the re 
PERCENTAGES local community. This theoretical propo- 
School Large ‘Middle-Size Small all sition n might profitably be ‘applied to the 
Years Completed Cities empirical findings reported here o on status 
‘High 42 comparisons | between central city and 
location at the periphery of a community 
places a heavier” burden of transportation 


hie Some, if not a large part, of the associa- = costs upon the occupant. These higher costs c;, 


' tion observed between size and these status -. must be paid for necessary goods and serv- 


es may reflect ‘regional differences, ices as well as for the transportation of the | 


South, which has generally low in- occupant to other places, as in the daily 
journey home and work, These 
offset by the lower 
“The bias of differences, physical differences might be ex- 


a however, does not have the same ‘influence pected to be be associated with differences in -. 


the patterns Which appear When  TLeo F. Schnore, “The Home and 


comparisons are made between central cities = Work: A Problem for Human Ecology,” Social 


their _espective metropolitan rings. Forces, 32, (1954), pp. 336-343, 
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CENTERS AND 1950, IN ENTA 


‘Median Large Middle-Size Small. i 
Income __ Cities Cities Cities Proportion i in Large _Middle-Size Small 
‘Ring higher = Professions _ Cities 


city si e. The larger the city, the more 
aggregate of units in “daily con- the community center. The sug- 
tact with: one another. The more extensive : _ gestion is made here that the larger the city, 
this this occupied land area, the greater r is the the greater is the selectivity ¢ of its peripheral 
average distance from the point of maximum > - population. 7 That is, the peripheral popula- 
accessibility at the center of the community, tions of large ¢ cities may ay tend to be selected : 
and ‘the higher i is the average transportation: the “basis of their abi > assume 


al 


may “reasonably conclude that in large the light of these it is not 4 
urban places the units which locate at the _ 


rising to find broad status com- 
pesiphery must be prepared to bear location 


4 arisons between central ity r ng 
costs considerably higher than those ity and ri 
‘show this strong and consistent relationship 
countered at the periphery of smaller - urban 


with metropolitan size. 
‘Taste 13. City Size MEDIAN ScHoor YEARS fide, 


CoMPLETED IN CENTERS AND Rincs, 1950, 15. City Size MEDIAN Gross RENTAL 


IN PERCENTAGES a IN CENTERS AND RINGS, 1950, IN PERCENTAGES 


inl 


Median School Large Middle-Size Small ‘Median Large Middie- Size 


eal AREA, OF 
DISTRICTS AND STANDARD 
“METROPOLITAN AREAS * 
R 


contiguous units" which meet 


JHE substitution of the metro- 
ulated criteria.* They differ, fundamentally, 


| politan” area for the metropolitan di in two respects: in the territorial “build- 


ii 


4 resents. a definite change in the Census The Census delineation of metropolitan | 


approach to the definition of metropolitan salinities includes only the more urbanized popula- 
communities. tions and territories, in contrast to other pro- 


The standard metropolitan area inal the cedures which divide the nation into a number of 


metropolitan regions. Cf. R. McKenzie, The 
metropolitan: district are alike in being de- Metropolitan Community, New York: McGraw- 


_ lineated by adding to the territory of a Hill, 1933; and D. J. Bogue, The Structure of the 


canal city (or cities) with 50,000 or more | Metropolitan Community, A Study of Dominance 
Subdominance, Ann Arbor, 1949. It is the 
* Revised version of paper read at the annual selectiveness of the Census approach which makes 
meeting of the Americal Sociological Society, Sep- the ‘Problem of what territory to 


tember, 
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Table 1 summarizes 1940 population dif- 
between 140° ‘metropolitan districts 
‘metropolitan area (of 1950) is delineated and 148 corresponding standard metropol- 


By adding to the county containing the cen- tan areas by regions and divisions. 6 Ex- 
tral city, county units characterized by the last 


amination of the U. S. totals on 
‘positive indices of urbanization and of eco- Tine of the table shows the total population 


nomic aic and social integration w with the central 4 of the 140 metropolitan districts i in 1940 was 
nty. The metropolitan district (1940 E 62,965,773 (column n 2), whereas the 1940 __ 
and earlier) was delineated by adding to’ . population of the 148 corresponding stand- ; 
the territory of the central city, the terri- was 67,666,906 
— tories of adjacent and contiguous minor civil (column | 1).7 ‘The difference is 4,701 133 
divisions with population densities of 150 (column 7), which is the net. population 
_ "per r square mile c or more2 An interesting vari- added to 1940 metropolitan cc communities by 
- ation on the national picture is presented by a the change from metropolitan district to- 
New I England, where standard metropolitan standard metropolitan area ‘ion. An 
7 areas were | 2 delimited by ; adding to. central initial effect of redefinition, then, is to in- 
5 cities, minor civil divisions ‘selected by by cri- crease the population included i in correspond- 
teria ‘combining social- economic integration vat ing metropolitan communities by per 
and population density. cent. . But r edefinition also exclu des from 


TAN AREAS 415 


"purpose of this paper is to standard metropolitan ‘areas some popula- 
7 
‘empirical differences i in population, area, and tions which were included in metropolitan 


density of American: ‘metropolitan communi- | districts. Thus, 61,896,118 persons are 


ties defined as “metropolitan | districts,” and cluded i ‘metropolitan communities by y 


both defi 
as “standard metropolitan areas.” Compari- oth definitions. (column 3); 5,770,788 are 


included in standard metropolitan areas but 
sons are based | throughout on 1940 ‘popula- not in ‘metropolitan districts. (column 4); 


tion figures 8 and are limited to the 140 
comparable districts which are directly districts but not in standard metropolitan 


comparable to 148 standard areas (column 5). ‘There is, is, then, what may 
_areas.* “ Twenty standard metropolitan areas be called a gross difference of 6,840,443 per- 
had» never previously been defined as metro- sons (column 8) who are included in 1940 
‘politan districts, and they are omitted from a ‘metropolitan communities according to “one 
consideration. definition but not according to the other. 
A. — This is 9.95 per cent of the total number 
“Sisteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Popu- communities of the United States by one 
t 


5 All figures in this section were derived from 
he 1950 Census release on Standard 


tained had been feasible to redefine standard Areas (Series PC-3, No. ah and from the 16th 
_ metropolitan areas in terms of the 1940 situation; Census of the United States, Population, Volume 1. 

however, it seems certain that this methodological § 6 There were a few interdivisional overlaps. Each 
refinement would not alter the conclusions drawn — metropolitan region was tabulated with the Census 
from the present comparisons s of 1940 metropolitan F division containing its largest central city, with two 


_ district populations with 1940 populations of the exceptions: the Connecticut portion of the New Al 
standard metropolitan areas which were ‘ork-Northeastern New Jersey metropolitan dis- 
“trict is included with New England; and the Wil- 
4 The 8 additional standard setempeliton | areas mington metropolitan region is tabulated with the 
were “created by subdividing 8 metropolitan dis- Middle Atlantic” Division to avoid complications 
- tricts.. In the comparisons which follow, seven pairs arising from ‘overlap of the Wilmi ngton metro-— 
standard metropolitan areas are recombined for politan district and the Philadelphia ‘standard 
comparison with the original seven metropolitan” metropolitan ia 

rinance | districts from which they were carved; in the re- ¥ _ 7 Adding the 1,609,575 population | in new met- 

is the | Maining case, the original metropolitan district ropolitan areas to this figure gives the total 00 

= AX extended into two geographic divisions) is % standard metropolitan area population of 69,276 481 

split into” two } parts to correspond — with the two. — by the Census. See 1950 Census of Pop- 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS AND STANDARD “METROPOLITAN AR AREAS 


— the e other, or or by both — met- block of territory to a | metropolitan com-— 


overall: measure ‘of the “of defi- definition are more discriminating than 
 nitional change on the 1940 population of simple criterion of applied in 
: metropolitan -Tegions be be taken palit 


is evident from Table 1 that the sub- through the he selective adaition of of small terri-— 
wt stitution of standard metropolitan area for torial “units (minor civil d! visions) is i 
metropolitan | district definition has" had discriminating than delineation by a process” 
rather different effects on the inclusion which requires the inclusion or exclusion of 


exclusion of population ‘in metropolitan com-_ much larger territorial units (counties). In 
munities | in different parts of the United _ New England, maximal discrimination was _ 
States. The differences | are for, achieved in the delineation of standard 
in part, by v. variations in population ——, areas by the use of small terri- 
_ in the geographic size of counties, and in the torial divisions as units and adding them to. 
distr ‘bution “metropolitan communities _metropolitan territory only if they met the 


a themselves; and in part by the special situa more rigorous criteria for inclusion. The ‘re- ss 


tion of New England in standard metropoli- — sult was to reduce the population of Census- -. 
‘tan area definition, defined metropolitan communities. In the 
4 Pek As is shown in Table 1, in New England _ remaining forty- two states, the necessity of at 
. alone of the nine geographic « divisions the following county boundaries in delineating © 
‘metropolitan: district population. exceeds the standard “metropolitan: areas overbalanced 
standard metropolitan area population. more discriminating c criteria for inclusion | 
of the twelve - metropolitan districts in New of territorial units. The consequence was to 
England» for which comparable “standard increase substantially the population of 
were were larger -defined metropolitan ¢ communities. 
' 2 areas and the other two (Portland, Maine, AREA A AND DENSITY DIFFERENCES® _ 
and Manchester, New Hampshire) were 
in sine, Only five of the remaining Table 2 summarizes net differences be- 


metropolitan communities under con- tween and pop 
g q 

sideration were larger population. by Cotresponcm "metropolitan 
= standard metropolitan areas by g 


‘district definition than by 
standard metropolitan area definition, four" regions. will be that the total 
in the North Central States, and one in the area in the e 148 standard metropolitan areas, 
- South Atlantic Division. New England, with 172,131 square miles, is : nearly four times as 


oy 12 of the nation’ s 140 metropolitan — great as the total area of metropolitan dis- 
districts, has 10 of the 15 metropolitan ca tricts, with approximately 15 per cent of the 


tricts which exceeded corresponding stand. ry in 


additional territory in the Northeast, a and the — 


ard metropolitan areas in population. remainder distributed fairly evenly among 
the other three geogra ‘re ions. The 
contrast is striking. When it is re- 


membered that New England is the only 


West, with the smallest metropolitan p popu- : 


“lation (about 11 per cent of the total) has 
eogra hic region in the. United States in 
the largest territorial addition—over 40, 000 


which minor civil divisions were used as hich j h h 
total U. ‘S. of metropolitan districts, 


standard metropolitan areas, seems a 
“highly significant indication the im- 162 6 square miles. New England, alone 
among sine ensus Divisions, has more 


portance of the ‘shift to "counties as units 
territory in metropolitan districts than 


for delineating standard metropolitan areas 
in the rest of the country. Obviously, the Bureau 


—¢ central city) established for adding a given of the United States, Population, Vol. 1, and “Js 
. +. Planning: Practical for Your Town?” Publication 


8 Akron, Cincinnati, Evansville, Milwaukee, ,and No. 60, Revised, New England 1 Regional Planning 


a Norfolk- Portsmouth (Newport News). _ December, 1940. 


4 
q 
ss 
a 
| 
— 
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‘ 
— 
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‘a Division* Areast _ Districts} Areas Density§ 


ew Engiand* 3,737 4,898.7 861.7 466,279 468 
Middle Atlantic* 299 9,359.1 19,939.9 775 2, 260 


Northeast 33,036 «3,987.8 9,078.28 1,937 


East North Cental 23,745 7,014. 731.0 636 1,999 
West North Central 22 3 869. 1 18,206 .9 136 


North Central ‘pe 45, 10, 1883. 


South Atlantic $677. 16,266.53 
East South Central 8,686 2,826.8 
South Central AS 1978 5,102. 


7 ‘Connecticut portion of ~~ York- Secthenstorn New Jersey (assigned to New England) and Wilming- 
ton, assigned the Middle Atlantic division because of overlap with Philadelphia metropoli- 

Computed from county areas as reported by the 16th Census (Population, State Tables 

No. 3, each state). New England areas were derived by adding (or subtracting) town areas as appro- 
_ priate to metropolitan district areas. _o areas obtained from Bical Faaning Practical for Your Town?” 


a? Derived from 16th Census, Population, vol. 1 1, Table 17. ‘penite of square miles included to balance 7 


- § Net Net difference in population (Table 1, above) divided bind net difference i in area. 


the Budget points ot out: “The of av erage density | is 1 by about. 
“county units sometimes results in the in- percent. = 4 
clusion i in a standard metropolitan area ofa The average differential density 
considerable amount territory which the relation between the people and the 
would not ordinarily be considered d metro- added to or substracted from metro- 


— Density. With the single exception of New ‘metropolitan district to standard ‘metropoli- 


--England, all geographic regions and divisions tana area definition. For New England, where 
show a much greater density for metropoli- represents territory and people included 
_ tan districts than for standard ‘metropolitan in ‘metropolitan districts, but excluded from 
‘metropo 
areas. In New England, where the average standard metropolitan areas, it is 468 per- 
-4 standard metropolitan area density is” the "sons per square mile. This figure i is more than 
highest for any division, 1466 persons per ‘three times the density standard of | 
square mile, the the metropolitan: district ‘metropolitan district definition for peripheral 
the: Budget, mimeographed release “Standard Metro- =. e other divisions, w raped it represents terri- ‘a 
¥ politan Area Definitions,” July 28, 1950. The same tory and people not in metropolitan districts | a! 
_ Statement cautions that, “In the presentation of ® included in standard metropolitan areas, _ 


statistics relating to area... this character the average differential ranges 
istic of the standard definitions would constitute a F -? 


weakness, and their use for such Purposes Obtained by ‘dividing ne net differences in pop 
ulation by net differences in area. 
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"persons per square in the Where counties were used as territorial 
_ Division to 79 per s square mile i in the Middle “units, | the change in Census erg from a 
Atlantic States. In no other 1 region or division the metropolitan district concept to the 
is ‘it even half as large as the ig stan area increased 


ential density, 7 persons per square mile, ‘4 “for Census- defined metropolitan | — 
is only one- quarter as great as "sae mie, | 
po olitan district standard. 2. Where minor civil divisions were 
Thus, for forty-two states the territorial as territorial units (in New England), the 
extent of metropolitan” communities is in- change i in Census definition decreased popu- 
- creased and population density is decreased lation and area designated as “metropoli- 
by the substitution of th the standard metro- tan” ” and increased population density for 
area for the metropolitan district Census-defined metropolitan communities. 
- Users of statistics compiled for Census- 
“creased and density is increased by the defined metropolitan communities who are 
change in ‘Census definition. habituated to the ‘metropolitan district con- 
CONCLUSIONS 


The he preceding analyses | | 
to three conclusions: 


REWARDS AND T TASK-ORIEN TATIONS 
Metvin M. Tome 


Princeton 


F that make “The of this inquiry is ‘on the 

distributing rewards conditions which impel men to be con- 
according to occupational position are offset at their tasks; ie., willing to do 
to a considerable extent by the losses in pro- the most of they are rather 

ductivity which are generated by that sam e- 

It is the intent of this paper to ey dependent variable here may be justified, — 
whether a high level of productivity may be since, resources and 


sustained at the same time that losses gen- 


Revised version of paper read at the annual well existing talents ‘identified, 


mecting of the American Sociological Society, Sep- 2)h 
tember, 1954. Acknowledgment is here made ow well they are trained, 


W. J. Goode and Arnold Feldman for their helpful (3) how appropriately they — placed, and 
suggestions. Acknowledgment is also hereby made how well the actors are 

to the Social Science Research Center of the Uni- E 

of Puerto Rico for their 


talents 

Pane of Staticaton Critical clearly ‘Tequires: — of opportunity. 

stricts | Kingsley Davis and Wilbert Moore,” pr 0 il on perfect prior knowledge of where ‘the 
Sociological Review, ibid., pp. 394-398. See also. talent lies—is bound to deprive society of 

my “Reply,” American Sociological Review, 18 the full” Tange of its potential talents. 4 


(December, 1953), pp. 672-73. See also my article, == 


“Obstacles to Creativity,” ETC, course, ni no h all the resources 
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possible expression an 


needs and talents. But types. of tiousness in its | generic aspect which | is at 
‘may be ignored for the moment and a con- 2 stake, in the sense that whatever is asserted © 
dition of abundant resources | be assumed, in 7 about — conscientiousness must apply with | 
order that the variations in conscientiousness equal force to any institutional context in 
Mal 

be seenmoreclearly, A comparison of the structure of the 
ee. is difficult to deal with role with that of the parent role in modern 
as a dependent variable since it is so difficult American ‘society should | be illuminating. 


to measure directly. This could be critical For, these structures are side by side, 

4 when one is trying to evaluate the relative two sets of differences emerge which relate 

efficiency of alternative inducements to directly to the ‘major variables of equality 
conscientiousness, if in addition there were and conscientiousness. 


“no indirect measures or indices. But it may 2 There is, first, a demonstrable difference 


exemplifies the principle of unequal 
able approximation at a compar ison among sitional rewards, whereas, the parental 
alternatives i is achieved. situation approaches far ‘closer to e equal 
must obviously. exclude from consider- rewards for equal conscientiousness. 
pA ation here those situations | in which men are _‘ There is , secondly, a difference in task 


compelled by threat and force to work at orientation: the av erage parent tends to 
wa their top capaci na- approxim 1ate the totally social orientation to 
a __ tives will be limited to include only om his role, while the average employee tends — 
~ conditions under which there i is a margin of © more toward the totally personal orientation 
«choice, such that, depending on how they to his job. This latter distinction is both 
themselves decide, men tend to do the provisional and relative. is ; undoubt- 
$ of which they are capable or or the least with edly considerable overlap, such that num- 
which they can getby. bers of employees are more social in ‘their 
ll s such ‘tuations of choice, some orientations to their j obs than | numbers of 
balance is struck between what a man feels parents to their parenthood. Yet ‘it seems — 
he requires from the situation and what he unmistakable that there are significant 
feels the ‘situation 1 requires from him. The between the average tendencies 
_ two limiting cases are (a) the “totally social in each of these two institutional contexts. 
orientation, ” where an individual works at The relevant differences in the: reward 
top capacity regardless of personal rewards, Systems are as follows: 
(b) the “totally personal orientation,” (1) In the job structure, men are r 
_ where an individual does only as much as he warded with different amounts of scarce and ae 
feels i is required to get the amount of r reward desired goods, theoretically in accordance 
himself desires. with the Telative functional value of their 
these. two limiting cases may be viewed positional talents. While the formal ‘reward: 
as the polar | extremes on a continuum of is measured only in terms of income, — 
_ possibilities, it may then be asked what are are adhesions of prestige and power to con- 


the conditions which © are likely to move trol ‘one’s 0 own environment. Thus, the major 


7 men more in one rather than another direc- rewards of the society tend to be ne no 
Specifically, what are the ‘variations according to occupational rank. 

Which the system of By cc contrast, in the role st structure, 


Two of comparisons , except in cases w here “eco- 
_ light on this question. We may examine the nomic values have invaded the familial — 
range of conscientiousness within the same sphere. . The normatively | expected rewards 


institution in different so societies, or we may which are present are of two kinds: (a) com- 
“different institution ns within munity acceptance; (b) a a range xe of personal 
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"REWARDS TASK- ORIENTATIONS 


ind power and attitude of pay against on 
¥ (2) The achievement by any one parent © tude of calculation, and often leading to de- X, —_ 

of the fullest measure of available reward liberate withholding of work. By contrast, 

does not necessarily limit the amount of re- there is no support for such an attitude on 


ward which can achieve. the part of a and indeed there are 


of his is parental role about what. he Puts ‘such an 
There are a number of good reasons: 


‘degree, a function amount of Teward ‘any | system ‘of hierarchically 
received by all others. ter arranged, , formally differentiated, and in- 
(3) In the job structure, equal conscien-— -vidiously ¢ evaluated positions, ‘there is likely, 
- tiousne ss on the part of all workers would ~ 
still result in highly differentiated rewards. a ‘existing and evaluations, since 
In the parental structure, however » equal the holder of any given position, except the 
conscientiousness would in theory produce “very” y top, is likely to take a brighter view 
something approaching complete equality of of his relative worth than the system itself 
- reward. Two facts bear t this out: (a) It takes. This strain often takes t the OV ert form 
~ would be next to impossible to construct : any of trying to force the system to redefine 
systematic hierarchy of -invidiously differ- the rewards and evaluation attached to one 
entiated positions.* (b) Only a few 
feel it worthwhile to trade positions, at _ (2) In any such system, it is extremely 
Given these two contrasting sets of = men at all positions to identify 


~ features, different sets of expectations al about equally with the enterprise, since they are 


conscientiousness at arise, ‘the publicly identified as being in their 


centives with which one operates. 
sociological view on stratification— —that men further, one expects that the less the identifi- 
of ‘different ta talents cannot be rewards of | cation the enterprise, the more the 


"motivated except by ‘differential rewards of 

-_ scarce and desired goods and services, then rewards and evaluations deserve. By with- 3 
there should be far more conscientiousness | holding work—as i is done by informal group 
shown by the average employee at his job _ Tate setting—men ine the lower echelons — = 
than. by | the average parent in his ‘amilfal adjust | the ratio of work to reward at te 


tasks. they proper. Thus, men in the 


It i is contended here, however, int actal | lower _ echelons join trade unions to give. 
power for “more. rewards 


offered in support this contention. 


There is ‘Strong norma normative support for an — the strains generate 


asserts that, in theory, | economic differences among : 

families are irrelevant to the possibility of equal dis- contrast, such bargaining vad ca 


charge of familial obligations and equal achieve- lating of work against reward. is so 
a 2% ment of familial rewards. In fact, of course, this is possible in | the parent role, s since there is no. 
untrue. But if we were to take into account = system of hierarchically - structured and i in- 


_ differences which result from differentiated economic 
vidiously evaluated rewards. 
position, we would unable to consider the © d Teward ds. There 


E structure of the parental role as an analytic unit formal } limits to the amount of work other 
and to compare it with the structure of than legal restraints against desertion or 


Tole. It is, therefore, important to consider it apart "neglect. But there i is one very ‘sharp informal 


| 
from those by differential limit on how derelict o one > can be in 
: economic position. Once this has been done, it will | bres ivi 

then become possible to compare the operations of parental tole: namely, the consequences of 


ach a structure under varying economic conditions. oe tend to be immediately 
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AMERICAN. SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
directly felt ei the parent. These. con- drudgery and routine, there is ‘much more 
sequences may take the form of delinquency room for individual interpretation, 
behavior by the child, unpleasantness in the making and creativity. 
home, family quarrels, or a variety of prob- (3) A third difference lies in ‘the relative 
lems, short of actual family fracturing, absence of control o over the course of of events 
which the parent cannot avoid. the e job as contrasted with the significant 
directness and immediacy of the control which can be exercised over the di- 
<9 problem incurred by a ‘derelict parent | con- - rections of family life. A man is more likely — 
sharply with the fact that a worker to o work hard at a process which he himself. 
P at the job may never, by his lights, feel the can direct than at one where he simply fol- 4 
consequences of his own shirking. It t would instructions 
‘seem reasonable to assume that men tend oe (4) This last cited difference in control is — 

; be more conscientious in an enterprise where intimately linked | with a difference in the 
they reap the rewards of their conscientious- ability to identify with the end product in 
and the punishments for their derelic- question. The usual blue collar job is only 
tions than a contrary situation where it is one | small portion of ; a much larger job- a 
difficult to sense any important connection: organization, and a contribution to the end 4% 
totheenterprise. product is rarely identifiable in any person- 


a . _ By themselves, , these differences in struc- ally gratifying sense. By contrast, ev ery cul- 
: tural orientations and the consequent differ- 4 tural token specifies that “what happens i in 


= ences" in identification giv e enough reason family life, and how children turn out, is the | 


to expect a considerable amount of variance — handiwork of parents and their handiwork 
ine But there are other differences which tie in _ (5) Finally, there appears to be a signifi- a 
4 p intimately with those just cited , and these ‘on difference in the extent to which total 7 is | 
4 may be more briefly mentioned here. personalities and Tange | 
Ww orkers entering blue collar 
tend to learn: to refer ‘themselves to their 7 
work-group peers for the appropriate model a 
of on-the- job behavior. Restraints: are exer- ‘talents are ‘elev ant. 
to keep any indiv idual from aspiring | highly restricted in that sense. . By contrast, 
4 "since e he i is rewarded pr wh to his posi- all of one’s talents. “Moreover, there j is con- i” 
tion on the _job, there is little point in ; siderably more room for the play of emo- 
striving beyond already established tions. In short, far more of the total range 
. positional pom unless ‘mobility — is desired of humanness i is relevant to ) parental th than to 
_and this striving can be seen as instrumental job roles. 
mobility. those who settle into Here, then, are a series of differences be 
permanent niches, there i is likely to be good Syn the structure of the job ro role a and =. 


- 


| 
large-scale industrial organization tends to : expectation that parents will tend far more 
be informally dominated at the blue collar toward the e totally social orientation, while 
hg level by the older and more settled workers. workers will tend more toward the totally 
contrast the theoretical model of personal orientation. 
parent is that of the “best possible parent,” Tor what extent, it may now be asked, can 
who “tries to do the most he can for. his “th this ‘difference conscientiousness be 
: children. ” This appears to be the generic accounted for by differences: ‘in the reward 
model held | up for emulation, no matter in structure? 
what stratum or group _ In describing the differences between the 
(2) On the av average blue collar job routines job and ‘parent roles in the p previous “pages, 
‘and there is little room for there have been | cited a number of inter- 
Spontaneity, ‘creativity and decision- making. -vening variables which seem to be required | 
In the parent role , however, in addition to to account for variations i in -conscientious- 2) 


the e recognized large me: measure of hard work, on ness. The concept of identification n is the 
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rger of persons to 


‘parent r roles make it eminently more possible 
much larger numbers 4 


their jobs. » 


i The basic. assumption here is that men 
tend to work harder, i.e., give more of them- ‘J 


imself y ‘selves. to an enterprise, when they consider — 

y fol- * themselves as intrinsic and valuable parts of | 
that enterprise. Moreover, ‘men come 

trol is value their parts in an e enterprise in propor- 

aa tion to the extent that they receive symbol- 

ict in 


ization of their value by those whose opinions 4 


only matter to. them by criteria which they 
e end we these ‘jem, three factors become ‘ 
‘rson- critical in determining the degree of identi- 
y cul- fication which any ‘individual | will exhibit: 
sm (a) ‘the amount of control he exercises 0 over 
isthe relevant environment; (b) the extent to 
aol _ | which he feels, directly and immediately, the 
consequences of his efforts; the extent 
gnifi- ‘i which the fact of his conscientiousness — 
total = isrewarded. 
Certain structural requirements of efficient 
s. In bureaucratic organization probably set sharp 
limits — a limits on on the amount of feasible decentral- 
and ization and spreading of control, and the 
sare extent to which average “employee can 
trast, me be brought to feel ‘the consequences of = 
own efforts more directly and immediately. 
con- se _ Theoretically, however. » there i is nothing 
emo- the e structural requirements of 
range rganization— which would make it 
to reward according to conscien- 
tiousness rather than according» to differ- 
‘the parent role structure, there: is 


considerable -conscientiousness precisely be- 
cause t there is a structural pay-off for being 
- conscientious. The more effort a man puts 
i into his parental role, the more he gets out — 
of it in gratification. ‘In the job structure, 
the relevance | of effort to reward is s much less 
direct and often inconsequential. if it is 
conscientiousness which one seeks to 
aa mize, then clearly it is this principle rather — 
ought to be the central criterion i ‘in 


‘that ng between ‘the: play unless their possessors are 


and desired rewards. 
identify with their parental tasks than with the discovery and training of of 


persons to | offer their services conscientiously, 


But the analysis of parent role playing: 


as possible without regard to differential and — 
invidiously evaluated rewards. This would 


‘Underlying | the assumption of a 


been shown to be an inadequate model < 


rewarded with unequ al amounts < of scarce 


But maximum “equality, opportunity is 
the crucial | necessity in these phases. When 
it comes to motivating these trained, talented » 
one can a argue that ‘they will withhold if ps 
they are not offered differential rewards 


only ‘on the thi is is “the 
‘nature of man.” 


has shown how the “ ‘nature of man” also 
includes being willing to be as conscientious 


seem to suggest that if men tend to insist on 
- differential rewards as the price for offering © 
their differential ‘talents, it is because they 
have been “socialized, instructed and» en- 
couraged to do so, rather than because of 
any | “Gnevitabilities” in their human makeup. 
“natural 


tendency t to seek differentiated are 


social behavior. It seems strange that 

should be allowed to re- enter a system oi ; 
‘theoretical | postulates i in this scarcely altered 


‘is sugg ested, in summary, therefore, 
that 


1. There is a marked loss of conscientiousness 


in system ¢ of ‘unequal positional 
wards. 
_ 2. This loss would be considerably reduced if _ 


identification were increased at all levels of — 


Equal rewards for equal 1 conscientiousness- 
would probably produce a marked increase 
in identification, 


scientiousness _ is probably, therefore, a 


reasonable alternative to a system of 


playing no matter the institutional 


rs are 


—_ system of equal rewards for equal con- _ 


~ 
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FUN CTIONAL 


analysis is supposed to to then arises: Ww hy not a society able to 


plain a given cultural item in terms of | ‘Survive by 1 using the alternative to attain 


certain of its consequences, particularly the functional prerequisite? 


‘those affecting societal survival or individual » On the other hand, adjustive explanations 4 
satist action. Such analysis should take into suppose that failure to attain some state of 
item’s functional alternatives, affairs: gives rise to dissatisfaction among: 
other items of culture which, it members of the "society and that a given 
employed, would have the conse- item which reduces that dissatisfaction will 
- quences. ty his paper attempts to show that tend to persist. . A functional alternative, in 
inequality as analyzed by Davis case some other item which would 
Moore? has functional _alternativ es and reduce the ‘dissatisfaction, , would tend to 
, that this fact requires extension or modifica- ‘remove the reinforcement by which "the 
tion of their analysis. original item was explained. Accordingly, 
unctional explanations of cultural uni- complete adjustive explanation should show 
versals, whether given in terms of of survival | h alternative: 
‘or adjustment,’ into difficulty over ployed. In either case, failure to explain why 
alternatives. Surviv al explanations typically the: alternatives have not been substituted 


assume that any society must, in order to for the original item should throw doubt at 


surv ive, attain certain States which are its upon the adequacy of the analysis and | spur 


“functional prerequisites.” is” search f for other consequences by which 


assumed or shown that a particular cultural the item may be more. fully explained. 


item tends to bring about one or more of In their noteworthy analysis of inequality, 
these prerequisites. From these propositions, Davis and Moore appear to have considered 
it is sometimes deduced that any surviving inadequately the possibility of functional 
society will necessarily possess the particular alternatives. They attempt to account. for 
item. If it can be that the the presumed universality of “stratification,” 
item has | a functional alternative capable of | by which they ‘mean inequality among the 
fulfilling the same prerequisite, this. “rights and perquisites of different positions 
nation becomes insufficient, for ‘te question | ina society. nae heir explanation is ae 


Expanded version of paper read at the annual * Davis is Moore, cit. number of defi- 


of the American Sociological Society, Sep- ni 


why such alternatives have not been 
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tember, 1954. I am indebted Chris Argyris, 


‘eae Peter Murdock, and Earl -Rubington for Tumin of ‘Stratification: A crit. 
- their comments on an earlier draft of this paper. ical Analysis,” American Sociological “Review, 18 
a For a discussion of functional alternatives, see - (1953) pp. 387-394. The concept of “equality “a 
R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, mains to be elucidated. Davis and Moore ap- 
Glencoe, Tl: The Free Press, 1949, esp. ‘pp. 34- “37, . parently mean the term to apply to equality of 


oe 7 Kingsley Davis and Wilbert E. Moore, “Some _ their paper does not specify how and from whose — 


Principles of Stratification,” | American Sociological _ point of view reward-equality is to be judged. Are 
Review, 10 (1945), pp. 242-249. Recent dis scussion rewards equal if every member of the society re- 


has not substantially modified those points to which ports the same degree of satisfaction as every other 


the present paper is directed. See K. Davis, Human member, as might be the case in a society mot | a 


: 2 + Society, New York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 364-389 = each member | preferred his own position to that of 


and Davis’ “Reply” | to M. M. Tumin, American — every other? Or is equality measured by the - 
Sociological Review, 18 (1953), pp. 394-397, tribution of some “objective” 
8 For a discussion of the interrelation of these wealth and power? How should rewarding prop- 
principles in the analysis of economic behavior, see erties be established: by verbal reports of pref- ( 
Alchian, “Uncertainty, Evolution and Eco- erence, choice behavior, or differential reinforcing 
nomic Theory,” The Journal of Political Economy, capacity ? How would different rewards be equated — 
‘38 } (1950), Pp. 211-221. and different value systems taken into account in 
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FUN CTIONAL — EQUALITY 
on the premise that that differential rewards tend are similar in such features area,’ 
motivate the most qualified ‘persons to posraphy, type of agriculture (mixed), pop- 
train for and ‘fill “ the most important ulation size (about 475), ethnic origin 
‘e ‘positions. ” As they put it, “Social ‘inequality: _ (predominantly Eastern European) ,® and po- 
ia thus an u unconsciously evolved device by litical affiliation (social democratic) ,° but dif- 
which societies that the most fer markedly in economic organization. The 
portant: positions are conscientiously filled” operates on the principle ‘ “from each 
the most qualified persons.” Presumably according to ability, to each according to 
3 ‘the consequence of this is to ‘maximize the need ,” distributing material benefits: (but not = 
| effectiveness of the society, it is not power and prestige) roughly equal shares 
dear w hether this consequence is seen as a _ without regard to work status. 10 The moshav_ : 
functional prerequisite for survival, a source is a cooperative whose land is divided into 
adjustive satisfaction, or, both. In any equal farmsteads, each of which is worked 
case, their explanation becomes insufficient without ‘hired help by a family acceptable 


the same consequence can» -be brought 


-writer’s unpublished doctoral dissertation, 4 Insti- 
about by other cultural items, i.e., if in- tutional Consistency in a a Collective Society, Yale 
equality as seen by Davis and Moore appears University, 1952. 
“to have functional jal alternatives. 7In September, 1950, Orah held 8335 dunams 


ie the ' tw it onsidered h: ere, - to 8021 for Tamim. Of this total, more were held — 
n the wo. ‘communi ies c nsidere . ‘on temporary loan pending the formation of new 


some cultural practices tend to accomplish  abnmente by Orah (3650 dun.) than by Tamim 
the consequences w hich Davis and _ Moore (2000 dun.) (One dunam equals approximately one- — 
attribute to inequality. No attempt is made fourthofoneacre) = 


Among the respondents to a questionnaire ad- 
show that these items Teplace inequality to more than 90 per cent of all adult 


~ completely. Since inequality exists in various members in both settlements, 65.3 per cent from y 
’ ~ forms: in both communities, , the purpose | is = and 62.3 per cent from Tamim said they had y 
a not to challenge the Davi is- Moore generali- originated in Russia, Poland, or the “%altic countries. o. 
versal. Nor will Israel was the next largest iding 174 
per cent of kvutza and 15.6 per cent of moshavy 
respondents. Both had drawn about the same pro- 


an attempt be made to demonstrate that 
ony sometimes detract from portion from the Balkans (8.7 per cent kvutza 


—. than contribute to maximum efficiency 8.8 per cent moshav), while the moshav had - 
in the training and distribution of personnel, larger proportion from Germany, Austria, 
even though this may well be the case in. Czechoslovakia (7.8 per cent kvutza 


per cent moshav). 
the coilective community. . This paper simply © 9A majority of the Israeli collectives, known as 


_ out that both communities have de-  kibbutzim, were composed at the time of the study 
veloped other than inequality which either wholly or in substantial part of ‘members 
help get important positions conscientiously — @iiiliated with the leftist Mapam party. Orah was — 


= selected from among the predominantly Mapai 
by able personnel. democratic) collectives, known as kvutzot, 


__ The data come from a year’s comparative oe permit comparison with one of the moshav 
~ of two middle-sized Israeli settlements, settlements, none of which supports Mapam. In the 
a collective koutza which will here be internal with which 
we are here concerned, the kvutzot do not appear 
called Orah, ‘the other smallholders’ differ substantially from kibbutzim of 
moshav called Tami The two settlements ble size and political homogeneity. 
See Eva Rosenfeld, “Social Stratification in a 
teckoning the degree of equality within a given “Classless’ Society,” "American. Sociological Review, 
_ Society? In short, are there so many different ways 16 (1951) pp. 766-774. For further description and 
of judging equality that no society could possibly - discussion of the Israeli collectives, see J. Baratz, 
meet all of them, with the result that inequality Degania, Tel Aviv: Lion the Printer, 1943; Y. Ben 
| mould be universal by virtue of the ambiguity , (Morris), “The Kibbutz at the Cross- 
which it is defined? roads,” in Zionist Newsletter, (1949-50), Nos. 
Davis and Moore, op. cit. 6-13; Maletz, Young Hearts, New York: 
Substitute names have been wed ts to conceal Schocken, 1950; R. D. Schwartz, “Social Factors” 
the identity of the two settlements. Field work on in the Development of Legal Control,” Vale Law — 
_ which this paper is based was carried out in 1949- Journal, 63 (1954) pp. 471-491; M. E. Spiro, “Is a 
with aid of a Sterling Predoctoral Fellow- ‘the Family Universal?” American Anthropologist, 
- ship from Yale University and a Research Training 56 (1954) pp. 839-846; and United Nations Series 
from the Social Science Research Community Organization Development, 
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s _ bers appear to stem from the fact that at they — 


REVIEW 


. General Assembly. The | ‘capped by lack of a tradition, the 
economic system of each settlement t requires _moshav farmer n must utilize call his decision- 
a distinctive work force. making abilities to achieve security. Similar 
the kvutza a highly co-ordinated esponsibility | devolves on the skilled workers 
economy provides relatively few independent who comprise the remaining third 
decision- making positions and a large pro- family heads. Many of them must procure - 
portion of routine semi-skilled agricultural and schedule work, manage their financial 
and service jobs. Three-fifths of the workers affairs, and conduct small-scale farming. 
consider themselves to be working under the Moshav wives manage the household, care 
direction of others, and very few are wholly for the children, assume responsibility ‘a 
independent of superiors. Follow wing the for certain of the lighter farm chores. Much 
classic administrative pattern, many of the less authority is exercised in the ‘moshav > 
directed workers are themselves responsible than in the kvutza_ economy: three- fifths 
supervising others. More than half of of Tamim’s ‘members report that they 
all members report themselves responsible -~ work directions from no one, and four- 
: for other workers, e either other members or fifths are not responsible for ‘the 1 work « of any 


‘supervisors are responsible for only one or the two settlements differ 1 markedly 
two workers, nearly one- fourth are respon- in the extent to » which their workers are 
sible for more than ten workers, and required to use their 
‘including | some of the lower level adminis- bilities for decision-making. we assume 
 trators. Even among the supervisory jobs, that other factors such as the composition 
pariicularly the lower organizational tl the work force are re equal, we would expect 
- levels, much of the work is s designated un-— the kvutza to have a shortage of routine 
skilled or semi-skilled “Dlack”’ work, neither workers the moshav a dearth of re- 
_ demanding nor permitting a high degree of sponsible decision- -makers. Each kind of 
independent decision- making. Many expres- position, whether or not the “most 
4 sions of job dissatisfaction by kvutza ‘mem- portant” j in the society, is important enough 
that failure adequately to fill it results 
do not feel that their skills are being ade- in dissatisfaction the 'members and | 
quately” utilized, e.g., that their jobs ar are threat to the survival of settlement. 
that: their mat ‘manager is oppressive, or that Scarcity of workers willing and/or able ‘to. 
they: could be doing far more constructive fill positions should lead, according to 
work, . and Moore, to differential reward for 
y contrast, the moshav economy makes their conscientious ; performance. In_ their 
= very different demands on its members. Two- words, ‘ ... if [a position] is important but 
thirds of the family heads are farmers, and hard to fill, the reward must be high enough 
each farmer is ‘expected to manage all the to get it filled anywa: y.7 18 Special “rewards” 
branches of his” farm effectively enough decision-makers in the moshav and for 
- stay above a certain danger point.’* Under routine workers in the the kvutza should be 
difficult economic > conditions and handi- expected. em 


11 For of the moshav type o In each sett ment, howev other meas- their 


settlement, see S. Dayan, Moshav Ovdim, Tel | ures have di developed which tend to insure setur 

Aviv: Lion the Printer, 1947; S. Eisenstadt, ‘that ‘these positions are conscientiously owe 
Age Groups and Social , Jerusalem: 1951, ably fil filled. measures fall | into two | 
‘mimeo. ; Y. Talmon-Garbier, ‘ Social Differentiation 
in Co-operative Communities,” British Journal of classes: : those which modify positions inclu 
Sociology, 3 (1952) pp. 339-357; and H. Viteles, those which modify personnel. Since the  outsi 


“Jewish Agricultural Settlements in Israel,” positions in the two settlements a res 


aa ternational Journal of Agrarian Affairs, 2 (1955) 


_ 12This requirement is embodied in the standard- the 2 adjustive measures to work in | opposite 
‘moshav constitution, an English translation of directions. will, therefore, be to 


which is given in S. Dayan, op. cit. Article B, ? 
Section 4 states that, “the individual them wherever possible. 


whe 13 and Moore, Op. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO INEQUALITY 
OF POSITIONS structure, another measure has 
"ployed which increases the supply of workers q 
‘It is possible to. decrease a ae for routine jobs. The practice of job rotation > 


- resulting from underfilling of important po- -Tequires that the holders of decision- — . ad 


sitions by changing positional requirements positions spend some of their work days 
woul measures ten din ‘decrease such as the Treasurer and Chief Coordiaator 
are expected to spend two weeks waiting on 
tables i ‘in the collective dining hall. Male job ; 
rotation is, however, largely symbolic, having 
run into competition with the economic 


“di ld necessity for effective co- ordination; 
the opposite wou women, it is a deal more e substantial: 


required. 
7 There are a number of devices by which § 
the kvutza decreases the proportion of sub- 


_ of farm wor he ps reduce the e amount ~ labor continually in subordinate positions. 


~ unskilled labor. Every tractor «r combine — In the family-based economy of the moshav q 


purchased | by the kvutza | creates a position nothing comparable to job ‘rotation is 
for another culture hero, a “tractorist,” 


Who found. Each adult worker must accomplish a 
_ by the standards of the community is s number of tasks, but these remain fairly — 
a6 highly skilled worker. ‘The kvutza has seven fixed. Certain sp. specialized jobs such as as tractor 

operation” regularly done by ‘skilled 
workers who telieve the general farmer 


— 
> 


but ‘only eighteen horses against 
‘ 4 ninety- six in the moshav. The kvutza has 


the pressure toa acquire even more ‘skills ills than 
also acquire his farm already requires. 
which further Jessen n the numbers  ‘Meshey “customs include two measures 
k tend to reduce the extent to which 
work provides vutza special knowledge a and skill are needed by 
‘with m many _ opportunities for the the individual farmer. First, Tamim hand 
of decision-making My W as a community task the acquisition 
approval of the General Asseml y, members ers distribution of technical agricultural knowl- 
may take positions outside of the edge. Meshey procedure i in this regard con- 
munity, ‘returning all their ‘earnings above trasts with that of the kvutza, where the 
expenses to the kvutza treasury. Kvutza acquisition of new knowledge is largely left 
F Orah “usually” has ten or fifteen of ‘these to individual managers who are expected to =] 
workers, engaged in activities such as guid- ead pertinent literature on their own time — 


new settlements, co- -ordinating confeder-— - initiative. In the moshav, special com- 
3 ation “projects, or doing» government work, 


_ Typically, outside workers are former man- 


agers of kvutza activities who have passed seminated members i in the form of 
their” physical prime. Often reluctant to 


advice, This measure serves at o once to in- 
‘Teturn to_ physical labor, these individuals — crease actual skill and to reduce the — 
are permitted to work at jobs which effec- 


f d d d 


=? 


operatively a limited of ‘economic 
activities such as the ‘raising of ‘field crops. a 


a result, the relative aad for routine Cte 
is diminished. Moshav members, on the 
other hand, are quite unwilling to Although this tendency has progressed far 

| leave their farms for any sort of a | ther i in other 1 moshav settlements, traces 
ion and do so, if at all, only for short ‘noticeable in Tamim. In. thus moving slightly 
periods of time. "toward the kvutza system, the moshav re- 


inally, within the kvutza “occupational du duces decision-makers 
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by delegating authority to the more be inadequately filled. ‘Migration and if 
"toutes by deleting among its members. socialization practices work to this end in 4 
settlements are virtual opposites, measures" Migration. It is possible that the 
| - tending to reduce the numbers of such po- sons who originally migrated to the two] 
sitions should tend to make the two occu- jaan differed in their skills and work 
pational _ structures” more similar in this motivations. Information available only” on 
regard. D Desp ite these measures, however, a 
_ there remains a disparity between the the two were similar in having 
settlements in actual work opportunities: gone ‘to Palestine from the same lands of 
Orah continues to require more routine origin and in having» had as 
Tamim more responsible | decision-- migration the desire “to build a new life.’ 


degree of independence, freedom from however, quite different. More than 
tion, and necessity f for thought and planning ‘many kvutza | as moshav respondents (73. 
provided in their present jobs. On a ‘three cent to 33.1 per cent) report that such 
question | Guttman quasi-scale, two-thirds of socially oriented motives as the desire to 
"the moshav_ respondents said they hi had a high build a just society, to ¢ change the nature of 
degree of actual responsibility as compared ‘and to live in social solidarity were 
with less than one-half of kvutza respond- primary to them. Adherence to their socially 4 
ents. (See Table 1.) Such differences in _ oriented | “religion of labor” may have ae 


actual positional “requirements would be kvutza members more willing to do routine 
‘Taste 1. Reportep RESPONSIBILITY ween? 


_ tasks. Although the data do not conclusively _ 
‘justify this inference, they do suggest 
—= selective migration is one way in which a a | 


Wax work “force may be fitted to positional 


(Kvutza) 


Moshav 
quirements, 


High responsibility 8 67. _ Whatever ‘the composition of the 


‘Total 100 high | proportion of routine workers has 
a filled somewhat by the | continuous “subse- 


quent i immigration of unskilled workers. s. But 
 *The technique utilized for scale construction | rs h tl he 
is described in S. Stouffer and associates, Measure- Workers w se _Permanen y in t 4 
and Prediction, Princeton: Princeton Uni- kvutza have slowly picked skills which 
Press, 1950. In the formulation, pretesting, permit them to compete for jobs carrying | 
administration of the questionnaires, the decision. making responsibility. This has 
_ writer was assisted by Louis Guttman and members ‘ re dt tt: ce 
his staff at the Israel Institute of Applied Social ‘to ‘sharpen the problem by ‘reducing | 


Research, Jerusalem. The sample consisted of more> 
than 90 per cent of the adult members of each “to accept routine me A partial solution has" 


community, but contained fewer persons in the 
kvutza mainly because the kvutza population in- “been 1 found in the practice of accepting 


cludes a higher proportion of such ineligible resi- trainees for limited periods of time. ‘These 


> 
dents: as trial members, trainees, and _comprise groups of young people, usually 
recent immigrants to Israel, who intend to 


caries in for a continuation of dif- collectiv During thelr training 


ALTERATION or PERSONNEL 


skilled labor. As one trainee ut it: 
Modification ¢ of of the skills and “motivation 


of personnel is a second major way to insure all We came here to learn how to be ‘oe 
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— universally these trainees complain that 
stead of being taught advanced 


kite kitchen floor before I know activities, and steering of work. 
By contrast, the moshav has not absorbed Kvutza workers whe accept this view ew tend 


large numbers of trainees; has lower level of. aspiration and 


ments for which it has ‘attempted to ‘supply s routine jobs. 


advisors. 3. When | a “national emergency made also tends | to d develop 
it. ecessary_ for the moshav to accept individuals whose aspirations talent 
"trainees, the farmers sought a as rire eden utilization do not exceed the likelihood that 

these talents will be used. In the collective | 


Irpose nursery children are stereotyped from an 


w mem- 
life. 


as leaders or non-leaders, a distinction which 


: oath collective socialization hel s to preserve into 
‘full responsibility. ‘for adult lif 
adult life. 


di ‘alll 
the farm is a major consideration. whom ‘they can and from whom they 
y a Another way in which work forces are a -ad- not get what they want. Such a | “peck- 


the emigration « n of individuals who don’ t ‘fit. notable i in the kvutza for the earliness with 
‘Emig rants, from the kvutza | frequently leave which it is established, ‘its persistence, the t 


cially on sharpness of the distinctions it draws 
made 


the extent to which the children. accept the 

can’t live in a kvutza because I can’t stand Moshav training, by contrast, , heavily 
to have anyone tell me me where to ‘plant this indiv idual responsibility. . The 
tree. daily routine of farm management rewards 


fi ffec ti d id 
M shay nembers ¥ who der art are usuall a e armer | or e Cc ive ecisions an pun- 


able manage ge their “farms succesfully. 

4 Opinion, neither as omniscient nor as omnip- 
Thus the r remaining work force in each 


munity contains a higher proportion of aa the individual so effectively from 

indivi iduals able to fill th the requisite deviant action. Independent decisions can be 

Training of Personnel. Personnel el may objective circumstances. Children growing 
also be changed by modifying the char- under their Parents’ tutelage in the 


"with their jobs. As one such person put i it: 


~ placing hir him. _In the kvutza there is a ten- 


responsibility in farm work at an early age. 
re ce but = ‘to de- emphasize the importance for This" ‘distinguishes them ‘from kvaten chil- 
on has the ordinary worker 0 of ‘those skills which who learn g group Tesponsibility, in 
might 1 make him a candidate for the top o's the individual plays his part by fitting 
managerial positions. Iti is sufficient to know whatever role the group assigns him. 
one’s own branch, or even one’s own place ey 3. Discussion. ' ‘Through a combination of 
within it it. A ty typical s statement by one of the such factors as selection and training, but 


kvutza_ confederation leaders justifies the differential 


acteristics of the individual rather than for taking 


erform The farmer is incapable of grasping 1949, P-39. 


. fe = |e 4 ~ the over- -all circumstances of a large farming workers, differential rewards of “humor and di- 


version . . self-respect and ego- -expansion” 
_ tinue to be attained by - ed managers. Cf. Eva 
Rosenfeld, of. cit., p. 


man at work in kvutza- is 
armers familiar with one or two aspects of 


tween dominant and submissive types, and Pa 


otent as that of the kvutza, does not re- 


15 Despite the scarcity of routine 


early ag: by their nurses and other. adults 
. The children learn rapidly from 


justed to prevail ailing requirements is is through order,” unusual among “children, 


ag 


ishes him for incorrect | ones. Moshav public 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
have ‘influenced toward majority in the kvutza ( 55 per r cent) aspire. 
= work a these have to and nave low in their work 


2 responsibility in the kvutza CONCLUSION 


r a &, in the moshav. That this is in fact the ae 


is indicated in the responses s of mem- 
ures” ‘ide can serve to in- 


to a Guttman quasi-scale composed of 

bi crease the effectiv eness with which positions 
uestions -concernin reference for work 
3 4 ef filled. The positional structure can be 


which gives different degrees ¢ of indeper nd- _ are 


‘ence, freedom from direction, and the neces- changed to coincide more closely with avail- 
sit of ‘thou ht an lanning. ‘Fewer than able motivated skills, and the skills can’ be 
ay 8 P g- ‘modified in a number of ways other than by 


= more than two-thirds of those in the moshav_ the unequal al distribution o of rewards. wae 


ae y i Why have such measures not been utilized 
ted that th ] f high . 
indicat instead of inequality to permit either the 


of responsibility in work. (See Table 
| ) These These “differences are slightly” greater ‘survival or or optimal adjustment of some com- 
pletely -equalitarian society? It is possible 


th ome of h easures, 
TABLE 2. REPORTED ASPIRATIONS FOR RESPONSIBILITY wall t such = 
WorK, IN PERCENTAGES temporary influx trainees, are not possil 


for most societies. Other “measures, such as 
 Orah Tamim job rotation, might typically lead lead to more 
69. = turn out upon investigation that such 
Do not desire "Measures, ‘though alone 
100 (N=122) 


than the differences in estimates of actual _ which Davis a and Moore sought to explain — 
= responsibility exercised in present jobs. This it. They may have erred in stressing | maxi- 
adaptation of personnel increases the likeli- mum effectiveness instead of the individual 
hood that workers in both settlements will satisfaction which inequality typically 
get a chance t to do the kinds of jobs they — brings to those aaineetel enough to control — 
desire. , and accordingly, it may be assumed the distribution of rewards. W hether there 
_ that these jobs will be done conscientiously. have existed functional alternatives. capable 
In fact both settlements h have _about the of attaining > latter” consequences is 
"same e percentage of individuals ( 67 per cent problematic; if not, an adjustive _explana- 
in Orah to 71 per cent in Tamim) who re- tion for the universality inequality mi may lecte 
port having the kind of job to which they - welll lie here, rather than in terms of max- ee 
aspire, i.e. , either aspire to imum effectiveness which appears attainable 
¢ _ jobs and have them or do not aspire to re- by alternative means. The discovery o — g 


these ‘ “suited” w orkers, howev er, large more- careful canvassing g of the functional 
majority in the (77 per cent) aspire ‘consequences by which cultural items are 
ge 


sponsible jobs and do not have them. Of all functional | alternatives thus necessitates a 
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AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
\HIS paper the i initial findings it became clear ‘that ‘the 


‘City IT. of the study involved paper is concerned is: “Who participates to 


the de development of a 1 scale for measuring what “extent in community ; affairs and what 
community participation and the administer- factors | are associated with such participa- 
_ ing of a basic schedule to a random sample tion? However, the more basic problem is 
of the adult population in ‘each community concerned with the structural patterns of 
in order to identify some of the factors communities. age’ 


_ While this study in an interest VALLEY CITIES I AND 


4, 


The two communities from which the data q 


for this study were secured are somewhat 


different. V Valley City I is a small town with 
opulation of 2,000, situated on a 
meeting of the American Sociological al 


tember,1954. highway some fourteen miles from 


_ 1The data for this paper are taken from an » university. city of 40,000 population. It de 
interdisciplinary study of policy formation cur- rives its livelihood largely from. dairying, 
_ rently in progress at the University of Oregon under © agriculture « and lumber. Both its size and 


the auspices of the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
Administration in the Northwest organization of _ activities a are relatively 


financed by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. The ‘stable, it displays few cleavages or 
aa) author is indebted to his colleagues and the grad- ¥ ‘strong issues. The ‘people generally oppose a 

students who have worked as the introduction of new industries and insist 


 2The 1 lation for Valley 
city wa same. The e sample population consists sof 


260 randomly selected adults of both sexes. 


. ‘to a list of all residents in the community. The ; 
list was checked in advance and found to be 98 


_ per cent complete and accurate. In Valley City II a 3A separate tabulation by sex of the data used 
three stage sampling procedure was employed. a in this paper does not reveal a sufficient difference 
i ee Ze table of random numbers approximately to justify a separate analysis. There is no significant or 
one third of the blocks were sampled out. Within difference in the distribution of males and females 
_ each sample block alternate households were se- on the social participation scale or their distribu- — 
lected, and within each household | one respondent tion between the income categories. There is, , how- 
was chosen by random number, 2 a a significant difference ut the .05 level in 
basic schedule was third regard to the age and educational composition, fe- 
community and administered by individual inter- males being over represented at the lower age : 
view to the sample population in each of the _ levels and in the middle educational categories. 7 
Subject communities. The interviewers were ad- For the purpose of this paper, however, the im-— 
were extensive | portant question is whether there is any ‘difference 
in the use of the schedule and supervised in th between the sexes in regard the relation - 
ie An “adult” was defined as one who assumed scores. The pattern of relationship as ~hown in 
the role of an adult in the community by virtue Tables 2, 3, and 5 is not changed when the sexes are 
- of having completed his education and entered the tabulated separately. The only difference is that the 
labor market. Five per cent of the Valley City I relation of income a nd education to social " par- 
oe population and three per | cent of the Valley ticipation is somew hat accentuated in the case of 
City II sample were under 21 years of age but females. 
4 were out of school, employed, and in most in- | _ Further, the pattern of distribution in the cross 
_ Stances married. All those over 21 years of age who tabulations of the selected variables presented in 
_ were regular students in a at ccd were Tables 4, 6 and 7 is the same for both sexes. The 


selected by applying a table of random 


three demographic factors to social participation 
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City II is located three from scores ranged from zero to ten, 

university city mentioned above thereby constituting a simple eleven point 

part of a growing ‘metropolitan area. scale to serve as a measure of the extent of 

and lumber mills. It has a population THE PARTICIPATION F PROFILE 


of 16,000, having increased 250 per cent 
Since 1940; it displays many of of the ‘internal & The General Community — Participation 


strains associated with rapid gr growth : and has’ _ Scores for the sample populations of the two 


a high rate of population mobility. During te are given in Table 1. As is | 
ae, recent years there have been a series of 


dicated, the distributions Of individual 
Streets, zoning and public power facilities. 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY 

Community PARTICIPATION SCORES 
+The sample population consists of 752 
“4 adults of both | sexes. cer CityI Valley City 


wee 


it 10.0 99. 13. 


9. 
4 
q 
ciations, such as Chapin’s Social Participa- 


‘tion Scale, or single channel participation, 10 


such as voting. The relating 0 of participation — 


to ) the policy formation n process in this study 
"made desirable an index that would reflect Scores” for the two communities are very 
; activity in a variety of channels as well as - similar. In both instances there is a distinct 4} 


formal and informal involvement. with the greater part of the popula- 
ntrated the low end of the 


poi parthipetion in 
affairs. These questions pertained to such scores or more. The principal 
overt. ating in elections; fre- difference between the two distributions is 
quent discussion of “educational, govern- that in V alley City II the number of 
mental and civic affairs with members of _ respondents having scores of 0 and 1 is the 
a one’s family, friends and officials; member- same, e, and the mean score is somewhat higher 
= ‘ship in organizations and associations;  tak- = —2.94 as compared to 2.63 for Valley City 
ing an active part. in local ‘educational or A his difference is apparently due to the — 
issues; ; attending meetings larger number of respondents i in Valley City 
where community affairs were a major ‘sub- II receiving scale on the basis of 


ject consideration; and associating having ‘ “frequently” discussed ‘designated 


frequently with community Officials and community affairs with members of their | 


method of scoring ‘was to give each “frequent” discussion seemingly reflects the 
respondent point for each question of issues or problems in a rapidly 
answered in the affirmative or for frequency | =” city. In view of the ‘difference be- | 
of activity above a given level. The resulting the | two 0 communities, it is significant 
of the selected demographic variables and It is recognized that this scale not 
social participation means that any interpretation om measure either the intensity or effectiveness of | par-— 
of the uniformities in the data must apply oe ticipation bet, is limited to amount or extent of the 
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“that two are so y alike, received scale scores of 0 or 
This, and the several comparable distribu- 1 received slightly higher scores through 
tions in the literature, suggest the discussed current ‘issues “frequently” 


most marked increase ir in mean score is: 

between the high school and college levels. 
VARIABLES RELATED TO (0 PARTICIPATION At the c ollege levels the respective mean 
scores are very similar: 5. 25 and 4.79 at the 
& Education. . As shown in Table 2, the meain_ - college non-graduate level and 5.77 and 5.62 
“participation scores by educational levels mat the graduate level. On these 

‘the two communities _ correspond closely. data it would appear at first sight that the 
of data s show continuous ntinuous and relationship between educational level and 


_ ‘TABLE 2. MEAN GENERAL COMMUNITY PARTICIPA- 
TION Scores BY EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


ship is ‘somewhat ‘complex. 


‘Income. mean participation scores. 
arranged by y income a distinct 
Score relationship a; again is found. 
Grades 7-9 101 63 240 2. 3. GENERAL ‘Community Particrpa-— 
Grades 10-12 74 11 === Scores By Income Levers* 
= i 
College 5 34 5.62 "Ter. City I = City II 


City Valley City II 


Total 260 2.63 | 2.92 Mean Mean» 
a 


rise in ‘mean score with rise ‘in in level Under $2,000 36 = 64 
of formal education.‘ ‘Those i in the lower $2,000-$3 999 102 


* 
tional categorie show omewhat higher $4:000-$9,999 
educational categories show somewhat hig $10,000 and over 4.75 4. 


scores in the second 1 community than Total 2492. 728 2. 


espondent alone if single and the combined income 


See es eciall i ulian L. Woodward and Elmo 
4 and wife if the respondent is married. 


876. ‘gle: Frederick | A. Bushee, “Social 

Sociology, 51 (1945), pp. 217-226; Herbert 
Goldhamer, Some Factors Affecting Participation primarily to reflect the actual in- 
Voluntary Associations (Unpublished Ph.D. come of the 


Dissertation, University of Chicago, 1943); Mirra 


Komarovsky, “The Voluntary Associations of © In both instances the rise in mean score e with 
Urban Dwellers,” American Sociological Review, in income level is continuous and ap- 


(1946), pp. 686-698, and “A Comparative Study 
Voluntary Organizations of ‘Two Suburban proaches: straight line. In both instances — 


Communities,” Publication of the American Soci- those with: incomes of $10,000 and above 
George A. Lundberg, Mirra Komarovsky, and M. 7 Compare W. A. Anderson, Social Par- 
A. McInerny, Leisure: A Suburban Study, New ticipation and Social Status Self- Ratings, ” American 
York, 1934, pp. 128-129; W. Lloyd Warner and Sociological Review, 11 (1946), pp. 256-257; 
Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of « Modern Com- Emory J. Brown, “The Self as Related to Formal ~ 
_ munity, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941, | Participation in Three Pennsylvania Rural Com- | 
Compare: Donald G. Hay, “The Social Floyd Dotson, “Patterns of Voluntary Association 
a ticipation of Housebolds in Selected Rural Com- _ Among Urban Working Class Families,” American 
munities of the Northeast,” Rural Sociology, 15 Sociological Review, 16 (1951), pp. 687-693; Don- | 
(1950), pp. 146-147; ger Meron “Class, ald G. Hay, op. cit.; Mirra Komarovsky, “A Com- 
Leisure, and Social Participation, 4 American Soci- parative Study of Voluntary of Two 
“ological Review, 19 (1954), pp. 79-80. Very few Suburban Communities,” of. dt, p. 90; William 
studies of social participation have isolated edu- G. Mather, “Income and Participation,” 


ation as a factor but rather it in Sociological Review, 6 (1941), PP. 380-3835 
‘4 general social status rating. 


eonard op. cit. Pp. 


= However, as is indicated below, the relation-_ 


munities,” Rural Sociology, 18 (1953), pp. 
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d have scale scores approximately | 2.5 times $5 999; and from 2. 00 to 6.40 for those 

higher than those with incomes below $2,000. with incomes above $6,000. It is to be noted, a 

Here again one might be tempted to assume if however, that the increase in 1 mean score ‘ 

a direct relationship. However, a a breakdown a with rise in educational level is more marked 
ad of the data for Valley City II reveals a more G for those in the highest income category, 

complex relationship for both education and Thus, the relation between educational level 


income. and participation score holds, regardless of 


. able 4 shows the mean participation income, but toa differential | extent depend. 
Scores for ‘Valley City II by both income upon income level. 


and educational In order to avers In brief , neither two variables, i in- 


a he 


tal — meee = 


relation of income to ‘participa- combined presence of these two variables. 


tion score. e. For those whose education did Because the income ct curve tends to be an — 
‘not go beyond the 9th grade the respective education curve and vice versa, the two 


‘shown are 1.65, 2.19 ‘and 2.00. This would gether, a ‘compound 


‘fndicate that income is not related when edu- effect. 


cation is below a given point. In “contrast, ae _ There is some evidence that education is 


for those whose education stopped at the more ‘significant variable. Education at 
10-12 grade level there i is an over-all ise in the college level results in high ‘scores in 
mean participation score from 2.64 at ‘the all i income categories, while the reverse is fi 
$3,000 and under level to 3.93 at the $6, 000 not “true. In no instance does high income 
and above level. For at the = the n mean score for ‘the low ‘education 


scores for the three income levels” variables tend to be present or absent t to | 


middle i income level, and reaches 6. 40 at tthe Age. In the c case age, a com- 
upper income level. Thus, the o original rela-_ parison between two communities 
tionship between income and participation possible. because of a change made in the 
Seems ‘to hold old only i if, education | is above a age categories used i in the second community. a) 
given level. Even so, as shown in Table 5, there is 
While all "income groups have low scores tendenc y for participation scores to cli climb 
(see Table 4) when formal education | does during the twenties and “thirties and to de- 


not go beyond the 9th grade, there is a defi- ’ cline in the later years.8 8 In Valley City I 


4 q 
nite rise in the mean scores education Compare Selz C. Mayo, “Age Profiles of Social 


rises for each of the three income groups. Participation in Rural Areas of Wake County, | 

‘The rise in Score from grade 19 to North Carolina,” Rural Sociology, 15-1950), pp. 
242-251. The main difference between the findings 
of the Mayo study and the one reported here is : 

those with incomes “under $3 1000; ‘from : 2. 19 that the decline in participation scores appears at 


4.28 for those with incomes of. age in the latter case. 


21-2 
— 30-3 
4 40-4 
bry, the number of levels of education The original apparent simple relationship 
— income have been reduced to three. between both education and income and par- =: 55-6 
“are pstant there on score _mav then be due 65 a 
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Grade 

Colleg 

Total 


level 
ss 


t the tendency 


— age level is minimized. For each educational _ 
level the score of those 55 years _ 
age and older is definitely above that of 


o. Score 
| 
years —34 age group and only slightly below 


V alley City I alley City 


93 that of the the 35— 54 age group. ‘This 
193 2. 82 that advanced age itself is not so > significant 


_a factor as it first appeared. 
The limited relevancy of age as a factor 
3. 30 aq further indicated when | age is held con- 
50-59 stant and mean scores are calculated by edu- 
55-65 


Gee Table 6) ‘the mean 


7 a 4 65 and over ‘oe a those whose education did not go beyond 


— | 45-54 and then declines. The lack of 
spondence between the two ‘communities 
| for the middle age groups may possibly be 


| i income and levels of those in 


tion is 
ion at 


res in | 


arse 


cation 


ties IS 
in 
1unity. 


is 

climb 
to de- 
City I 
f Social 
County, 
0), PP. 
findings 
here 


pears at 


and over = 


tively. In the case of the 10-12 grade 


and bs the corresponding scores rise to 2.81, 3. 36, 


‘the 
‘the decline sets in after the thirties an and 3.16. At the college level the rise 
reaches a low mean score of 1.57 for | those — 
mean score continues for all age oo = 


is accentuated for the 35-54 and 55 and 
8° above levels, being 5.80 and 5. 37 respec- 


tively. ‘iT he lower age group rises to 3.81. 
At any y (educational) level the difference 


between the age groups is not great 
‘explained by the fact the income and edu- in college group who 


age “Valley have a low mean score of 3.81 as compared 

ity I are lower than in Valley City - to scor scores al above - 5.00 for those in the upper > 

age ge groups. may be that continued school 
attendance delays the of 


the lower and upper age groups is the same 
with education and income, the 


shows a drop in mean participation score in 
id _ the upper age groups may be the difference Fe 
in the educational composition of the sev- 
the upper age level, , than for the first two 
- factors examined. What appears to be an eral age lev els. In. Valley City II the | propor- | 
age » factor may rather be a an_ income and 4 tion of the population that has ‘not gone 
‘education factor due to the differences in bey ond the 9th grade is 69.5 per cent for 
income and education composition of the those ‘55 years" of age | and older, 37.7 per 
age: categories. Using the data from V cent for those 35- years of age, and donly 
- City II and holding education constant t (see 9. - per cent for those 21-34. . This situation | uy 
_ Table 6) there is a rise in mean score for alone w would tend to produce a lower par- — 
three educational levels from the lower ticipation rate if “education is. as —_ 
TaB ABLE 6. MEAN GENERAL ComMUuNITY PARTICIPATION SCORES BY ACE AND Lavats, 


Mean “Mean 
1-9 47 1.3000 1242.28 107 1.90 


‘Grades 10-12 hay =e 1 352 


of the reasons the general 4 
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‘Taste 7. Mean Generat Community Participation Scores By INCOME AND ACE ‘Levers, 


— 

N No Score No. Score Score 

$6,000 and 7 90 23 14 5. 86 4.24 
3.39 14 42.60 708 


as it oo and if it operates: teamed om a similarity b both in the distribution ¢ of 


— 
— 


45 


tween age and income as between age and participation scores. These data provide 
“a education. . (See Table 7.) If income is held added evidence of a characteristic structur- 
constant, the age factor operates differ- . ing of communities in regard to who partici- 

entially i in the separate it income groups. pates and to what extent. 

"For those with incomes under $3,000, the me... hat ap appears at first sight as a simple a and 

_ mean participation score rises from 1.79 for direct relation between the three selected 


the 21-34 year old group to 2.60 for the 7 factors and mean participation : scores turns 


35-54 year old group and drops to 2.09 for out upon a further breakdown of the data to _ . dif 


$5,999 income group has a mean score of cation and income tend to vary together, 


2.60 in the first age group, rising to 3. 16 _ thereby producing a compound effect. The | en 


during the middle years and dr dropping some- ‘elation of age and participation is not so 
‘ what to 2.45 in the later years. Thus , hold- ~ significant | as it would appear, for ‘it reflects 
ing income constant does not appear to operation of education and income. 


modify the relation of mean score to age evidence that educational level is 


for the two lower income levels. In contrast, - the most ‘significant variable a and age the 2 


those with incomes of $6,000 and above show lea st. a 
a continuous rise in ‘mean score throughout | 
the age groups and a sharp rise to 5.86 in AN INTERPRETATION 
later years. High income € appears to Te- 
verse ‘the relationship for ‘the upper age ge. y be assumed at the outs 7 
age is held c constant and the mean 


directly to the effect of education, income, 
“scores are related” to _income, there is a 7 


ora age, or even combinations of these fac- 
rise in participation with rise in income in =! woe be too ee explanation. Tt a 
2 instances. (See Table 7. ) The increase is generally recognized th that traits such as 
in mean ‘score ‘within “age groups je a wid do not directly 
tinuous in all instances but accentuated in circumstances. 
WwW hat is called for at ‘this | stage of investiga- 4 


the case of upper age group at the 
: _ tion is an explanation that, while not giving 
direct casual efficacy to the factors in ques- 


$6,000 and above income level. As with 
"tion, will yet give full recognition to their 


education, | the “data indicate: that income 
"presence or absence. — 


Because’ ‘the ‘Mean income of the older age vel b 
group is. dower ‘than the middle age group, approacl wou ld e to draw 


a: 
the drop. n scores for the total popu- role. behavior theory a 


lation may an framework for analysis. The basic propo- 
differential. sition in role behavior theory is that social 


behavior is primarily learned behavior and 

. is a function of the position the individual | 

‘Th The data presented here ‘for separate occupies in the social system. Thus, just as 
and somewhat different communities indi- - much of the behavior of a male, a teacher, 


P those over 55 years of age. The $3 ,000- be a nee set of interrelationships. 1 Edu- se 
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child in our culture, so social participation part of an “unskilled laborer 
which involves | kinds of acts is _Televant and | may even 


4 From the point of pee of role behavior ‘the social aang cg participation = 


theory, it 1 may be. held that people in in may be a means of gaining or maintaining a 
different educational, income, or age cate- form of recognition not sought by everyone. 
hold differential positions in ‘the: social There i is more involved, however, than the 
"system and, ‘thereby, come to have | differ- actual functional relevancy of participation. 
ve ential” behavior patterns, including a ten- One would expect to find a difference between . 
dency to participate or not participate in income and educational categories in 
community affairs. The- proposition that ability to perceive the relevancy of participa- 
4 havior is equally applicable to both males 
and females and hence meets the require- - to see how certain: peers decisions will © 
_ iment s specified above. A person with low ce affect them or how they “might be able to 


come and low formal education | will, in ‘participate in in a the ‘process of decisi 
general, and regardless of sex, occupy 
different position in the social system to the of 
another | with high ‘income and high e educa- is the q question of the expectations of others. 
tional - achievement. Included with differ- * From one point of view the essence of role 
ences in social attitudes food habits, dows, is the existence of a set of. be- 


a aad host of other will _ havior gr -Tecognized th 


in the scores in “the upper educa- 


categories reflect ‘differences in the Tole positions where participation i is among the 


positions of the actors, “set of expectancies. In every community, y 


Within the framework of role behavior there are a number of people who can readily 
_ theory a number of more specific interpreta- 


tions of the relationships i in question may testify them a as 


made. ‘responsibility. and give their active 


The relevancy of social participation to “support to community projects. Foi For the most 
ese people have roles characteris tic 


occupational and other roles may well, be Part th 
(significant variable. The nature of com-— of the upper socio-economic levels, 
-Mnunity activities and participation in them a Role behavior operates in yet another way 
is frequently such that much is to he gained produce ¢ differential participation. Social 


A 


a professional or business person participation ‘frequently requires a number 


| becomes involved. It may be a matter of © of skills or capacities such as verbal | skills, 
gaining recognition or publicity or insuring 
‘Policy d decisions that will favorable 20 W. A. Anderson has found that social par-— 


one’s economic endeavors. Even in the case ticipation tends to be a family trait, “The Family 
of the wife of a business or r professional man, ‘Sociological Review, ” (1943), pp. 420-424. oe 
jperticipation may be highly relevant to the = 11 The ‘relation between lack of awareness or 
_ understanding of community life and processes and 


the different educational, economic, , and ay age tional and income levels will likely ‘hold 


rOpo- 


social ff 5 a For a suggestive analysis of ‘the relation be-— _ inactivity is interestingly developed by C. R.— 

r and ‘ tween social structure and participation see Bernard Hoffer, “The Community Situation and Political om 
vidual a Barber, “Participation and Mass Apathy in Asso- Action,” American Sociological Review, 4 (1939), 
ust as j _Giations,” in Alvin W. Gouldner (ed.), Studies in 663-669. Cf. F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary 
New York: “Harper and Brothers, merican Institutions, New York: “Harper and 
acher, Brothers, 1935, pp. 27ff. 


or status of a male, a teacher, or a “her role.?° Tn contrast, on 


"social participation i is a form of role tion in community Those cable 


427 

a 
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a study of social class and child- -rearing 
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owe 


“knowledge procedures and ‘means, upper social and economic — 
pation is less likely to be congenial to a 7 


acquaintance: with the 
q ture, professional and technical skills, aM _ person whose education did not go beyond © 
to the leadership structure, time, money, the ninth grade and who holds an un- 


and even energy. These "skills and skilled job in a factory than another 


capacities are also_ the ones most often as- hasa broader educational and 
sociated with the roles of those in the engaged in managerial activities. 


_ 4 A \ COMPARISON OF THE CHICAGO AND HA HARVARD S STUDIES 


ass a gumbers of children interviewers were 
‘practises 1 which is to some extent com-  college-educated women who were specifically 


parable with a a made in 1943 by Davis trained to conduct interviews with the pars 


make the data more nearly * 

in others, ‘Consequently, it seems « , the Chicago data” which i in- 
present such results of the two studies as are au all the children ofa mother have been — 
es comparable, so as to permit readers to = § restudied by taking the one child nearest _ 


_ their own comparisons and draw their own age of 5. This makes the Chicago medians 
conclusions. somewhat different, but not greatly so, from 


The Sam ples. The Harvard interviews those that appe: pear in | the original article. Also, 
ve w 


children and dealt w with the training of the Harvard data on the le age of beginning and 


ere held with mothers of kindergarten to the data more ‘comparable 
kindergarten | child only. The Chicago inter- completing w weaning and toilet training 


been reworked to show medians rather than 


__ Views were held with mothers of pre-school 


age children but dealt with every child of 0 

mother. The Chicago study dealt with the 

middle- - and 167 lower-class white child- 

ren of 48 middle- and 52 lower- class white 

‘mothers. ~The ‘Harvard study, on. the 

hand, “dealt with 201 middle-class and 178 


ei Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. E. Maccoby and 


Harry Levin, Patterns of Child-Rearing. In press. ~ 


_ See also, Eleanor E. Maccoby and Patricia K. Gibbs 
, and the Staff of the Laboratory of Human Develop- | 
ment, Harvard University, “Methods of Child 
Rearing in Two Social Classes,” in Readings in 
Child Development by William E. Martin and Celia _ 
Burns Stendler; New York: Harcourt Brace and & 
We wish to thank a R. § Sears and John Ww. 
Whiting and particularly Eleanor E. Maccoby 


One of us visited the Harvard group and compared 
a notes with them, after which Dr. Maccoby supplied — 
wg with such data from the Harvard Study as were 
needed for comparative Purposes : and advised us on 
the format 
2A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, “Social Class — 
and Color Differences in Child-rearing,” American — 


As would be expected, the” nationality 
backgrounds of ™ two samples a are different. 


American 

British, or Canadian 

American, British, 

Italian, Spanish, Greek 
Russian, Bulgarian, 
Yugoslavian, Hungar- 


for their courtesy in sharing their data with us. ~ Dutch = 


Mexican 
Not 
Jewish 
Number of mothers 4 


sat 


48 i. tas 198 174 4 


* Nationality means birthplace of mother’s 


- Sociological R Review, 11 (1946), pp. 698-710. eet a 7 Included in nationality groups listed ak above. 
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SOCIAL — DIFF EREN CES | IN CHILD REARIN ING 


the Tt one Boston lower ‘status had been 

was foreign-born, the mother was assigned restricted to the lowest occupational levels. 

to a foreign nationality. Table 1 shows the The Boston sample made up of 

ethnic composition of the two samples. The families having a child in kindergarten in 
the e public schools of two sections ¢ of the 


two > samples i is s shown in Table 2, on Greater ‘metropolitan area. . Inter- 
2. OccupationaL Status* oF FATHERS, “cent of the mothers of kindergarten children 


these particular schools. T he Chicago 


sample of middle- class mothers came from 
ational ‘Total Chicago Total nursery “schools on the South Side of 
Rank Group Chicago and from a middle-class apartment 
4 a = area on the North Side. The Chicago lower- 
31 class mothers came from three areas on the 
17 South Side of Chicago, and most of them 
4 did not have children in nursery schools. 
a Interviews were secured with them by p pass- 7 
f 0 6 Ter 10 ing fi from one family to another in | areas of 
of em nd poor housing. Clearly the Chicago “sample 
& fathers 100 48 52 372 198 174° 2 is far from a random sample. The Chicago 
_* Based on Warner’s Occupational Rating Scale. : study was aimed primarily at studying in- 
e' Warner scale of occupations. The Boston — children in a family and relating them to the 


sample of jower _ Status: parents averages children’s experience in the family; and for 
somewhat higher in status than the Chicago this” purpose it did not ‘seem necessary to 


sample, due to the inclusion in the Boston representative Social clas class s samples. j 


3 _ lower status or of a number of lower The social class comparisons were initially a; 


middle’ thought of as a by-product of the study. 

Only per cent of the Boston lower The Boston sample y would seem in some re- 
status ero are in the bottom two occupa- “spects to be more representative, although 
while per cent of the being limited to ‘mothers of children in 


two ewer status cm mothers who send their children’ to pa- 
are not easily comparable. However, the rochial schools. The Chicago sample had 

p; ty of the Boston study indicates t that a number of such Catholic mothers, as well 
there was little difference between the upper as a few 1 upper- -middle class m others whose a 

and lower halves of the lower status sample children were in a private school, = 

in child-rearing | behavior, and the same kinds __ Feeding and Weaning. Table 3 summarizes 


differences ‘Chicago and the comparisons on feeding and weaning 


43 


_ Mean score, severity of weaning (1: mild; 9: ne na 
cent of children fed “when hungry” 44* 


Mean score, scheduling of feeding (1:complete self- 
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to indicate ‘the following: : (1) to go farther away from the house 

- a regional difference in the amount of breast during the day. This is probably in ; agree- 

(2) a tendency for more breast ment with the Chicago finding of age at 

feeding by lower-class Chicago mothers than which | children were allowed to go 


mee age of of bowel 5 mo. 9.1 mo.* 6 mo. 9. mo. 
‘Median age of completion of bowel training ‘Bs 8 mo. 18. mo. mo.* 
Methods of treating children when they soil after 
Mother shows disgust 
ean score, severity of toilet training (1: mild, 9: Pt eee a 


-class Chic Chicago mothers com ror FoR CHILD TO ro 
weaning their children earlier than middlee = | Home 


Class Boston mothers; (4) a strong tendency — 


of a self-demand schedule in feeding than Cent of M 


Per Cent of Mothers 
was used by either Boston group. It is in © 
the area of feeding and weaning that the / helping at home 
‘two studies differ most. — 
‘Toilet Training . Table 4c 
4 on bowel training. Chicago middle-class 
mothers began bowel training earlier than 
_ lower-class mothers, while there was “no 
class difference among Boston mothers in 
respect. On the other hand, "with younger children 
lower-class mothers ‘reported completion of Age girls expected to begin 
bowel training at an earlier age than middle-_ You ounger 
class mothers, while there was no class differ- ge child expected to dress 
ence” among: Chicago mothers. Gate difference 


Average age at which girls 
studies lower- class" mothers were reported. expected tohelpwith = 
be more severe in punishment i in relation dishwashing No class difference 

Boston 
Outside of Home. The Chicago mothers re- 


ported as follows: cent of mothers who have Pa 
Age at which boys and girls might go | to the regular jobtodoaround 
“movies alone—lower class reliably earlier. the 
Time at which boys and girls are expected i in Mean score, requirements 
at night—middle class reliably earlier. . Child to be neat and orderly 
at which boys and girls go downtown 4 in house, e.g., hang up own 


The vay Harvard data which are com- a 
quite - 2 * Class differences reliable at 


Age child to 


a parable indicate a tendency (not 
nificant) for middle-class ‘children to lower. — 
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= SOCTAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN CHILD REARING» 
| Bxpecttions fo jor Child to Help in Home. — social structure in 1 the United States, it we 


_ Table 5 summarizes the comparative data comes clear that one should not attempt to .% 

on n what is expected of children in helping _ generalize concerning child-rearing to an en-— 

_ at home. None of the Boston class differences tire social class from a sample in one part 

is reliable, while the: Chicago data. indicate of the country, even if it is a eval 
a tendency for middle-class mothers to ex- sample. . There m may be cultural differences 

pect children to be helpful earlier than lov lower- between two samples. of apparently — 


x of ‘possible comparisons of parent- -child “of nationality background, all of which may : 
a relations, which will be summarized briefly. % have been operating in the the studies being i 
- The amount of care- -taking of children by ~ considered here. Furthermore, there may ae aad 
fathers shows no class difference in either differences between different occupational pS 
- study. But when the nature of affectional groups within the same social class® = 
 yelationships~ between father and children Of considerable importance is the limita- 
is evaluated, the lower-class father is found tion imposed by the method of securing 
+ be reliably less affectionate in the Boston data. To an unknown extent, mothers give = g 
study, while in the Chicago study the heal what they regard as the “expected” or “ap- B ¥ 
| father “plays with” his children more, propriate” ‘answers when telling how they 
the middle- class father teaches and raise their children. For instance, in Table 
reads to his children more. The s studies are 6 it will be seen that the Boston lower- 
"somewhat comparable on the matter of the 
display of aggression in the home (excluding 6. Accression ConTROL 
reliable class differences in either study in 
Summary Agreements between the Per cent of families where 
— Studies. It will be seen that there are both i 
each other so‘long as they 


t wil een t ™ 
"agreements: and disagreements between the other 


— 
Chicago 


mothers let children “fight 


=— 


results of the Chicago and Boston studies. badly” 
The principal agreements between | the two 
Lower class are more severe in punishment in Mean score, permissiveness 
Middle. class have higher educational expecta- all permissive, 9: entirely 


Toward siblings 


No class difference in amount of care are given 
resin by 


= 


class difference in display of agg aggressio Toward 6* 


children in the home (excluding aggression Dit 
toward siblings) (data not shown here, at 5 per cent level. 


is ‘Middle class children allowed more freedom mothers report aon as less permissive 

of movernent away from home during the — of aggression by their children toward a 
children in the neighborhood. But this is 

difficult to fit with the fact that lower-class 


of Disagr between the children fight more than middle-class chil- 
Studies. In discussing the disagreements be- 


- tween the two studies it seems important to $ Daniel Miller ler and Guy E. . Swanson of the 
determine to what extent the Boston study Univesity of have finding dif- 
a replication of the Chicago study. ‘The 


occupational groups at the same social class level, 
interviewing me methods used were rather simi- one group working in a bureaucratic situation with 
lar, and some nearly identical 1 questions were — a maximum of order, structure, and routine in . 
“asked. However, the two samples are work, while the group worked in a 
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dren do—a fact on n which observers of ‘the OF D1scrPuint, 1 IN PERCENTAGES 


young children (5- -year-olds) was significant =F 
here; or perhaps the greater frequency of 


fighting by lower-class children actually 1, 

brings out more of a feeling on the part Mother 

their mothers that they should restrain their the same oF 


It is conceivable, for instance, that middle- 
lass. mothers are | defensive pony their . 


both parents are present, 
verity and therefore claim to to be less puni- which ene the 


tive or threatening than in practice they are 32, 
observed to be; whereas lower- -class mothers Mother | 39 42, 
defensive about t their children being -___Both or either 32 |. 
and violent and therefore claim tobe 

_more punitive with regard to their children’ > observation for securing data both sponc 

soiling and fighting than such ‘parents are on the behavior and the attitudes of in the 

observed to be. At any rate, this re-enforces toward their children. tion 
the conviction of the present writers that a The disagreements between the findings Ly due a 
the interview is not nearly so good as par- of the two studies are substantial and im- By 


TABLE 7. TECHNIQUES or DisciPLine been competent in both studies. Inadequa- 


—————= cies of sampling in both studies may be a 


of at least some of the differences. 


4 Changes in child- -rearing ideology between 


Per cent of mothers men- and 1952 may be in some measure re- 
tioning various _proced- for the differences. The problem 


ures as “most successful of interpreting the statements of mothers a 
of getting | 
obey” answering identical questions: about their 
Reward or praise 7 who are exposed to quite for one 
-Deprive of meal 


‘Stand in corner, 


= 


=) 


1 


‘Per cent of mo cent of mothers 
 — extent of use High school only 35* 3* 23* 
of each technique (1: hy ‘High school, reservations 
7 Reward hes anxious for college, 
Praise own way) 
Reason ollege, with reservations 
 -volving withdrawal of ‘want to go, or 
4.6% Coll 93% 65* 17* 
4 Deprivation on of pr priv viliges 4.6* 5.1 ollege 
Physical punishm 4. gt ing medicine, law ag 
* Difference significant at 5 per cent lev level. Class differences ences highly significant. 
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May ONE Sreces 


it is is as with six or less years of 
Te sumed — that acceptable scales measure married for five to twenty years and show- 
unidimensional traits and that deviations ing fertility as ev ridenced by at least one 
perfect reproducibility are caused by child. The survey was conducted in seven 
some peculiarity of the si situation. if the rural and two urban areas, designed to give 
| ale is self- administered, , the disturbance a cross-section of the people of Puerto Rico. 
can be charged almost wholly to the re- Each interviewer was as assigned orginally to 
spondent. . But if the scale is administered one home station from which he was moved 
arents oT # in the course of an interview, , then the devia- a as the needs of the survey | demanded. Even- 
tion from perfect reproducibility. may be tually all worked in the urban. areas where 
due also tothe interviewer, the interviewing had lagged 1 most. Clearly, 
explore here three questions « concern- under those conditions no attempt was 
ing this type of interviewer effect: to randomize assignments. But, partly be- 
cause the respondents were so homogeneous, 


; re we “justified in speaking of an inter- ce. 
viewer effect of this kind? they turned out to be most 


ences. b. Does the performance of interviewers with important demographic variables. 
tween different reproducibility coefficients differ Thus, the median grade completed of the 
= 8 -Tespondents of different interviewers clus- 
oblem 2 What are the implications for selection, tered closely around three (2. 6—3. 2), and 

and supervision of interviewers? the median length of time married varied 

THE of women clustered between 29 and 34 years, 

_ The study on which these interviewer data of if men between 38 and 41 years. Both — : 
are based was a survey of lower-class fami- members of a couple were interviewed. 
Ties i in Puerto Rico. Its | purpose was to find cause of the delicacy of the content of the Pils . 
social psychological and family structure interviews, interviewers respondents 


correlates fertility control behavior. were always of the same sex. ‘This 


Fourteen interviewers (nine females and five -maked of sex influence 


which included four scales. The interviewers on the relations to be pore is made hee 
trained” in a three- week program which The samples of the different interviewers 


and practice on 
14 schedule. ‘he schedules were edited on a to 86. As be 
current basis and recurrent - errors were dis- — residence of the respondent had little effect 
cussed with the interviewers? $= | on the variables under consideration. 
_ The population interviewed was a rather The schedules included four sets of ques- 
group, as it intended to tions which were scalable by the Guttman 
concentrate on those families w which  experi- technique. The high ‘overall reproducibility 
f ence the greatest stress because of too large * coefficients s may be taken as an indication 


family size. This population was defined as_ that the scales do measure t unidimensional 


1A t ail h 
detailed discussion of the field ‘The Prohibition Scale contained answers 
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viti 
list. included ‘such activities as wearing ‘scales. he correlations give a measure of 
make-up or dancing with other men. Each the consistency and thus of the interviewer ) 
of: the “questions was answered yes or no. effect. The rank order correlation ai are sho ~ 
final scale included five questions with inTablel, = 
a reproducibility | coefficient of 952 (N= a The intercorrelations of of three of the four 
Communications with Spouse Scale cent level. We are justified, to 
_ included a list of topics (such : as disciplining — speak of an interviewer effect. 
children and birth. control) about which ‘The | prohibition scale alone | 
it was” asked whether the couple discussed ferent. A cue to this difference comes from _Teside 
them i frequently, sometimes, or never. If they the layout of the scale. It had only dichoto- es 


- discussed the topic at all, the ‘respondent mous questions, and the questions were asked _scales 
asked whether or not they 1 usually in the order of their scale value. The pattern degre 
agreed. The final scale included only the thus quite obvious to the interviewer. betwe 
discussion part. Fi ive items were dichoto- The other scales deviate from this simple frienc 
mized to give a scale with a reproducibility -mode 
aa _ The Communications with Friends Scale spouse scales were originally trichotomous. ioe 
was sim similar t to the one. The Possible The answers were in analysis grouped into 
7 ae dichotomies and the items rearranged to 
q part, indications of disagreements were fol- _b. The two communication scales were not 
Towed with a a question on whether respondent asked “continuously, but after each com- | an 
‘persisted in a in arguing out the disagreements. munication question, the 
Four communication items yielded a ‘el 
-ducibility coefficient of .895 (N =988). These conditions favored the interviewer 
The | M Modesty Scale included a number of -- o tried to understand and keep in mind | 
situations, such as is undressing in front of the purpose of the series of questions, In 
the husband or telling the children about sex, the prohibition mn scale following a mechanical — 
with questions whether they embarrassed pattern can lead to a highly reproducible | 


the respondent ‘much, a little, or not at all ~ scale, ‘We may advance the hypothesis that 


oD de with male respondents, whether they the -interviewer’s ability in achieving con- 
thought that their wives were embarrassed). 
is, therefore, quite, different under 


deterr 


By dichotomizing a six-item scale was con- follow 
aa with a “reproducibility of .896 (N= the instab 
1193 Ads it will show mainly accuracy and compli- which 
EFFECT OF THE INTERVIEWER ON of the viewe! 
ded. 


is difficult because we e do “spouse, ‘communication with and 
what the reproducibility would be in modesty, a combined score based on the 
the absence of interviewing. But if repro- average rank was constructed. ‘This score 
ducibility depends on the interviewer, will be called the ‘ ‘subtle scales” 


Pe... TABLE 1. INTERCORRELATIONS OF INTERVIEWERS’ REPRODUCIBILITY | COEFFICIENTS FOR Four SCALES 


¥ Prohibitions — Sists ¢ 
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score) had a a _— ote correlation of —.69 These did not give any real ween. —_ 


the prohibition scale score. since the intent of the question was mainly 
We have noted that the samples collected — to. distinguish between economic and health = 
the different interviewers differed by resi- Here, then, is a measure of of -under- 
dence. The correlations in Table 1, there- a standing the purpose of the survey. _Natu- 
‘fore, 1 may be accounted for by the ‘a rally the interviewer with least editing er- 
spondent’s_ residence; instance, rural rors and least non-codable responses 
| ‘respondents may give more scales with per- assigned top rank © on n the respective meas- 


fect reproducibility. _To check this possi- ures | 


re, 
;from residence and _scale was of interviews collected was taken as a ‘means 
choto- checked and chi square values for the four of testing the effect of experience on per~ 
asked scales v were obtained. They were (for r one — formance. It cannot be interpreted as 
attern degree of freedom) . 007 for communication of interviewing, as interviewers 
between spouses, .64 for communication with worked for the \ whole period. Neither could» 
| friends, 1. 95 for prohibitions, and 2.27 for the rate of obtaining interviews be used as 
None of them reach the 10 per ged of performance, 
cent: level. However, as an additional check, © interviews \ were done on appointment and — 
— reproducibility coefficients. were computed quantity was thus largely y bey ond the inter- 
for each interviewer’s urban and viewer’s scontrol. 
"3 interv iews for the last two scales, and Table 2 shows the correlations 
the rank orders correlated with each other. ig 
duded, we can state with confidence that 
mind the pattern of the correlations shown 
ns. In Table 1 1 1 represents int interviewer ‘differences. -60 
course, the reproducibility coefficient +. 
jucible subject to many influences and its sta- level .05, rho=. 
tistical properties have not been completely .01, rho=. 71 
determined, and hence, correlations based 
| @ ‘it cannot be taken at face value. The of these | with the interviewer 
following sections show that in in spite of f the reproducibility. ee tr ; 
instability of the coefficient, the _ The correlations bear out the 
* | which can be made between interviewers — tion of reproducibility in the two types a 
on its base is useful in understanding inter- scales as measures of compliance and under- . 
viewer performance. "standing respectively. Reproducibility of the 


prohibition scale relates to the 2 editing score, 

not significantly to. the performance on 


CHARACTERISTICS: OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF 
the open- ended question. The latter , which 

shows 1 understanding the intent of the 

_ Two measures of interview er performance question, is related to the reproducibility | of 
=. ‘ “GET 

the subtle scales. dy 
ore, consisted of the ‘The _effect of quantity of interviews, of 
the first. ten interviews of the experience, reinforces this: view. The more 


Interviows 
Reproducibility on Score Collected 


is that 


__ errors and omissions w vhich required editing. . interviews the interviewer collects, the better | 
) This i is principally a measure of compliance his routine performance. His understanding, 
With instructions. second measure con- however, suffers with the repetitious work, a 
_ Sists of the proportion of non-codable re- It is likely, moreover, that the routine inter- 
‘sponses to the open-ended question: “W hy Viewer is more quantity-minded and thus 
you “first start to use birth control?” the relationships are reinforced. Under the 

The answers w were: “Did not wan wong conditions: of this study the two relations 
‘children, ot be differentiated. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR INTERVIEWER ‘SELECTION i, cording to instructions. is usually stressed 
TRAINING, AND ) SUPERVISION sufficiently i in ‘training, while the instruction 4 
neglected. In this study it was noted the 
interviewer traits, those connected with con- 

cientious P q background of the | study, although close 

and those derived from understanding of the 

to were— devoted to this topic. 

_ study. The first set was associated with high | There was a tendency in the post- traini | 
reproducibility on scales with obvious pat-— bey ing We 


4 


evaluati uesti for the 
terns the s second with high reproducibility evaluation questionnaire for the interviewers pute 
—<“_ _ who t turned out high on the subtle scales to | _heay 


As the two traits were found to be nega- 4 
_ tively correlated, it is ; likely that few inter- 
viewers ‘will ‘excel in abilities. Which 


the interviewers who were high on the oll . ir 
hibition scale wanted m ore instruction = 


the interviewing and completing the ques- 
preferable must be a tionnaire. That is, both groups asked for on | 
tions are precoded, where the interviewer 
the two groups, ‘although ‘small, emphasizes | 
has: to follow exactly all instructions, h 
the necessity of creating interest in those 
_ type will be superior. In qualitative studies, ‘topics to which the trainee | would. be mat « 7 
where eac each interviewer has a relatively small drawn by himself. “mere 


Similarly, « during the supervision of the 
interview in the field, consciencious comple-_ 
, tion of the questionnaires i is likely to receive 
the principal attention. It is easier to devise 


A se to checks a and to set ‘standards for following 


oe the interviewers who are weak in either the explicit instructions than to keep a con- 
of the areas. ‘This i is "especially true of the — - tinuous check on the understanding of the 
interviewer who has difficulties in “under- interviews. It i is hoped, | therefore, that the 

7 __ standing the purpose of the study. ‘The ne- typ pe of measures s discussed here can in be de- 
of completing the questionnaire ac- velop ped as aids in field supervision, 


TOF 


classi! 
sent | 


bd 


Philadelphia Municipal Court 
ch families in constant discord v illy 
a bringing of children is predicated u upon dissolved. a wr 
wholesome family relationship. The Not much of a statistical nature is known 
_ impact of f divorce children, therefore, about the children of divorced 0 or separated 
has always been a matter of ‘great concern, families: : their ages, ages, their social origins, their 
it is generally agreed that the overall educational and occupational attainments, 
‘the other hand, the deprivations and emo- 1J. P. Lichtenberger, Divorce, A ‘Social Inter. 
a) harm to children who live with par- freiation, New York: McGraw- Hill Book Co, 
ents unmindful of their responsibilities or “Henry Holt’ and Co. 1953, pp. 351-352; “John | Henry 
continually in conflict» with one e another -‘Sirjamaki, The American Family in the Twentieth H. T 
is no less” important a ‘matter. From this Century, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, a 
many divorcés are without children; and Canton Giiy Doubleday 
been suggested that, from ‘the child’s_ tern for Family Justice, New York: ‘Community 


= 
i 1931, p. 140; Earl L. Koos, Marriage, New ‘York: —~Predic 
ss of view it is deemed fortunate that so 1953, pp. 120-121; J. Louise Despert, Children of 
standpoint, it mi might be bette be better if some of of the Service of Nex New York 1954, » BP. S- 23, 41. 
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so ‘forth2 no national statistics number of them have shown no 10 relation-- 
in the United States on divorce or ‘separa- ship to exist, and one of them in particular 
; tion, we can only estimate their total num- found an increase in maladjustment as the | 
x 
ber. Secondary information, however, sup- | “size e of the family increased. It should be 
ports the position that children of socially fully recognized that all these various studies 
a broken families experience unique difficulties — have different contexts | and are not strictly 
and show w the bad effects of marital discord. ir referable to one another or to the entire 
aining We find these children involved in court dis- population. 
putes over legal custody, and we find them Nevertheless, “statistics appear to show 
ies on pub- that childless marriages are more likely to 
ie relief, in delinquency cases, in types of “end in divorce.” * It i is this supposed fact — 
nervous disorders, and = in “other parton which has long been the keystone of nearly 
areas. theories and interpretations which = 
~ There are some who contend (principally a causal relationship between childlessness 
on logical grounds) that children and divorce. 
are a factor in pr eapeaiing divorce or a 
tal 
in in numbers) an an social and eco- In an the statistics 
~ nomic strain on the parents, or they may be - the period 1867- 1886, Walter Willcox com- 


merely another point of disagreement be- pared the percentage of childless divorcés_ 
ale tween them. Much more often , however, q 
os ans in selected states) with the percentage of 
of the are considered to be a deterrent 


ever-married women in “Massachusetts in 
divorce, and having children is’ thought to 1885 w who, had not borne 


be a form insurance against family dis- cluded that childless marriages are “between 


‘integration.* 
= oh cli three and four times as likely to end in di- 
‘There is a idespread and persistent | be- 4 


that: children make for greater ‘marital 


-vorce as ma marriages with children.’ 
forty years afterwards Alfred Cahen ‘used | 
"marriage ‘ ‘sterility” ” percentage (which, oddly 
enough, was almost the same as the _ 


happiness, yet research studies _ of the re- 
lationship between marital adjustment and 
_ childlessness are at odds with one another.* 


This — t refer & ‘Tike which Cahen to 
‘classified ‘ ‘divorced” families—who do not —_— “that “71 per cent of the childless marriages wp 


‘sent all children of divorced parents. 
E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American America end in divorce, while ony 

‘Morriage and Family Relationships, New York: cent: of the married couples with children 
= Holt and Co., 1928, p. 352; E. R. Mowrer, "eventually are divorced.” 7 Willcox and 
“The Trend and Ecology of Family Disintegration — Cahen did not refine their calculations i In 1any 
Chicago,” American Sociological Review, way, nor did they offer any 
June, 1938), p. 348; M. A. Elliott and F.E.Mer- 

‘rill, Social Disorganization, New York: Harper | 

and 1950 edition, 443; E. Slater “and hen Marshall “and May made their in- 

- tensive analyses of divorce records in Mary- a 


7 d H. Whi anal d Jand and Ohio in 1930, they carefully eXx- 
Op. p. 22; itman's syn icate arti- 
cles on divorce, particularly ‘ ‘Children Are Real ss amined the a alleged relationship | of children 


IS, their Losers in Divorce Cases,” Philadelphia Evening to divorce and produced several new facets — 
pment, Bulletin, July 4, information on the ‘subject. This of 
R. Mowrer, Disorganization, Personal and — 
al Inter- | Social, Phildelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1942, p. 492. 5 Burgess. Wallin, , op. cit. p. 720. Ww. 
0k i, For a review of these studies see H. J. Locke, — Willcox, Studies in American Demography, Ithaca: | 
w York: | Predicting Adjustment in "Marriage, New York: ; Cornell University Press, 1940, states on page 354, 
2 ; John | "Henry Holt and Co., 1951, pp. 158 ff., 338 and 344; “The presence of children in a family eee sual 
ET. Christensen and R. E. Philbrick, “Family acest the risk of divorce. 
y Press, Size as a Factor in Marital Adjustment of College 
ildren of 3 Couples,” American Sociological Review, 17 (June, 
sday and 1952), pp. 306-307; E. W. Burgess and P. Wallin, and Public Law, Vol. 
lew Pat- and Marriage, Philadelphia: J. B. ~pp. 33-34; op. cit. p. 354. 
mmunity Slee 3 1953, pp. 698-720. See also P. Popenoe, a TA. Cahen, Statistical Analysis of American 
6, 23, 41. Marriage, New Macmillan Divorce, York: Columbia University 
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their work “was not sulciently definitive, pected, the previous overemphasis_ 


but it did ‘cast doubt u upon the validity of greatly modified, but (in spite of some vatall 
the thesis that an undue proportion of child- qualifications) this widely hte study did 
4 less marriages are found in the Acnclil 
courts, for they « clearly pointed to the fact less 
that divorces cc concentrate in the early years” of of all divorces. 


dur paper will offer a demonstration of 
spol divorces cle to the a need for more refined statistical meth- 
_ prime need for a “control” group, = gy and data in studies of children and 
Mowrer in his studies cautioned | about the 


biasing ‘effect of unequal marriage durations 
in making comparisons between divorces and 


the general population.® are childless” (and have fewer 


A recent study, following upon Marshall — children) than comparable couples who are 
_ and May’s suggestion, “utilized some NeW jot divorced. Most especially, we are ie 


_ population data for comparison and soug ght terested in first marriages. The new data 
to resolve the question by controlling 


mar- here assembled partially answer 
d duration. 10 As might have been question, 


Marshall and G. Mey, The Divorce 
ame. 1932, pp. 32, 34, 60-90; and, The Divorce "defined. Federal | statistics were gathered to 


Court, Ohio, Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, show (1) ‘ ‘the number of children by the 
1933, pp.94-118. == = marriage” (1867-1886), (2) “the number 


Re 
°G. P. Hemperley, Divorce Records Study, of children,” presumably t the family 


Hennepin County, Minneapolis, Minnesota, +1858- 
1940, Minneapolis: W.P.A. Project, 1940, p. 158; (1887-1906), (3) “the number of children 


_ marital s stability. What the public wants to 
_ know, and what we all assume divorce s studies 


_E. R. Mowrer, The Family, Chicago: “University affected by the decree” (1916 and. 


of Chicago Press, 1932, p. 156; op cit., June 1938, 1924), and (4) “the ‘number of minor 
348; Family Disorganization, Chicago: University | affected by the decree” (1925- 


of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. 73, 102; and, op. cit., ie 
“on, p. 492. Some of the studies cited i in this paper, — : 1932). The second investigation for 1887-_ 


it should be noted, include a 1906 found that: satisfactory data concern- 
as those granted, annulments, separate maintenance - ing the number of children by the marriage 
actions, child custody suits, and others, = could not be obtained,” and the statistics of 


H. Jacobson, “ Differentials in Divorce by both: periods were to relate to 


Duration of Marriage and Size of Family,” Ameri- oe nwt 
can Sociological Review, 15 (April, 1950), pp. 235- <2 “those affected by the decree . . . which ap- 


244; Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., “Divorce -proximates the number of dependent (sic) 
and Size of Family,” Statistical Bulletin, 317 (Feb- children. ”11 The phrasing of the query ‘did | 


ruary, 1950), pp. 1-3; and Dublin and M. 
The Facts of Life from Birth to Death, = | 
_New York: Macmillan Co., 1951, pp. 71-72. The — collection was made; and, except as 
writer sought but could not obtain from Dr. 4 explanation, the word “dependent” was 
_ Jacobson a complete description of his — 3 never used. . It was not until 1925 ht | = 
or his basic figures (none are given in the article). age q qualification “minor” was inserted, with ; 


- One finds in the article unsubstantiated statements i 
. the assumption, however, that it was “sub 


and a number of hidden assumptions. For instance, ae i; 
information on the total population of the stantially the inquiry . (and the | 


United States was compared to divorce data regard- statistics) at each of the investigations. i re 
_ ing children from slightly more than one-third of late late only to minor children affected by the i 
the states, with no indication of comparability or 
Bt. (2) adjustment of divorce data for given for durations “Under 1 year, 1 year, 2 to 
some states is gingerly made to an 18 year old level 4 to 10 to 14 years, and | 15 years 
7 (on the basis of Marshall and May’s 1930 data 
for Ohio and Maryland), and the final composite sentation ‘of rates” for single years of 
a “children” in the divorce data is then com- . duration upto4O years; 
pared with great statistical faith to the 1943 on Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, ; 
Census data for the United States; and (3) 1867- 1905, Washington, D. C.: Government 
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ly ¢ no significant | 


child- 
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2 ‘Thus, in of One can only wonder what consistency 
appear at the county levels where the clerks 

alteration in the results. Fur- record the information. Another aspect not — 

_ thermore, although the percentage not re- often made clear in published data and pri- 

porting ; as to children was over 40 per cent vate research studies is whether the ment 


in 1867-1886, 20 per cent in 1887- 1906, of measurement might be “livi ing children” 


a 10 per cent in 1916, and less ‘than 10 per — (of all ages or or living at home) or‘ ‘ehildren 


cent since 1922, in usage those divorces not ever born” (including _ live- born children 


reported a as to children have been counted | as some of whom are deceased ). 


fewer 
ho are 


having no children “affected by the decree.” Marshall and May discussed this matter 
The div orce form in W isconsin has been at some length and expressed the view that 
changed several times in the last twenty self-s ‘supporting and married cl children, de- 
years and has shown (1a) “Number of ceased children, children no longer in. the 
children by the marriage,” (1b) “Number household, and adult children are probably 
of children by this marriage,’ (2a) Num- omitted in court reports, _ insofar as the 


o of children affected by the (2b) divorce may not. “affect” them.!4_ Step- 
_ “Number of children affected by the decree, _ children may also be omitted to some de- — 


= 
under 18 years and living at home,” (3a) gree for the s same reason. In general there 


“Total number of children of wife, and is much reason to believe that “children” 


(3b) “Number of children, total in family.” are’ re underreported statistical re 


e unit 
refully 
red to 
by the 

‘amy 


family 
hildren 
7 
minor 


stics 


in remarriages the husband’s children by 


family” >; and so on. Wi isconsin merely 


the published | statistics and studies made turns. 

of Wisconsin is almost impossible to "Some. statistics for Chicago | in 
ascertain which 1 ty pe of ‘ “children” was com- confirm Marshall and 1 May’ belief. Perhaps 

piled. Children by the wife would rnd the ; girls w were all married or considered — 

“emancipated” legally at the age of 


first marriage ; children by this” 4 since ‘Table 1 ‘shows no female “ minor child- 
would e exclude all stepchildren; . children 


1. NuMBER or MINor CHILDREN BY 
“under 18 years would be fewer than “total 


Group, Cutcaco Divorces, 1914-1915 


gives to the pe point that statistical PerCent Distribution 


clarity is often wanting even in the practices Boys Girls 

of the | same state from time to time. (4, 229) (2,281) — 
As between states the divergence’ is ‘even Total 100.0. 100.0 
More apparent because we find the terms 1- 18. 
“dependent,” ” “affected by the decree,” cand” . 


“minor” used without definition, in addition 


| tS ‘under 18,” “under 21,” “minor as inter- 


itil the 
cept 
t” was 
hat the 
od, with 
and the 
ions: 
by 
ear, 2 to 
years 
phic pre- 
years 

Divorce, 


ont Print- 


: _ Vorce forms in Iowa brought to light a number of _ 


er | 

preted by the courts,’ or simply Der 
A 

tions in the law, and state officials often have ren” over this age. There were also half as — 


no knowledge of what is actually reported. many t boys i in n the age group 18- 20 (three ' a 


— years) compared to the age group 14— 17 


u of the Census, , Marriage and Divorce (four years). Analysis of several other studies 
which show ages” of f children involved in 


Report for 1925, W ashington D. 


Printing Office, 1926, p. 36. divorces points to the same possibility that 


’ 
in use in various states. See also, National older children are “missed’ or- left out” of 


ernment 


4 Office of Vital Statistics, ae ni ae records, perhaps since they | are not 


va. 37, No. 9, 1952, p. 73; “affected” or. “dependent” economically. 

and Jacobson, op. ‘cit. n. 1 and 18, and p. 236. 

Ih 1953 three precise questions placed on the 14 

66-67, 71, 78-82; Ohio, pp. 101, 103. we 
inconsistencies regarding the kinds of ‘| “children” 15 Bureau of Social Service, Cook County, Ili. 

Teported ; Towa State Department of Health, nois, Marriage and Divorce, An Analysis of Cook 
Des Moines, Iowa: 1953, Marriage and Divorce _ County Statistics for the Years 1914 and 1915, 
in Iowa, excerpted from the Annual Report of the ; _ Chicago: Bureau of Social Servi ice, Pubiention No. 

Division of Vital ‘Statistics, and 215. 1, 1916, pp. 
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and May found 3.1 cent of ‘sin ingle persons as well as other types of 
mae. % all families in their 1929 Maryland os eee heads, and just prior to 1950 the 

had adult children, and 1.4 per cent more — Census definition ofa family was changed. 
had deceased children only. In New w Jersey Viewing husband-wife families we find that 
in 1948-49, 2.5 per cent of all families (in the per cent with no children becomes smaller 

all types of matrimonial cases) had children than | the total figure indicates. However, if 

18-20, and 5.3 per cent additional fami- we further select Census families to refer to 

lies. had children over age 21 only.1® “own” children under 18 years of age, we i count 

= ‘It would seem from the above that our in- - find a relatively higher percentage of this — a have | | 

formation c on children i in 1 divorce should fol- type of husband-wife family with no children are ni 

low upon, as it has not, a careful definition the home, amounting to about 45° +S per. ried 


of what is to be cent in 1950.27 Child: 
“Children” —Population Data. The num-— 4 Remariages Divorce Data, There ji is 
of of children in families being divorced is good statistical evidence suggest, that ‘childr 


~. TABLE 2. Per Cent or “Famitres” No CHILDREN 


Children ever-born to women ee 
ever- -married: Ages 15-74 
‘Related children under 21 


Related children under 18 years: 


Allfamilies 
Married head, wife present 
Own children under 18 years 
— 
q ‘Married head, wile present 


_ * These comparable figures refer to “households.” 


usually danbsanhent with population data. As married persons are more prone to end 18 
ev idenced in Table 2 a great” deal depends This creates a distortion in the underly i 


“ 
n what * “population” is chosen. for com- — pattern of divorce. . As for the > measurement 


Parison. of the divorce rate, Willcox was careful to 


It is manifestly inept to use “children 


ever- -born to women ever-n married,” such aS Bureau of the Census 
-Cahen’ and Willcox have done in divorce ‘then, Differential Fertility 1940 and 1910, Fertility 


I comparisons, because the two populations for States and Large Cities, Washington, D. C: 


not similarly constituted i in that divorce 4 


of F th U t States,” (N ] 
do | ‘not | amilies in the United States,” (News release 


69; Chim, Report of the (1940) Families: Types of "Families, 
mittee on and Divorce, Trenton: Supreme and Population (1940) Size of Family and Age 
0 Head, , Washington, C.: Government Printing 
"pendix: B, 6-10. “another study of selected Office, 1943 and 1944. It should be noted that the 
- Pennsylvania counties in 1923-1924 found that 15 7 ‘Census husband- wife families do not include a 
_ per cent of all children of couples being divorced variable number of married ‘couples shown sepa- 7 


: : (and having children) were over the age of 18. rately as_ “subfamilies,” and that the Census’s 
See U. S. _ Department of Labor, Child Welfare 4 own” children’ include stepchildren as 
a Conditions and Resources in Seven Pennsylvania adopted children by either party. 
Counties, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 176, P. Monahan, “How Stable | 


D. C.: Government Printing Office, riages?” American Journal of Sociology, 58 (No- 
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point this out, but. neither he nor any other “married became divorced i in 

_ - writer has given it attention in their studies | the period 1937-1950 only 13 per cent ‘f 
children in div orce. W e thus have a ‘spuri- by the ‘present and 7 


sons are divorced, their | children 1 may not be_ states have prior marital status on their = 
“counted as as of “this m marriage,” or ‘they m may divorce r reporting forms. Primary marriages 


have passed the age of 18 (or 21) years, or - (both parties married once only) | show a 
are not * “affected” or “dependent.” Remar- r- much higher proportion with children than 
ried divorced persons “have had n total which includes remarriages, 
children in the first place, and shown in Table 4. 
again, they are not likely to have Remarriages—Population Data. The. items 
| children by the remarriage either. Hence, if enumerated in the 1950 Census enabled the * ae 
| both | types ¢ contribute inordinately t to divorce » | compilation of much useful information on 
oy will accentuate the apparent childless- . “marriage and the family. Unfortunately, the q 
pessof divorced couples. | plans were scrapped for political reasons of 
economy, and very little of the data will 
or Faxes Step- probably be tabulated and published. We, 
therefore, have recent information to 
All mice with the divorce data for Iowa and 
Georgia. However, the United States popu- 


10 lation survey of 1088 gave the findings in 


ici result t similar to that for divorces according a 


Including only families with childre en or to remarriage. The modification is in the 


same direction, so that we can only conjec- 


er ture what the net result might be for a dual 

| A 1923 study of Cincinnati (Hamilton 
County), Ohio, records revealed that a rela- ii 20 A special tabulation of divorces in Georgia — 


| tively large proportion of divorcing families was kindly prepared for the writer by Mr. L. M. 
sa had "stepchildren, in comparison to other Lacy, Director of ‘Vital Statistics, and Mr. H. B. 


Wells, Statistical | Supervisor. A new series of tables 
« 19 > 
‘oman families. A I eens study -. children in divorce according to previous marital 


status was started in 1951 in Iowa; ‘see Iowa State 
rlying Department of Health, Des Moines, Iowa, Annual 
pment The Child, The Report of th the Division of Vital Statistics for 1951, 
Family ‘ond The Court, Washington, Cc: Gov- and 1952. 
ernment Printing Office, 1933, Bureau 21Bureau of the Census, Current Population 


No. 193 revised, p. 87. Reports, Series P-20, No. 21 and No. 23 


TABLE 4. PER Cent DistTRIBUTION OF Divorces OF ror TOTAL 


y 


release, 
Special 


Divorces, 1951-1952 Georgia Divorces, July- December 1952 
No 


 Nember: of Minor Children Number of Children Under 18 Years 
Affected by the Decree Affected by the Decree 
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ts (0.6 per cent). Iowa data exclude annulments and — a mm 
4 Maintenance decrees, the inclusion of which does not alter the results. 
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5. Per Cent or Ever Marrtep Persons 14 finement for remarriage duration could 
or AcE AND AND FAMILIES the form of comparison. 
St ATES, 1948 j greater _ Proportion of remarriages 
ee h “own” children in the family in the > 
wit y e 
= _ Ever Married: Males Females” year of marriage undoubtedly signifies 
All ever 50.6 52.9 "stepchildren. The increase in “families” with 
Married once (spouse present) 43. S43. ‘no “own” children under 18 years in the 
Remarried (spouse present) supper durations i is also a fictitious result since 
Families Children born of the marriage have often 
age 18 for these long enduring mar- 
-Husband-wife families 44.8 Philadelphia Divorces—Children by 
Once-married husbands 42.9 tion of Marriage. Using data compiled by 


___Remarried a tabulation n was made re- 


| 


2-4 ye 
primary marriages | in the interval between “the: of 4 ye 
would show more or fewer children than do separation “a the date of the masters 
_ stable primary marriages of the same dura- - hearing in completed years was subtracted “ 
tion. In other words, childlessness (and from the ages given for the children at ‘the 
fewer children) could still be a consequence "hearing. This ‘procedure was not. precise in 
of shorter duration of marriages ending -indiv idual cases, but the errors are 
divorce. Marshall and ‘May gave strong compensating ve 
caution on this point, and they presented Using the separation date increases the dural 
ss Some data bearing upon it. Jacobson i “ane of families with children under 18 e 
pared” his miscellaneous sample of divorces years of age from 5 to Sl. 4 per cent yr" 
_ with the U. S. population data for 1948, and _ those with children under 21 years from 47, 
_ produced divorce rates for couples with and to 52.6 per « cent. In other words the inter- _ 
couples without children according to val “from separation to master hearing 
- each year of duration of marriage up to 40 F (divorces occur ‘shortly afterwards in Phila- | 
years. He did not make any allowance for delphia) c causes a a _ misleading increase in 
_-remarriages in his result. Furthermore, since childlessness_ (i.e., , no children under 
-Procreation logically stops when the ‘married years, or 21 years). By the time the divorces 
= separates, the time of ‘separation (at were heard, ‘5.6 6 per cent of all families who 
least) should be the focal point of compari-— had children, w under 21 years ¢ at the time of _ 
‘son . Jacobson acknowledges that the use of their separation did not have any “minor” 
dates would alter his results, but children at the later date. 
oe 
seriously underestimated the interval be select group of native white primary 
tween | separation and divorce as being ‘ ‘about ‘“Inarriages, somewhat differently arranged i. 


29 
one year. Moreover, his detailed chart Table § 8, shows essentially the same 


has been accepted almost without qualifica-— _ Whereas only 5 ‘per cent of the f families last- ; 
tion by users of his a es ing one year or less at the date of “divorce” i 
Population Data on Children by Duration _~ 


of Marriage. Before turning to the matter of "88 See fn. 21. Jacobson does not indicate which 
separation date, > it might be helpful to illus- a the two sets of data he used (without ed} 
trate from the 1948 Census survey how re- ™ent for remarriage). “Married once” in these — 
—_—_ ..,... . data do does not mean both parties were married once 
Jabobson, op. cit., p. 244. See, for instance, only. 
Mowrer, op. cit., 1938, p. 345, and Mowrer, op. cit., For a description of the Philadelphia study, 
1939, pp. 305, 307, 310; and “Dura- see W. M. Kephart and T. P. Monahan, “Desertion 
= and Divorce i in Philadelphia,” American Socio- — 
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Is oe RELATED TO FAMILY. STABILIT Y? 
ABLE Pe CENT OF MArrrep 14 Years or AcE AND OVER (SPousE PRESENT), A AND Pex 
Cent or HusBaNnp-Wire Census Famiies No “Own” CHILDREN UNDER 18 AGE 


86. 


9 


38.0. 


court- 
s and 
ize of | 
sepa- 
te of 


ia had children under 18 — age, 


10 years and nd over 50.0 


Total 


Under 1 year 85.1 


 §-9years 


the 


nificant a characteristic of divorces as has 


re figure { for those who ha had children ‘under 18 been supposed. Whether ‘or ‘not divorcés have 
years at ‘the time of separation (marriage fewer children is. also” a ‘moot question. m25 


duration: one year or less) was 24 per cent. - Other data i 1 various degrees of refine- | 
_ Perhaps the m most remarkable figure in ment_ (excepting for separation date) have 
Table 8 is the one showing that 24 out of » been assembled by the writer” for special 


| 26 families lasting 30 years or more “information greatly minimizes 


divorce), or 92 per cent, , had living children. the frequently cited differences _between 
is also notable that of 67 families lasting» stable families | ‘divorced families as to 


15 to 19 years (at separation) 87 per cent children. Lacking complete refinement and — 


had children under 18 years of age. Certainly ee population data, these re- 
compares well w with ‘general Population sults are e worth mentioning only as a con-— 


‘firmation of the above conclusion. 


“study, 
4 
esertion 


Even in recent years families with 15 
childlessness is neither so important ne nor sig- — 


TABLE 7 7. Per Cent or FAMILIES: Cunsesn rN STATED. Grovrs, 
= Divorces (PRIMARY MARRIAGES ONLY), 1937-1950* 


Children Under 16 16-1 20 Over Children Under 16 16- 17 18-20 


Total 44. 3. 40.0 6. 44. 8 49. 


1. 6 
1. 1. 2.8 


* Classified as nonwhite if either born, if ei if either party was of foreign 


birth, rounded to add to 
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_DESERTION AND CHILDREN the number of wives without children 


The true relationship between marital ed ferent courts depends 
judicial policy. 


‘stability and childlessness, it is said, should "Philadelphia Muni ci 


ke into account family desertions, ‘non- 
take in a y early years of the court's history the Face 
‘support, and informal separations.”* A high Sheet il ed fo bl bhi 
Proportion | of children have always been eet called for eral amoun of it 
found in 1 nonsupport and desertion ¢ cases, , social information, and the early : statisti le 
whether recorded as court actions or as _ show various kinds of “children”: 
i plications at private and | public relief agen- born, , “children living at home,” and “liv- | 


cies. One such private agency reported that ing c children,” as well as ‘ “children ‘under 16” 


eo 96 per cent of the deserted families to which : and ‘ “under 21”—causing s some inconsisten- — 


gave service had children.** ‘Court cases cies and ‘noncomparabilities in the results, 


TABLE 8. Cext OF FAMILIES Witt No UNDER SPECIFIED AGES Accorpinc. 


iJ 


Divorce Date Separation Date At Separation Date 
Children} No. Children No. Children No. Children No. Children 
inYears ‘Under18 21 _AllAges Under 18  Under16 


a . c= Excluding v wives ves divorced at a. Duration as of separation date, hie as of date e of | 


application at court for monsupport. 
Ppp PP + 


“ally make application ‘very soon 
separation due to economic. urgency. They 

are also a younger population, and nonwhites 


are much overrepresented i in desertions. 


27L, Brandt, Five Hundred and Seventy- Four - color, the number of husband-wife families 


Riss 
and Their Families, New York: 7 The | no children under 16 years of age in 


Charity Organization Society, 1905, 
38 See statistics of various domestic 1934-1935 would hav been about 39 per 


ts; also, Mowrer, op. cit.; Marshall and May, cent: Philadelphia, ‘in contrast to 
7, and A. "Jacoby, “One Hundred Domestic Relations 4 Involved in the ‘Breakdown of Catholic Marriage,” ‘, 
Problems,” Mental Hygiene, X (October, 1926), (unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
p. 736; D. O'Rourke, “Fifty Family Deserters, Chicago, 1949). 
Inquiry Into the Reasons for Desertion,” Smith 29 Philadelphia Municipal Court, Annual 
College Studies in ‘Social Work, 1 June, 1931), , ports, 1915 to 1918, 1922 and 1923, 1941 to 1948, 
‘PP. L. Thomas, ‘ “Some Factors and 1950. 
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CHILDLE LESSNESS RELATED TO FAMILY STABILITY? 
about. one- fourth to one-third of all desertion ‘ had stepchildren and own children of this, 


families were without children. Primary 


do the | various 1s remarriage classes, frequently called attention to” the psycho- 

- logical inability of some deserting husbands 

whites. The average number of children i in to adjust to crises of pregnancy or child- 
native re white families having children (pri- birth and to the attempts of other husbands" 
_ mary marriages) was similar for the Phila- to escape from the economic burden and 
delphia divorce sample and the 1950 deser- responsibilities of growing families. Such 


bet, as suggested ‘Table 8, for writers” probably di did not fully ‘realize the 


—- show more families with children ——_ workers in family agencies have 


isten- 
sults, 


more often had children i in the family. Roan a - families for treatment, and hence one must 


6. Wurre (Huspaxo, W 
PRESENT) 


families.” Court records of deserted fami-_ 


comparable durations the desertion group way their agencies “selected” parent- a 


7 Table 9 is as a sugges-_ discount such assertions as “children are 
> 
the main n factor in the problem. of deserted — 


Population Data pleasures intervene. 


44.0 6 Whitesand A more complete an answer to thea question of 
nonwhites] ‘the relationship ‘between marital instability 


Divorce Data ait the compila- 
of more refined data on divorce, -deser- 


tion, and domestic discord, and the charac- . 
teristics of Stable families in the popaletion 
asa a whole. In ar any - sound analysis attention 
should: be given to the following: a 
= definition of “children” and other units of - 
divorce and desertion data refer comparison an analysis of data according 
rimary marriages, both parties married once only. “to marital status types; and a concern with 
Excluding cases div orced at nearly separation dates—the true marriage fe dura- 
al had tion (not being able to account for the time 
‘tion on of. “the: prior to actual separation).°* 
any intention of implying exact compara- 
ae her the 


date 47 46. 6 


Desertion Data 


hild d “wif hildren,” 


the number of children in desertion families. 82 Zilpha Smith, Deserted Wives and ‘Deserting 
;. In _1922- 1923, 16 to 17 per cent of all Husbands: A Study of Two Hundred and Thirty- 


children in ‘Philadelphia desertion and non- Four Families, Boston: The Associated Charities. 


- Boston, 1901, 9. See also Brandt, op. cit. 
Support cases were stepchildren; in 1950 ‘the 5, 23; Mowrer, 1932, p. 156; 1938, 


figure was 15 per cent. On a family basis and. 1942, _p. 492; E. R. 
vl about 5 per cent of all families had | d_step- ep- Mowrer, Domestic Discord, Chicago ; _ University 


. Interestingly enough, in total cases, os husband or the wife jointly under “husband’s own — 
dag 


= if deserting, fail to support ‘their 


a 


Family, Marriage and Parenthood, ed. H Becker 


- sand R. ill, Boston: D. C. Heath and. Co., 


‘children only, and an additions! per of Chicago Press, 1928, p. 126; H. R. Mow rer, 


riage,’ 30 See 17; and United States Social Security p. 366. te wi 
sity of 3 Board, Statistics of Family Composition in Selected 88Tn 1952 _the w riter than an age” 
Areas of the United States, 1934-36, Vol. 6, Phila- level be 
jal Re- | 
1948, | Public Health on Records phe 
me tistics in 1954), with a further recommendation 
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~ments should not be ignored in any compre- the true condition regarding family stability, 


desertion and nonsupport children are 


statistical evidence produced ‘much more in evidence and thus present a 


ae should serve to show that the alleged _ counterpart to the alleged relationship in 
> divorce. It should be remembered that 


not not exist at all. The marital | in n others readjustments and reconciliations 
that ample definition be carried in the stub of the is may occur. Some reli gious s and racial § ono 
record to indicate fully what is meant by ents for are also wo wont to “ean recourse to — 

children under 18.” The writer's arguments 


aa for the standard form. The United States 
divorce collections in former years included items 


on both separation date and marriage duration. about we Marital 


No cross- -tabluations respecting children were made, b he final ] h 
stability, in the final analysis, may have no 


rarely been used, wasdropped. general: to childbearing. 
OCCUPATIONAL MARITAL DISRUPTION | 


q KGROUND. . Because of the absence tabulations; Jacobson explored relation- 
a centralized federal collection of ships between presence of children and di- 
marriage and divorce records, “fam-— vorce _by analyzing data collected from” 
ily”) statistics are ‘discouragingly few. county ‘state vital statistics offices; 
Through the establishment of a national reg- working with divorce records of “and 
4 area for births and deaths, a wealth Missouri, Monahan analyzed the relationship 
"4 of statistical information has accrued in these between remarriages and divorce; * Christen- — 
areas, in contrast to the dearth of ‘national — sen and Meissner, _ examining county ; 
statistics in 1 the significant areas of n marriage marriage e and divorce. records, ‘reported on 


os; 


abounds with factual ‘material relating to Kephart a and Strohm, utilizing local 
birth | rates, death rates, infant mortality, records and t newspaper marriage listings, in- 
_ morbidity, and life expectancy, some of the vestigated the : stability, of “Gretna Green” 
_ most b basic f facts about divorce remain un- _ marriages; ® on the basis of his own inter 


known, For example, there are no national 


divorce _ statistics to ‘indicate whether the William M. Kephart and Thomas P. Monahan, 


Negro divorce rate is higher or lower than “Desertion and Divorce in Philadelphia,” American — 


_ that of whites, whether the remarriages of oo Review, 17 (December, 1952), pp. 719- 
aly ? Paul H. Jacobson, “Differentials in Divorce 
than first marriages, , whether divorce is tee by Duration of Marriage and Size of Family,” 


among the educated or the un- American 15 (April, 


4 A al ‘olo y, 37 
= to marital stability. Jona of 


the absence of national divorce data, T. Christensen and Hanna H. Meissner, | 
esearchers in the family field have utilized “Premarital Pregnancy as a Factor in Divorce,’ 
ther sources in an attempt to supply the ‘American — 


ising information: Kephart and pp. 641-644. 
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OCCUPAT TONAL LEVEL Al MARITAL DISRUPTION 
view- study with divorcees, together with data” different emergent level as economic or 
previous studies, Goode reex- litical variables. This has led us to stress the 
amined the relationship between _economic “causative” character of personality and 


- factors and. divorce. There are other exam- ad psycho- dynamic variables in the shaping of 


d the f t il stra~ economic processes, and to “gloss over the 
the foregoing ist is merely illustra- possibility that economic 
tive of the areas that have been studied. £ equally well be important in the shaping 


These studies been published within the 


motivating factor; i.e., they were undertaken It is hoped that the following analy sis will 

primarily of the absence of national focus sociological attention on the need for 
divorce data bearing upon the ‘specific area a wider examination of ‘the role of nal 
was inves estigated. And in the foresee- economic factors in marital adjustment. 


able future it is probably through these seg- 


cE 


of the: factors. associated with ‘marital dis- F last attempt by 


ss aper is to shed additional light on the re-_ “from divorce records was for the period ~ 
between occupational | factors and this period the occupational 
_ distribution. of divorced husbands was com- 
In passing, itm might be mentioned that the to that of married males in the popu- 
_ whole area of marital stability ar and socio- lation, the latter being derived from. census Wo 9 
economic status has received little ‘atten. data { for the year 1900. The tabular com- 
tion from research sociologists. Students of parisons indicated ‘that actors, ‘musicans, 
class structure, for example, have ve shown commercial travelers, and doctors had the 
1 ae little or no interest in relative class fre- greatest overrepresentation in divorce, al- = 
from quencies» divorce and separation. no discernible socio- -economic pat- : 
while the major marital adjustment surveys tern emerges when the divorce ratios are 
have all included an analysis of socio- — by major occupational categories.° 
aship nomic va variables, for very practical reasons In any case, these early data were routinely 
all of these surveys—with the exception of and interpreted by writers of 
Harvey Locke’s 7—have centered attention family texts. nd _ became habitual for text 
largely or entirely on on the upper-middle and Writers, basing their conclusions on the 
upper classes. In the smaller psychological or 1887- 1906 data, to state, in effect, 
Sociological studies _Teporting on n specific “divorce characterized persons whose occu- 


phases of ‘marital adjustment, sexual fac- pations call for contact with the 


tors and "personality patterns have been sex under conditions conducive to famili- 


‘not merely be- 


pinpointed the discrepancy when he said: cause the physician has numerous contacts 


Tt is an interesting ‘commentary on recent -_physician’s wife is forced to lead a a 
livorce 


ie nomic variables are largely ignored. Goode to be high among | doctors 


investigated extensively _ while socio- Gade tbe ’ Divorce rates, for ex example, were said 


‘sociological history that while we have tended — 
to reject economic factors partly because they 
are on another emergent level, we have not texts nor to , parody the sometimes ingenious ae 
the ‘same with so- called interpretations. It It ‘is true, though, that un- 
factors. Rather, we have used the latter “critical acceptance of these early divorce 
standard tools in our sociological analyses of 
oe i the family, although they are a s clearly o ona 
eissmer, 
Marital Stability,” American Sociological Review, 
16 (December, 1951), pp. 802-812. wr 
Harvey J. _ Locke, Predicting Adjustment — 8 Goode, op. cit., p. 803. Jule: 
y Marriage: A Comparison of a Divorced and a ® Bureau of the Census, Marriage and Divorce, 
Married New York: Holt Bulletin 96, 2nd ed., Washington, D. C.: 


Government Printing Office, » 1913, PP. 46-51. 


social life. ” There is no reason to list the 


te was characteristic of practically all of. 
the most used era texts and nde 
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CAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
na ‘paper read at the March, 1951 meet- and non-divorced 18_went largely 


i of the Eastern Sociological Society, the unnoticed until William Goode’s recent sur- 


cautioned against the wholesale ac- After a recapitulation of the previous 
ceptance of the data published i in the "studies, with a 


- ‘volved jin the ‘divorce ‘the e 
cannot be ‘characterized | _ Successful. An sponses s of Spokane school 


Returns so incomplete can hardly be ac- 
cepted as typical, or as indicating the propor- ~ 
tion of divorced men in the different occupa- 
tions. The comparison would not be so oe 
unreliable ‘and unsatisfactory if the degree of d 
incompleteness had been the same for all Unskil 
parts: of the country. This, however, was I not. — 
the case. In some states a return of -occupa- thes April, 1949 ) Sample 
a 


= tion was received for 50 per cent or more of —r 
contained tional data “by sex and 
the total number of divorces. In New Jersey _containe ‘occupa ional data yy sex and © 


the percentage reached 81.1. In other states marital status,” > and by ‘dividing the “mar- 
practically returns were received... . ried, wife present” per cent into’ on 
it is probable that the occupation ‘other ‘marital “status, ail Goode computed 
4 apt to be seconded those cases occupational ‘index of what he "termed 
ere alimony is asked than in in other cases. 18 
“proneness to divorce.” His figures are 


could be deduced from the above [occupa- oy 


that a large” tion of | 
tional] “table, is that a large propor ion 0 
the persons obtaining divorces come from “Professional occup 


_ those occupations in which a large eel 
of the are engaged. 10 
7 and interpretation of this early material, and _ ia 
perhaps also because of the “drawing room 


manner” of depicting "divorce by Holly- On the basis of his own study of divorced 


Pro rietors 6 
ical and sales 


4 wood and by fiction writers, the impression mothers, -Goode’s corresponding 
= that div orce was largely a middle- and follow 


 —ecol gical tudies Bossard 
—tcolog studie es by and Ashley Weeks, “Differential Divorce e Rates 


¥ Schroeder, !2 ‘and an “occupational study, by by Occupations,” Social Forces, March, 1943, pp. | basis 


Bureau of the Census, op. cit., be 

11 James H. S. Bossard and Thelma. Dion, Weeks, op. cit, 
ag, “Spatial Distribution of Divorced Women,” Ameri- Bureau of. the Census, — 
ean Journal of Sociology, 40 (1935), pp. "503-507. Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 22, April | 


_ 12Clarence W. Schroeder, Divorce in a City of 19, 1950, Table 5, pp. 11-12. _— — 
100,000 Population, Peoria, Ill: Bradley Goode, op. cit. »P. 805. 805.0 


a techni In Institute Library,1939. 


45 
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Al 
_ as the limitations of the data are clearly isa rough inverse correlation between eco- — _ Wea 
stated in the Report itself. The very nomic status and rate of divorce.” His 
paragrap supations begins is of the inter-relatedness | Wee 
follows marital stability and economic patterns 
; —— p secure a state- appears to be one of the most definitive yet _ - Such 
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- OCCUPATION AL LEVEL AND MARITAL DISRUPT ION 
a TABLE 1. on DISTRIBU TION BY OCCUPATIONAL 


CATEGORIES or MALEs 14 AND OVER 
PHILADELPHIA IN 1940 AND 1950, AND A 
or MALE Drivorcees IN PHILA- 
3 


All of the above studies have certain 
weaknesses which were unavoidable because 


of the nature of the project- design. . 
Weeks: and Goode studies dealt with 6.3. 7. 

occupations of parents, whereas a large pro- Proprietors 10.6 10. 8 

portion of divorced couples are childless. Clerical and sales 


Category 1937- > a 


19. 


Such studies ‘may contain a s systematic error. Skilled 20.6 

 yorced- -but-remarried-person as married, not 
nowed as divorced. Since most ¢ divorcees remarry, ow of 
; Unite tates, 1 opuiation, Vo e Labor 
vorces the Survey. computations may contain Force, Part 5, Reports by States: Pennsylvania- 


residual bias. ve, Weenie Table 20, p. 121. 1950 figures—Seven-_ 
In spite however, teenth Decennial Census, 1950, Vol. II, Part 38, 
these studies offer valuable clues to a % Tubes 35, pp. 
agreement, and, as Goode has +N=552,711, 6, 
pointed out, when they are analyzed i in con- reposted. 
junction with the previously mentioned eco- tN=1,434 
logical surveys by Bossard and Schroeder, 
the evidence all points ir in the same direction; ’ correlation bet 
4 
ie, toward a rough inverse relationship be frequency of divorce. The ‘slight pearly 
tween frequency of divorce and occupational wal sentation in divorce at the bottom: Tabor- 
“level service category (Table 1) may or may not 
writer’s occupational data, based on reflect the actual situation. While ic is rela- 
a study of Philadelphia “divorces tively simple to classify | the upper ai and middle 


has: the advantage « of being derived occupational groups, ‘it is 


not 


_ from a random sample of divorce records, to separate the semiskilled and the un- 
the first such transcription sinc since the often- — - skilled workers on the basis of the it informa- 
interpreted -1887— 1906 Census data. tion contained in the divorce record. 

occupational groupings for males in the the safest generalization would 
divorce sample were compared with male that the upper occupational levels are un- 
occupational categories” the City of _derrepresented, the middle occupational 

Philadelphia, and these “data appear in ms groups ‘ “hold their own, ” and the the lower oc- 

Table = cupational leve els are re overrepresented in di- 

it can be seen that the upper occupation  vorce actions. 
levels—the professional and managerial 
(proprietors) categories—are clearly under- 
represented in divorce actions; the middle “ie sig 


Pare 
| 


DESERTION _ 


the: degree. that ‘would be expected on the 
basis of their population ratios, while the 
semiskilled (operatives) ‘occupations are better in terms: f he 


ings are in general agreement with the revi- - this class. For 1 many , many — desertion 
has been referred to in family texts as “the 


ous studies to. ar rou h inverse 
8 poor man’s divorce.” The writer discovered, 


however, that this latt r ph 
20 For an of the P is one of 


‘in the Philadelphia study, see Kephart and Mona ~ the: cliches that apparently has no empirical ss 
op. cit., » PP. 723. basis. In fact, the desertion “studies” that 
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are still being quoted in family texts are, mitted to record the informa. 
a for the most part, reports that emanated ~ tion directly onto the Court’s punch-car cards, it 


from social workers or charitable organiza- was possible, in the subsequent analysis, to 


tions from twenty to fifty” years ago; hold constant such items as the Court reu- “re 


reports by Z. Smith in 1901,** Lilian Brandt tinely collects; e.g., race, nativity, ‘marital 

in 1905,?° Earle E. Eubank in 1916, 23 status, ‘religion, and type of ceremony. Be- 
Joanna C. Colcord in 1918.24 Even the sta- fore these data are f presented, it might be 
tistical studies of desertion and nonsupport to. comment on the general alence 
_ that were done somewhat later by Patter- of desertion | in the United ‘States. oe, 
and Mowrer contained no clue There are various kinds" of ‘one. Jegal or 

‘ the occupations of the husbands, despite the “informal” marital "separations and fro from 
fact that these studies were based on mu- time” to time United States census figures 

_ nicipal court records. ye have given some idea of their prevalence. in | 

Failing to unearth any pertinent statisti- _ _ addition to the Sample Surveys of the type) 

cal information, the writer secured the per- previously mentioned, , the 1940 decennial 

mission of the Philadelphia Muncipal Court census revealed th that there were 3.1 million 

in 1952 to make an occupational analysis of married persons who were 


all the desertion and nonsupport cases _ for their spouses as compared to some 1.4 mil 
the year 1950. . This year was selected that Tion who stated t that they had 


pationally with the decennial census and ‘Many these separations ultimately be 
also with the aforementioned Philadelphia come divorces, although apparently large 
- divorce sample. So far as the writer is aware, numbers do not. It is quite possible that of — 


4 the end result was the first series of tabula- d the various kinds of extra-legal Separations, 


tions in the United States dealing specifi- desertion i is numerically the most significant. 
cally with the occupational distribution of In metropolitan "areas, for example, “there 
desertion cases. Since the writer v was per- is evidence to indicate that, cover the 


des eser ion i more pr lent th 
tion is much more prevalent than di- 


3 Husbands: : A Study of 234 Families, Boston: As- =< eae 
sociated Charities of es of Boston, 1901, Publication No. : 
Pass Lilian Brandt, 574 Deserters and Their 
= lies, New York: The Charity Organization Society, No. of 

Earle E. Eubank, Study of Family Deser- 

tions, private edition of the University of Chicago, my 1920 


doctoral dissertation, distributed by Chicago Uni- 1920 


versity Libraries, 1916. Ua 
24 Joanna C. Colcord, “Desertion and Non-Sup- 


port in Family Case Work, ” The Annals of the 
|e Academy of Political and Social Science, 7 1940 4 
May, 1918, pp. 91-102. Joanna C. Colcord, Broken 4 
fa A Study of Family Desertion and Its Social 1950, 3,167 am 


* The relatively small number desertions in 


. b 1950 is due primarily to a different system of 
25S. H. Patterson, “Family Desertion and Non- classifying “friendly service” cases; ie., those 


Support, ” Journal of Delinquency, September, 1922, cases involving intra-family quarreling which re- 
pp. 249- and November, 1922, pp. 299-333. sulted in no formal action. In — the 
’ 
1939. See also “The Trend and Ecology of = fo d 
Family Disintegration in Chicago,” American So- . vorce. Comparative gures or hiladelphia © 
iological Review, 3 (June, 1938), pp. 344-353. reveal that a period of almost 


_2t The writer is indebted to John Reinemann, — decades the number of desertions s has g oe 
oY of Probation for the Philadelphia Munici- 


pal Court, who was instrumental in making the ileal etl 
Court available, and to Thomas Monahan, 
Assistant Statistician for the Court, who made the 78 8See William F. hie “Marital vo 
necessary runs on the I.B.M. cards and who pro- tions,” American Journal of Sociology, 49 
vided a number “of invaluable suggestions. ary, 1944), 316-323. 
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a —_—s figures i in Table 2 do not denote the _ For mos most purposes, also, it ta delete’ 
4 actual number of desertions in Philadelphia give separate ‘statistical treatment to 
for those years, , but represent only the cases foreign born and to the remarried.”° 
reported to the Municipal Court. The term Turning now to the data that were col. 
“desertion incidentally, as refers lected from the Municipal Court records, 
_ Philadelphia data, signifies desertion or non-— _ Table 3 shows the occupational distribution + 
support of the wife, the wife and child, or of the foregoing groups as they were involved 
. the child only. In ty pical | desertion cases the + in the 1950 Philadelphia desertion cases. s 


|. wee comes to court t primarily because the Ww hile the data in Table 2 show the non- 


tons. ‘The court endeavors to locate the cupational classes, the remarkable finding is 
figu a | ! husband and—with the ultimate recourse to that in none of the white groups s represented — 
ce. support order—attempts to get him to is there any substantial justification for re- 
‘type resume his. familial responsibilities. The legal -ferring to desertion as “poor man’s 
ennial_ involvements which a deserted wife formerly vorce”! As a matter of fact, 43.6 per cent 
encountered } have been largely eliminated the white descrtions are derived from the 
under a policy by which the court more or _ upper half of the - occupational ladder. More- wes 
“takes the side of the wife” in her quest over, when the occupational distribution of 
Ps for family support. The impetus for handling | "Philadelphia desertion cases is compared to 
desertion” cases in this manner increased that of the Philadelphia divorce sample, a 
greatly following the “establishment of the ‘surprising degree of of similarity i is evident. | 
large first family court These figures shown in 
hat of «1914. n order to make the divorce and 
werd) should also be that hat the desertion cases ¢ comparable, both sets of 
ficant, factor is much more significant in desertion data have been refined to include only 
than in divorce. While the Negro divorce tive-white first marriages. 
rate in Philadelphia has been increasing, the _ The figures in Table 4 are > indeed striking. 7 
figure is still somewhat below the rate of The: supposed preponderance desertion 
divorce among whites. In desertion cases, cases in in the lower occupational levels fails 4 
however, Negroes at are overrepresented, as toe emerge. True, in the bottom labor- -service 
“4 the following figures” 
higher figure than than. in the e divorce 
to 11.8 per cent ‘respectively— but this 
Nonwhite 
Situation is reversed in the semiskilled class. 


‘a For a tabular analysis of the extent to which | 
these groups are involved in Philadelphia divorce 
and desertion cases, see Kephart and Monahan, ~ 


‘ions 


those Native White ist Nonwhite 1: Ist Foreign 


All White White Marriages ‘Nonwhite Marriages Born 
(N= 2191) (N=1305) (N= 922) (N=886) (N= 


lelphia 10.1 


NOR 
wore 
ONAN 
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reported 


forma- 
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TABLE 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY Occurs TABLE 5. PERCENTAGE BY 


¥ 
TIONAL CATEGORY OF MALE DESERTERS AND AND Race oF MALEs AGED 
Drvocees: NATIVE WHITE First Mar- OVER, AND OF DESERTING HUSBANDS, 


Professional 9 ( ategory Males * bandst ‘Males bands § 


Proprietors 


Semiskilled 38.6 . andsales 17. 8 12. 


100.0 100.0 = 100.0 100.0 
‘Combining the two lowest groupe—the labor. 
service and the semiskilled—we find 50. = Sources: United States Bureau of the Census, 
S. Census of Population, (1950, Vol. III, Census 

cent of the divorces falling” into | these PP. (205-211. The nonwhite 

categories as compared to Si. 8 per cent of 


prietor and skilled worker groups the deser- The white figures, column 1, Table 5, include total ‘ 
her percenta than civilian labor force for containing 
er P than 250 nonwhites. 
od in our r purposes, is that between the « occu- - +N=1,305, including 76 cases in which ‘occupa-— 
ational distribution of males in the Phila- tion was not reported, 
be - $N=92,956, including 1,595 cases in n which oc- 


cupation was not reported. 


‘distribution found in ‘the Philadelphia male § N= 886, 53 cases in which 


population, with race held constant. Unfor- was not 


category. 

data race for the City rT whites, and to a lesser extent among 

Pe: Fhiladelphia by utilizing 1950 census tract Negroes, it can be seen that the proprietor 
figures. The resulting comparison | between group is we well in evidence in 
occupational categories xisting in the desertion, 
* city and those represented ir in the Philadelphia The Philadelphia Muncipal Court has ma 
cases is shown in Table 5. published occupational tables in any of its 

Among both whites Negroes it is Annual Reports, the present material being 

> ident that the eg! occupational classes derived and classified by the writer directly a 
ate underrepresented in in desertions (Table from Court records. In the 1952 Annual 
hen the bottom three occupational Report, however, a small ‘statistical s study 

categories (service, laborer, unem- reported, one section of which shows some 

ployed) are combined, “the figures indicate similarity to the occupational data 


that for the whites these classes are slightly above. 


‘The study was based on a random on 


- 118 cases of wives coming to court with — 
In 


Negroes, surprisingly, these classes 
slightly underrepresented. Again, the sup- 


complaint of | _assult and battery. 
posed predominance of desertions at the this small group of cases no professional oc- 


lower end of the occupational scale fails to cupations were found and 
emerge. Among | the laborer and Professional person, a draftsman. The 
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ome was only in evi- ‘than 1 1 in ‘men and 


dence; but the proprietor and official class s married by a a justice of the p peace as com- 


well represented . among the whites pared with 1 in 8 married and 
the indication is that the husbands are Women. 81 


to court are the middle economic relatively high divorce rate It 
ultimately end in desertion or divorce would 

Prior Divorce in Desertion Cases. It _ show a relatively high percentage of civil — 
should be kept in mind that a significant _ceremonies—and such seems to be the | case. 
reentage of desertion cases end in the Philadelphia data that for native- 
divorce court, , although under present re- white first m marriages ges approximately c one-fifth 
- porting procedures it is not possible to deter- of the divorce and one-fourth of the deser- pa ; 
wae mine what this figure is. Our Philadelphia tion cases had been married by a civil cere- a 
. oe" data do show that in 15.9 per cent of the mony. This is probably higher than the city- 
white and 7, 7.9 per cent of the Negro wide marriage figure, although comparative 
| desertion cases one or both spouses had Va data are not currently available. 
4 prior divorce. _ The Negro group was too. ™ Since there appears to be a rough inverse ~ 
small to permit an occupational analysis, al- relationship between frequency of divorce 
though among the | native whites a previous and desertion, and occupational level, it is 
~ divorce’ experience was found to vary di- also logical to expect that the lower occupa- 
‘rectly with occupational level. (See Table _ tional classes would be characterized by an 
"undue proportion of civil ceremonies. hile 
comparable occupational-marriage data are 
6. PeRcentace DISTRIBUTION BY Occura- not presently available, the Philadelphia 
= 
of -sertion data show the expected occupational 


TIONS INVOLVING A Prior DIVORCE BY 

) 

Owe on Bors Parties, trend ‘for native whites. A discernible pattern 


"PHILADELPHIA, 1950 eae for non-whites fails to emerge. Both sets of 


data, refined to include first marriages only, 


No. of baa Prior are shown able 


Proprietors 7 Ceremony sy Occupation AND Cotor 


Clerical and sales 


7 


Laborer 
"Unemployed 


Telationship between religious devoutness 


* * For n numerical totals see Table 3. a 
and marital happiness. There also seems to a 
we 


_ bea relation between type of marriage cere- The Religious Factor in Desertion Cases. + 


_ Ever since Mowrer’s Chicago studies in the 
1920’ and 1930’s it has been known wn that 
major religious g groups are propor- 


tionately represented white desertions. 


80 82Kephart and d Strohm, op. cit., » PP. 291-2 “296. 
33 Seen fn. 26. 


and later adjustment. Locke, for ex- 
ample, states that “Being married by a a 

justice of the peace is not preferred in our 
culture and unquestionably associated 
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EVIE 

the revealed. that Catholics the differences between the Protestant and 
were overrepresented while the Protestants the Catholic occupational | hierarchies 


Jews were underrepresented. This situ- only n moderate, , albeit consistent. In the ab- 


ation obtains _ Baltimore * sence of cit y-wide occupational figures classi- 
4 Philadelphia,®* at least jin those years for fied by m major religious groups, no ‘definitive 
which data are available. The disproportion- 4 statement can be made regarding the data in _ 
ate religious representation in desertions is Table 8. In view of the moderate differences _ 
to be of importance in the | present. between the Protestant and Catholic occu-— 
2 analysis since there is also a general occupa- __pational deriv ations in Philadelphia desertion 
tional distortion among Catholics, Prot- cases, however, it appears that the overrep- 


a, and Jews. Iti is theoretically possible, resentation of Catholics i in oe cases is only 


= sented i in desertions because unduly 

_ concentrated in the desertion-prone occupa-- _ Other possible reasons i 
_ 4 tional al categories. | In an effort to shed some lic desertions are: (a) marital conflicts which 
‘a Tight on this question, the Philadelphia de- from differing nationality backgrounds, iz 


— — Husb. Prot.,  Husb. Cath, 

Skilled 

Semiskilled 8S. 

Service 

4 Laborer — 


= 


ay 


3 


shows: the percentage of oc ‘occu- ing rates between Catholics and non non- 


lll KS 


occupational brackets, te On the basis of the Philadelphia findings, 


Catholic, Protestant, and mixed _Catholic-— as well as those of prior studies, there ap 


Protestant groups (Table 8). It is evident 
that the Protestant desertions, on 
whole, derive from a higher occupational 


level ‘than Catholic cases. However, with 


pears be a rough inverse correlation be- _ 
tween frequency of divorce and occupational 
level. When Philadelphia desertion 
were analyzed by occupational level, the idea 


* a the “poor man ’s divorce” failed to ma- 


exception of the professional category, 
 terialize, at least to the degree that had been 
—- 84 See Anual Reports, 1935-1938, Probation De expected; in fact, when the bottom three 


artment, Supreme Bench of Baltimore City, occupational categories (service, laborer, 
a —88See Thomas P. Monahan and William M. unemployed) are combined, the figures indi- 


ac Kephart, “Divorce and Desertion by Religious and 
Groups,” American of cate that for the whites these g groups are only 


3 59 1954), pp. 4544 454-4 slightly. desertion cases, 
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OCCUPATIONAL LEV EL AND MARITAL ‘DISRUPTION 
“while -among Negroes, ‘surprisingly, these Balanced against possibilities is ; the 
7° categories are ‘slightly underrepresented. fact that these (lower class) wives must have 
Oia. The above findings raise a perplexing — family support, and they cannot get relief 
“Ff ~ question, namely, what is the family stability from the Department of Public Assistance 
pattern of the lowest cocupational level? a so long as they have a husband whom they — 
= it possible that this bottom socio-economic have not reported to the Court t. Since the — 
ences maintains st ronger r family ties ‘than has Department of Public Assistance is the only 
occu- =| _ been supposed? This is questionable in view money-giving organization in the city, it can 
rtion of the marital- -adjustment studies wherein be argued logically that there is any 
» t a positive correlation is found between mari- - underreporting of desertion and nonsupport | 
only Fe tal happiness and home ownership, steadi- it w would be expected to occur in the upper — 
ness of i income,etc. = occupational levels, where p poverty y and the 


Another possibility i is underreporting: ie need for family support might not be bal 
the lowest groups vibe elt at 


spouses to the Court. T his could account for 


pulation. Whether or not. famil “research 
the fact that among Negroes the lowest Pop 


should, or could, be o oriented more in the 


classes are underrepresented in in reported de- de- © direction: of the lowest rather than the high- 
_sertion cases, since in these groups the failure t ve tt a 
of the husband to -assume_ his marital re- est soci “economic Sill is a matter of oa 


sponsibilities i is still a Jingering tradition. 


seem wise for text writers to restrict their 


among the wives of the bottom class might 
generalizations regarding family stability to 


involve ignorance of the law, or a sense of 


from the former category, it would 


futility in “trying, blood out of a the socio-economic categories for which da data 


« 


‘research has centered around ‘the 


opinion, but until more factual material” 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND OPINIONS 


a4 


logical p enomena which they o not un 
the Editor: stand. The interdependence of emotional needs 
— Vhen = the Review published * “The Theory of _ in marriage is. an important area for research; 
a ‘Complementary Needs in Mate Selection: An but those selecting such projects must expect 
Analytic — and Descriptive Study” by Robert to study sub-conscious factors and the com- — 
- Winch and Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes in plex inter-relations of ambivalences commonly — 
_ June, 1954, I suffered in silence. But now that found in emotional interaction between hus- -_ 
bands and wives. So far, Winch, Ktsanes and 
of Complementary Needs in Mate Selection : AD Ktsanes do not convince this reader that they . 
_ Test of One Kind of Complementariness (sic)” = have struck pay dirt—and they cannot be a 3 
by Robert Winch, February, 1955), I feel com- convincing until their procedures for gathering: 
_pelled to take penin hand. data are sufficiently adequate to satisfy critical 
‘These investigators have erected a towering 7 scrutiny. 
superstructure of statistical material, replete 
with impressive tables, correlations and termin- ta approval } Professor ‘Winch’s own words, “the 
ology, on a foundation of dubious validity. A results” the: present paper are not as ‘com- 
striking is evident: while statisti- pelling as might be wished for.” He speaks 
cal operations are described minutely in text ‘more truly than he knows. 
and footnotes, the methodology of gathering C 
the original data is passed over ina brief 
‘paragraph that tells us very little. Temple University = 
and analyzed. And just what are 
“need interviews?” How many hours were 


devoted to each? What is the scientific compe- to papers. 
tence in the area of human dynamics of those 


who gathered and analyzed ‘these data? The = ” 

is left completely in the dark in regard 
to these fundamental matters. we to ac- ON THE REVIEW OF GOULDNER’S 
cept the statistical conclusions | of these two _ PATTERNS OF INDUSTRIAL > ~~% 
articles entirely on faith? Studies like these BUREAUCRACY 

can rise n no higher than their original sources. 
How adequate are the original data? An answer * the Editor: vs 
to this basic question is conspicuously absent. 

Sociologists, such, have little competence industrial Bureaucracy in the 

investigate the types of emotional needs 1955, Review was valuable both from the 
described here. It is true that training in social - standpoint: of his descriptive comments con- 
psychology does provide competence for study- _ cerning industrial bureaucracy and his general 

4 ing those dynamics more - directly manifested in criticisms of a theoretical nature (e.g., the dis- 

r social interaction. Yet researchers delving into ) tinction between illustration and demonstration, — 
the emotional | needs of spouses must be pre- and especially | the question that has always — 
pared to conduct depth” interviews, otherwise _ plagued me, “How do we empirically deal with — 
they run a major risk of barring from considera- latent functions?”). But I am sure Dubin will 
tion the most significant kinds of psychic inter- go on using the book, as I shall, in ‘Preference 
‘relations. deeper probing calls for special to many other possibilities. 
competence choanalytical theories and The one point that prompts this communica- 

_ techniques. has to do with the plea implied in te | 


For all their statistical virtuosity these in- review for research on decision: ‘mang in the 
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plete. ‘Unfortunately, I see little likelihood of quasi- academic pieces, or to use our hopelessly 


opportunities to carry on such research, Mar- superficial interview techniques, or to “bore 


production, and inventory decisions, from within” (participant « observation), or just 


in will 


junica- 


in the 


in the ‘| 


to mention internal and external political de- — do with the otherwise excellent exposition by 
cisions, within management (and others in Gouldner. 


pletely accessible to social scientists. The best 
can do is to wait. upon renegade pact Wayne Univ 
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OFFICIAL REPO 


Amos H. Hawley 
“NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. Pe Horace M. Miner 
In with the Constitution and with — 
és regard to geography and fields of speciali- 
zation, President Donald Young appointed the 
following Committee on Nominations and "office on March 4, 1955. tu of 1088 
Elections: Harry Alpert, _ Robert F. Bales, which a 
H Beck te H l Gi voting membership. Only 15 of these could not 
Howard Becker, Nelson Foo! Gi be counted. Thirteen had been mailed after the 


cig , August B. Hollingshead, Harold S. 
Richard Locke, vote had been closed and two came from non- 
Wilbert Moore, Lowry Nelson, Meyer Nimkof, voting members. Write-in votes were ‘sparing. 


Charles Page, Arthur L. ‘Wood, ond , and Rupert B. B. No one person received more than 3 write- in 
votes for any office. 


our ballots were cast by the Mayo of North Carolina State College 

before a slate accepted on January 28, and Joseph” j. Spengler of Duke ‘University, 
of re assisted by Charles Nam and Elizabeth M. 

= slate Office were carefully followed and all 


= 


resident-Elect The ballots were counted on April 30 1958, 
Philip M. Hau following n nominees elected: 
at 


First Vice-President Robert K. 


Davis 
M. Williams, Jr. 

Second Vice-President _ 

eyer imko 
Calvin F. Schmid Meyer F. Nimkoff 
ae Tyre 


John A. Clausen Rupert B. VANCE, Chairman 


identification of ballots was removed. 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS ‘AND PROCEEDINGS 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AME RICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
i Section 1. The Society shall be known as the — Section 1. | The Society shall constitute a 
Sociological ‘Society. Council from a among its members who are 


rig eligible to vote. The Council shall be the 


ARTICLE IL governing body of the Society, except inso- 
Section 1. The ob objects of the Seciety shall far as the Society delegates governmental 
at be to stimulate and improve research, instruc- functions to officers or to other committees in- 
— tion and discussion, and to encourage coopera- dependent of or in cooperation with the Council. 7 
relations among in the 2. The Council shall consist of the 
scientific study of society. President, the President- Elect, the two Vice- 


Presidents, the Secretary, the Editor of the 
IT, American: Sociological Review, past 
Section 1. Any» person in for the first three consecutive years after com- 

4 
4 jects of this Society shall be eligible to Hast = of their respective terms as President, } 


forms of and the representatives of regional or affiliated groups, 
é a minimum of twelve elected members, and 
/— such other members of the Society as may be > 


prescribed in the By-Laws. With the exception 

of ex officio members of the Council the term of — 

of membership shall be three years, approxi- 


President, a Second Vice- ‘President, a Secretary, — h peri nsible 
_an Editor of the American Sociological Review, 


and an Executive Officer. The President- Elect, for the pokey general 


First Vice- President and Second Vice- President =] 
shall be elected d by the membership. term 


call regular and special meetings of the Society 


It shall have the power to fill vacancies in its 
1 
of the Vice- Presidents shall be one year. The elective membership occasioned by death, resig- 


_ President-Elect ‘shall serve for one year, and nation, or failure to elect, such ch appointees to 
shall then. automatically become President for held “office until the next annual ‘meeting, 

one-year term. The Secretary, the Vacancies among the representatives of affiliated 

the Executive Officer shall be elected by the - societies shall be filled by the societies affected. ae 


yownet for terme to be fixed by the Council. . Section 4. One-third of the total membership — ed 


of the Council : shall constitute a quorum at 
q Section 2. The President of the Society shall meetings, and a majority vote of those members | 
: preside at all business ‘Meetings: of the Society. en 


attendance shall control its decisions. When 
He shall be Cha the Council is not in session, questions may be 
Executive Committee. “He ‘shall perform all ‘submitted by mail to its members for vote; a 
7 r duties assigned him by the Society and the simple majority of those responding shall con- Pe, 7 
_ Council. In the event of his death, resignation, tro] decisions on such questions. However, no 
% or absence, except as otherwise provided in this y vote of the Council shall be binding unless the | 
Constitution, his duties shall devolv SUCCES- majority vote includes at least one-third of the 
sively upon the First Vice-President, the Second total membership of the Council. 
_-Vice- President, and the President-Elect. Section 5. The Council shall constitute fee 

ARTICLE V. PUBLICATIONS which shall have continuing responsibility for 
Section 1. The Society shall maintain the implementation of the policies and 
journal entitled, the American Sociological Re- established by the Society or the Council. The 

‘view. (See By- Laws, Art. IV. Executive Committee shall have all the 

ce Section | a . The Society shall issue such other of the Council when the Council is not in ses- 
regular or or occasional publications as it deems — sion subject to such general directions and i in- 
‘eed in of its objectives. structions as is the Council my give, and the: 


- direction of the affairs of the Society, and oll 
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_ AMERICAN SOCIO LOG 


Executive Committee shall make regular re > _ ARTICLE VII. SPECIAL FUNDS AND 
pects of its activities to o the | ‘Council. ENDOWMENTS” 
Section 6. The Executive Committee shall The Society m may solicit and re- 
of the President, President- Elect, the ¢ ceive special funds and 
retired president for the first year after his term ture of such funds shall be only by 
of office, the Secretary, the Editor of the Ameri- the Council. lars 
can Sociological Review and four members to entitle 


whom are to be elected each year for a two- Ix. AMENDMENTS 
‘year Section 1. The Constitution may be amended 

- Section 7. The Society ; and the Council may mu by a two-thirds affirmative vote of those voting — pe 
establish such committees as may be necessary a referendum submitted by voting 


the conduct of the Society's affairs, of the Society. 


ARTICLE ‘VII. Meerines the Council, or by petition of at least 50 voting 
Section The Society : shall hold at least « one members a of the Society, or by a two- -thirds 
¥ meeting each year, at a time and place to be ~ majority of the members present and | voting 7 
determined by the Council. ‘At each annual * a business meeting of the Society. 


meeting there shall be at leant one general meet- _— Section 3. All proposed amendments to the 
_ ing of the membership at which. the Officers and shall be communicated to the 


shall report to the Society and voting membership at least fifty days | prior to 
the vote on amendment. 


et 
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ARTICLE MEMBERSHIP AND Dues a member of the Society may be ad- 

Section ‘The membership ¢ of ‘the Society mitted to Student membership in the Society for 

‘shall consist of the following classes: “Active, period not to exceed five years. ‘The 


Associat t, Student, Life. H end shall be five dollars per annum, payable in 
on advance. This membership shall include one sub- 


Emeritus. Except as hereinafter specified the = 
scription to the Society’s publication(s) and an 
for membership i in the Society shall ten = to attend all of the ng but 
dollars per annum, payable in advance, without te 
initiation fee. Each member shall be entitled 
Section 4. Any Active or Associate member curren 
to Life, of the Society may by the pay- Studer 
of dues of twenty dollars or more per cretior 


be eligible or Active  member- Section 5. Any Active member of the Society 


an applicant must have: become a Life member by. the single pa’ 


—a Ph.D. or equivalent professional training — ment of two hundred dollars. Joint Life mem- 


Sociology, or bers shall pay $230. Life members shall have the 
—substantial achievement in So- ‘Tights and privileges of Active membership. 
—a Ph. D. or its equivalent, or oo whe retired by his institution, provided that h 
professional achievement in a closely re- has paid dues to the Society continuously for at 
lated field, provided that the applicant’s least twenty years, may become an Emeritus — 
ited and activities have sociological -member of the Society. Emeritus members pay 
emphasis or implication, or dues but shall have all the rights and privi- 
been classified as an Active member of A Active membership. 
Section 3. undergraduate and the Council. Honorary “members | are) 4 
entitled to vote or to hold office in the | cation: 
; Society, but shall otherwise ¢ enjoy all the rights . a ¢ 


hD. degree and are privileges of membership. from 


one an 
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in cay related fields of scientific interest, may 
be admitted to Associate membership i in the ae shall place these on the ballot with the 
addition of as many blank spaces for direct — 


ciety | upon | the payment i in advance of ten dol- s f 

_ jars per annum. An Associate member shall be - membership nomination as there are vacancies — 

entitled to one subscription to the Society’s pub-- 
- jication(s) and to attend all meetings of the  ' These ballots shall be sent to the members _ 
Society, but shall not vote or hold office. - eligible to vote by first class mail not later than _ 
Section 9. Joint membership the cate- May 15 of each year. To be valid as votes they 
-gories for which they are eligible may be taken must be returned to the Chairman of the Com- 
out by a husband and wife upon payment in mittee on Nominations and Elections by the _ 

- advance of eleven dollars per annum, both of date specified on the ballot, which shall be not 

whom shall have all the rights and privileges of less than 30 days from the date of mailing. 

Each member voting shall be required to place 
shall together be entitled to one his signature upon the envelope in which the 
to the Society’ s publication(s). ballot is returned, but the election procedure 
Section 10. Decisions concerning eligibility preserve » the anonymity of each ballot. 
for membership in any class and ieaneaeniiite , _ Section 3.. Any person whose name ‘is written 
tions for election of honorary members shall ibe in for a particular | office by at least. one-tenth a oe 
a ‘made by the Classification Committee. fms _ of those returning ballots, and in no case by less 
Section 11. Upon the failure to pay ‘annual that twenty- five persons, shall be considered 

dues, the privileges of membership in the So- as nominated for that office, if such nominations 
ciety, including subscriptions to the Society’s are made on the first ballot. . The Committee on 
publication (s) and the ‘Tight to vote shall be “Nominations and Elections shail then 


4 € 


suspended on June i, and membership shall be. ‘a second ballot containing the names of the 
fi terminated on December 31 of the your iil ‘candidates for each of these offices, indicating 
_ ing the last full-year payment of dues. © —_ which persons were nominated by the committee 
Section 12. An application for and which were nominated by the membership. 
for ‘teceived to October 1 in any year shall be This ballot shall be sent to the membership 
dues ‘within thirty days after the close of receipt of 
7 o ; cations of the Society for the current year shall © _ the original ballots and shall be returnable to 
sub- _ be sent to the member. An application for mem-— the Chairman of the Committee within thirty 
the bership received on or after October 1 shall be days of the date it was mailed. 
dated forward to January 1 of the next year Section 4, In case no ‘names are. written 
as and all subsequent issues of the Review for the for any office, or in t ; 
current year shall be sent to the member gratis. written in is found on less than one-tenth of the | 
Student memberships, , however, may, in the dis- - ballots returned, the results of the first ballot 
-- eretion of the Secretary, be for a 12-month shall determine the election for that office. __ 
period bi beginning with the s the start of the Section 5. ‘The candidate (or candidates when 
ar. : 
two or more vacancies are to be filled) receiv- 


ing the largest number of votes shall be de- 


2. “AIL of t Society and elected. In case of a tie vote the Chair 


members of the Council or who are 1an of the Committee shall decide by lot in the 
presence of the tellers between the tied candi- — 


dates. In case of the death, resignation, or ina A 


to vote. The term ‘of office shall begin at the to serve of any ‘person elected ‘prior 
i close of the annual meeting of the Society in od 
the during which they are elected. (See received the next number of votes shal 
2 Article Vv, Sec. 1j of the By-Laws.) be declared elected. 
Section, 2a. The Comentttes on “Nominations Section 6. The ‘Chairman of the ‘Committee 


i dent, and Second Vi ice- the 7. The of the Committee 
one annual vacancy ix the Committee on Publi- “shall report the results of the ballot to the Secre- 
cations. These names shall be placed on a ballot tary, and shall deposit in the Executive Office 
| with one blank space for direct nominations all ballots cast together with all pertinent data 
_| from the membership for each position to ‘be and 1 records of the Committee. The e Executive 
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‘submitted by the Committee i in safe custody for or view to technical competence, and, with | respect _ 


period of at least eighteen months. ‘to the Assistant Editors, an adequate distribu. 


Section 8. The report of the _ Committee _ tion of specific fields of competence. The Editor § 
shall be published and distributed to the mem- shall be chairman of the Board. pels | yal a A 


bership before the annual “meeting. Section 3. The composition and methods of 
9. By direction of the Council or the selecting the Board(s) of Editors for any addi- 

.' elections, may be conducted by the Executive = Council, provided that the Secretary and Ex- 

Office in a manner to be specified by the the Council ecutive Officer shall be members of the Board 

or the Executive Committee. ee tate ae for whatever publication is to carry the reporis 

Section 10. The Secretary shall the Society’s official — 


ng. 4 
and v 
bir 
‘Coun 

meetil 
bers ¢ 
nual I 


results of all voting by the Society. ey ee 4. The Editor of each of the c official : 


Section 11. The business meetings of the ray 
ciety shall be conducted accordance for the editorial management of the publication. 

_Robert’s Rules of He shall have the authority to appoint such as- 
ob  sociate, contributing, book review or special. 
ARTICLE III. OrFIcers issue editors as he may deem necessary. He 

Section 7 Secretary shall re the must work within the policies established by the 
; transactions of the Society, the e Council, and the | Committee on Publications, and within the bud- 


various committees as herein specified, and shall ~ Section 5. In the event that the Society issu 


publications of the Society shall be responsible _ 


Executive Committee, shall work closely with as approved by the Council. 
es 


:% ie such other duties as the Council may 4"Y ; publication in addition to the Review, the ie 
assign to Council shall determine, on the recommendation 


— | 


cio- of the Committee on | Publications, the most 


other functions as may 


Section 3. The Executive Officer shall be to “reject | for any paper 


= assigned to him by the Council. 


‘sponsible for the management of the Society’s “communication submitted to him. 
jj 


central office; shall receive, have custody of, and V. 


disburse the funds of the Society, subject to the 


| be By-Laws and the rules and orders of the Coun- te 1. ‘The Council. aa 


_ cil; shall have jurisdiction over and attend to the = a. The Council may create such oni - 


business details of the Society’s publications committees « of its own or of the Society, not 


> 


within the budget authorised; and shall func- provided : in the Constitution, as may seem use- 


yr a to facilitate the general : work of the Society a ful for promoting the work of the Society. er 
_ and its committees. He shall be responsible, th AM motions presented at business meet- . 
through the President, to the Council. He shall ings for the creation of new committees affect- 


be a non- voting member of the Executive Com-— “ing the policy of the Society shall be referred © 
mittee and the Council, _ with responsibility the Council for its recommendation. 
under the President for the: preparation shall report its recommendation con- 
IV. PUBLICATIONS = The Council shall hold at least one meet- 
Section 1. All the publications of the eateny ing: in conjunction with the annual meeting of 
shall be under the general direction of the Pub- 
lications Committee, ‘subject to the approval d. The Council shall elect the Secretary, 
of the Council. of the American Sociological Review, 
Section 2. The Board of Editors of the the Editor(s) of any other publication(s) which — 
_ American Sociological Review shall be composed the: ‘Society may establish, and the Executive 
of an Editor, the Executive Officer, and not Officer. Ore a eee 
less” than six Assistant Editors, to be. elected The Council may make decisions to 
_ by the Council for three-year terms, at least operate with other societies and associations, 
of which shall expire each year. The ‘Shall elect representatives from this. So- 
number of Assistant Editors beyond six shall my to such other societies or associations. eR 
"Assistant Editors, who : are subject to re-election the council of continuing significance ‘must be 


if the Council desires, shall be ‘tall be with a to 


be determined by the Council. The Editor and © _& All action of the Executive Committee and lee 
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OF ND PR E 

“a Actions taken by the membership present Section | 4. The President of the Society shall 

a and voting at an annual business meeting shall annually appoint a Committee on Nominations ‘ 
be binding upon the Council, provided that the t and Elections consisting of fifteen members. 

Council may, within four months of such a The Committee shall be broadly representative 

: meeting, submit to mail referendum of the mem- _ of the membership of the Society, taking into 

bers of the Society any action taken at an an- account the fields of specialization and the geo- 

meeting. The results of such a graphical distribution of the members. Not less 
shall supersede the on teen at the annual than four nor more than five of the members — 
Yneeting. ‘shall be continued from the committee of the 

In time of war or other national emer-— previous year. 
| gency the > Council n may suspend the holding i Section 5. Each year the Council shall select 
annual meetings or other regular activities of the Program Committee for the annual meeting 
the Society w hen such action is deemed to be to be held two years later. The Committee shall 
in with the national interest. of the incoming President- Elect, the Sec- 
In the event of the suspension of the annual Tetary, three members of the “Society 
ating, all actions of the ‘he Council o or its Exec: elected by the Council for two year terms. 
—utive Committee which would normally be re- Section 6. The Council shall elect from 
ported to the Society for its approval shall be _ among the voting | members of the Society + 
“communicated to the members in an official Classification Committee of three members for ie a4 
publication of the Society, and shall form a part “three year terms, one member to be elected — 
of the Oificial Proceedings of the Society unless each year. The Committee shall recommend 
and until revised by action of the Society. to. the Executive Committee criteria for the 
_ j. In the event of the suspension of the an- classification of memberships in accordance with 
nual meeting, newly elected officers, members ~ Ges standards set out in Article I of these By-| 
the Council and others elected by the Society Laws; in with the devise 
or the Council ‘shall take o office at “gt time de- 


time to to ‘recommending to the 
Section 2,00 are Kan standards of sociological training: ‘improve 
=. The ‘Executive Committee shall meet on and the number of well trained sociologists in- 
- the call of the President or on the written re- re- creases, ana exercise the p “powers. ‘specified in 


‘There shall be a Committee on Publica- Chairman of the Committee shall be amem- 


tions, consisting 1g of the President, the Secretary, 


publication(s), the Executive ‘Officer and a 
minimum of three other members elected. by ‘Chairman of this The Committee 
the membership of the Society for three year in co-operation with the President, the Execu- x 
~ terms, provided that during the first y year one __ tive Officer, and the Editor of the Review, shall _ 
(al be elected for a one year term, one for a | annually propose to the Council a budget for the _ 


a Editor of the Review, the editor(s) of othe: 


{3 two year term, and the other: for a three nell ensuing year. At the end of the first half of each 
term. salt: fiscal year it shall review the receipts and exe 
‘got The Publications: Committee shall re- penditures to date and if necessary make recom-— 
- sponsible for policy on all publications of the mendations for adjustments i in the budget, and — 
_ Society. All proposals for the establishment of — it shall supervise the investment and banking — 
new publication or for majot modifications in activities of the Society. (See Article VI 


an existing publication of the Society shall be these By-Laws.) cuits 
to the of the Council. Section 9. Council Shall: annually 
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shall be referred to this Committee before sub- Sociological Society upon approval by a ma- its 

a mission to the vote of the Society. This Com- | jority of the members of the American Seco 

mittee reports to the Council. logical Society voting. Each affiliated society 


Section 10. A committee on Research shall — shall be entitled to one representative on ‘the et 


be appointed annually by the President. This Council of the Society. 
Committee shall have specific responsibility for Section 2. Each affiliated society is free 2 
the planning and promotion of the research ac- - designate” its representative to the Council in 
tivities of, the its own manner provided that the representa- 


Section 11. The President shall annually ap- = shall be an Active member of the American 


point a Membership Committee, whose members Sociological Society, 


shall be selected from the various — Section 3. in the event that an 1 affiliated oe | Neh 
| 


"mittee is the solicitation of membership in the the American Sociological pro- 
al Section 12. The President shall annually ap- ordinated with that of the Society insofar as is 
point a Committee on Public Relations which possible = 
Shall work with the Secretary and the Executive al Section 4. In the event that ‘the — i 
= in publicizing the activities of the Society that the conditions of affiliation are not being — 
nd in conducting relations with the Press. . fulfilled by any affiliated organization, or th. t 
Section 13. Each such affiliation i is no longer to the best interests 


cil m may ‘recommend to the Society a termination q 
the affiliation. Such termination shall require 


1. A budget for ‘the | ensuing fecal approval by a majority of the members of the 
~year covering all expenditures of the Sociological Society voting. 
including the cost of publications, shall be sub __ Section 5. Affiliated organizations shall be «tl 
mitted by the Committee on Budget and In- titled to the opportunity to publish notices 
yvestment to the Council for approval. Proposals their activities in the publications of the So- 
_ for changes in the budget shall likewise be sub- | ciety, and to such services by the Executive — : 
mitted to the Council by the Committee, except Office: of the Society as the Council may 
“that small interim changes (not to exceed $100 determine. 
: in ai any ny budget category) may be authorized by Section 6. Affiliated societies, which were on te 
ie ‘the Executive Committee on the recommenda- | cepted as such prior to January 1, 1951, shall | 
tion of Budget Committee. eligible to continue as such, ‘subject to the pro- 
2. Tis budget shall be upon» visions of Section 4 of this Article. 
Section 3. bond in the of ten ARTICLE Vil. AMENDMENTS 
thousand dollars, the cost of which is borne by Section 1. Amendments to these 
the Society, shall be required < of the Executive may be proposed by any member of the Society, \ 
Officer or other officer or appointee handling and 1 adoption shall require a a 2 a majority vote of 
funds of the Society. the members present and voting at any annual 
+ Section 4. The accounts of the Society shall meeting of the Society, provided that no action 
be audited at the conclusion of each fiscal year — ~ shall be taken until the amendment has been 
8 a certified public accountant approv ed by the - read and has lain on the table until a od 
Council. The report of this audit shall be pub- business 


lished to the ‘members of the 


ballot, provided that such amendments have 
been communicated to the membership at least 
whose membership is recruited from two or thirty days prior to the vote on the amendment. 
a states, and other national societies con- Such amendments shall be adopted upon a two- 


cerned with phases or applications ‘thirds vote of the members voting. 
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OBITUARIES: following as a lecturer, He became 
assistant professor in 1941, associate profes- 
e The ‘Review ew records with reg b met the — sor in 1945 and full professor i in 1949. rs 
of the following members of the Society: 
Rudolph M. Binder, Professor Emeritus ‘In 1946-47, during a sabbatical leave, he “ip 
Rudolph oh held a fellowship in human relation: it the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
De CO- Galen M. Fisher, on January 2, 1955. Mr. ation. Hi ti ‘th Elton 
fasis received the M.A. in Sociology at Co- ration. His close associa ion wi 


on 
lumbia University in 1922. From 1921-1934 ond W the Prits 
lfinds he was Executive of Rockefeller Institute of Roethlisberger, and others of the human re- 


Eugene T. Lies, Emeritus member of the 


= | “in Arizona October 27, “1954, less abandoned lecturing, although perhaps 


Cc 
# Jerry Alvin Neprash, pr professor a and Chair- the most effective and most popular lec- 


equire of the Department of Sociology at 
of the and Marshall College. Professor 


= at K.U,, in favor of case ‘discussion 
and other non- directive techniques. In 1948 


‘Neprash received the “Ph, Sociology he helped found and became the first chair- 


be en- Columbia University in 1932. 


= of the of human relations at 
ces of 
1e So- 
cutive 


Thomas L. Norris, in Brockton, Massa- 
chusetts, , July, 1954. He received the Ph.D. 
Lan Cultural Anthropology at Michigan State | 


| | in 1952 and had engaged in Salt Be Relations Conference which met at 


earch in Mexico and University y of Kansas the three days fol- 
_ Although disdainful of the e acadeniic prac- 
of writing articles merely to pile u up the 
list of titles in the Dean’s office, Dr. Gibson 
did his fair share of research. He was 
‘Hilden Gibson, Chairman of the depart- many the attempts sociology 


ment of human relations and professor of imitate the natural sciences and 


He had the Ninth 


sociology and political science at the Uni- take a more st subjective, ge generalized, explora- 
versity of Kansas died April 1, 1955  follow- tory approach—what his old teacher, Elton — ; 
ing surgery. He had been ill for about three Mayo, called the clinical method. “He lived mas 

a j weeks. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Veda in no ivory tower and insisted that his ‘Te: 


a Spencer Gibson, a daughter Hilda, 13, and search should be geared to important com- 
He was September 14, 1910, 10, at most recent study, Racial Integration in 
_ McPherson, Kansas. In 1929, he entered the _ Employment, ” Community Studies, Inc., — 
| ‘University of Kansas as one of the first class _ 1954, is an account of his investigation of 
of highly selected Summerfield scholars. He this process in two Kansas City hospitals. 
if received his A. B. degree from Kansas | His  long-ti time interest in the improvement of 
bE | versity i in 1933 and his Ph.D. degree from instruction in general education i is exemplified 
| Stanford in 1940. in his chapter in the symposium edited by 
a a q In 1938, he returned ‘to the University y of _ Sidney J. French, Accent on Teaching, Har- 
_ Kansas as instructor of sociology and politi- per and Brothers, 1954. His interest in 1 the 
cal science. He had been an expert ae. cooperative movement was demonstrated by 
a 
in soon attracted: ‘da large 1 his in De- 
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"AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW | 
Collective Enterprise i in The co conference will be held in conjunction with the 


_ United States, University of Kansas Press, — annual meetings of ESOMAR—European Society — 


for O d Market Research. S 

pinion urveys an arket Researc ugges- 

1941, and his ee service on the tions for papers may be sent to either member of 


Beard of Directors. of the K. U. the WAPOR Program Committee: Baron K. G. 


for Students. von Stackelberg, EMNID, Bodelschwinghstrasee 23, 
Bielefeld, Germany, (or Professor Morris Janowitz, 


ad 


mission on Research is compiling a 


_ Air ti Fore bibliography. of social scientific studies in all aspects 
Manpower of American Jewish life. Scholars and communal 


Research Branch (OERL) was host to a conference © agencies are requested to ‘forward information | 
on _Air Force manpower problems March 23-25. 2 about recent or current descriptive and experimental 
Participating consultants were Frank G. Dickinson, _ studies, published or unpublished. Of particular in-— 
American Medical Association ; Smith, terest are comparative studies. involving Jewish and 
University of Florida; Rupert B. Vance, University. 
ef North Caroli h non -Jewish respondents. 
Lackland Air Force Base. Manpower Research “essay ‘contest for scholarly papers, of about 5,000 
Branch staff participating in the conference included words, on subjects related to Jewish life in the 
_C. A. McMahan, Chief of the Branch; Thomas R. United States and Canada. Three awards of $300, 
Jerry W. Combs; Stephen Fotis; and 
John W. Merck, who joined the staff in March’ 
after having completed the residence requirements 


‘for the Ph. D. - sociology at Duke University. 
ag 


college seniors and graduate students. The closing 
_ date is October 15, 1955. All manuscripts and other 
communications should be addressed to the Com- 


Child ‘Study Association of America has mission on Research, Yivo, Street, 

appointed Orville G. Brim, Jr. (University of Wis- New York 
-consin), under a grant from the Russell Sage Foun- 

_ dation, to conduct a three-year study of the _ 


4 tionship between social science and parent education. 


Eastern” Sociological Society. The following 
officers have been elected for 1955-56: 

Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard ‘College; Vice- Presi- 
dent, Charles H. Page, Smith College; Representa-_ 
tive to the of the American 


In conjunction with the project, he will conduct a 
seminar on research in parent education in the | 


‘Tocated $15 million to strengthen and extend re- Reeves Kennedy, Connecticut College; and Theo- 


"search in mental health over the next five to ten - dore F. Abel, Hunter College. Leo ge 


In the initial stages of the program, appli- been appointed | on the execu- 


$200 and $100 are offered. The contest is open to f 


tive t 
Societ 
Verno 


cations will be entertained to support work in tive 


several research areas including social and com- 
munity aspects of mental health; children’s dis- - 
“orders; biological, physiological and somatic prob- ‘the Society A. Phelps, Frank 
lems in mental illness; personality development and _H. Hankins, Henry P. Fairchild, Manuel C. Elmer, a 
functioning ; and studies in therapy. The research Robert M. Maclver, and James H. S. Bossard— 
programs to be considered for support may be addressed the Annual Dinner with informal remarks 
_ jocated in any qualified institution here or abroad. on “Sociology Since 1930.” Alfred McClung Lee 


gave the presidential address, “The Clinical Study 


Buchanan, Professor of Economics at the Univer- "The 1936 Annual Meeting ‘held in a 


= - oi California, Berkeley, returned to the Foun- New Ye York on March 24 and 25. Papers for the 


dation in July as director for social sciences, suc-— program gram, limited | to about fifteen minutes of oral _ 


presentation, may be submitted before January 1, 
7 - Buchanan was associate director for social sciences — 1956 to Professor W. C. Waterman, Department 
of of the 4 of Sociology and Anthropology, Brooklyn College, 
Wenner-Gren Foundation | for Anthropologi- 10, New York. = 
cal Research. Viking Fund Medals in Anthropology Ohio ¥ ley The 1985 
es the current year were awarded 3 March 4 > wom meeting was held at Fenn College, Cleve- 
ilfiam Duncan Strong, Columbie | University, land, Ohio, April 29- 30. Brewton Berry gave | the 
chaeology ; W. Howells, Harvard University, “presidential “The Refugee—Sy 
physical anthropology; and Robert Redfield, 


” 
‘versity of Chicago, general anthropology. the Tw entieth Century.” Donald Young, President 


World Association for Public Opinion _Re- formally on “Bridging Social Science and Social 
Practice." Newly elected of the Society 


ceeding Joseph H. Willits who retired in 1954. Dr. — 
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(NEWS 4 AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
dent; — C. Hartung, Wayne University, Vi ice- a field work course on “The College and the Com- 
"President ; _Gerald Leslie, Purdue ‘University, munity” in the coming year. 
Herbert Hyman, Associate Professor ¢ of Sociol- 
University, Repeseentative on Council of American i ogy at Columbia University, will teach a course on 
Sociological Society; and Christen T. Jonassen, Ohio of sociological pesearch Guring the coming 
ciologist. _ The 1956 annual > meeting of the Society Renée Fox, Research Associate of the Columbia 
‘ ‘- will be held at the University of Pittsburgh. Bureau of . Applied Social Research, has been ap- 


— 


The e Pacific Society. The annual. Albert 


inuin meeting was held in Santa Barbara, California on 

‘April 22 and 23. The presidential address was given for 19501988, 
munal by Charles B. Spaulding. Officers for 1955-56 are as y 

mation follows: President, Joel V. Berreman of University afi E. Knepler, 
mental Oregon) ; ; Vice-Presidents, Southern, Ralph ‘i. Associate Professor of Sociology, has returned to the 

lar in- ze (University of California, Los Angeles), department after a semester’s leave of absence on 

sh and — Central, Ernest Greenwood _ (University of Cali- 4 Study Award of the Fund for Adult Education, — 
| Berkeley), and Northern, Charles E. Bower- work in community organization and adult 


| “Leonard Broom (University of California, Los‘ 
| Angeles), Frederick A. Conrad (University of Ari- The University of Buffalo. Milton C. Albrecht " 

‘ _ zona), Harold S. Jacoby (College of the Pacific), has been promoted to Professor of Sociology and 
Carlo L. Lastrucci (San Francisco State College), ot 
and Charles B. Spaulding (University of California, 
Santa Barbara) ; _Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Mi- The Catholic | Hugh Be: 
yamoto” (University. of Washington); Representa- Brooks and Franklin J. Henry have been awarded — 
tive to the Council of the American Sociological a grant by the Milbank Memorial Fund for a study — 
Society, Ray E. Baber (Pomona College) ; Editor, of Catholic fertility, ‘social and ~ 
ssident, 


ogy to handle courses in the field of Public Opinion — 
‘ond develop research in this area. 


| Zohan by Morris Ginsberg of the lenien zuelan Association for the Advancement of fare 

"School of Economics on “Moral Bewilderment” and i” February. He presented a Bw nage “Social 

| he Presidential address by Morton B. King, Jr. on nt Change in the Modern World.” George W. — 

first of ‘some “Comments on Concepts” were delivered at — chaired the panel and responses were made ez... 
Frank the annual dinner, Salcedo Bastardo, José Ramén Medina, Rafael 


ment before the fifth annual meeting of the Vene- 


Officers for 1955-56 are: President , Irwin T Caldera, and Norman W. Painter. James Silverberg _ 


: Kentucky; President-Elect, presented a paper in the Anthropological section of 
First these meetings on “Field Methods Which We Ought 


to Emphasize in Venezuelan Social Anthropology.” 
Norman W. Painter is dividing his time this year 


ay Homer L. Hitt, Louisiana State University ; 
Vice-president, Mozell C. Hill, Atlanta University ; 
Second Vice-president, Preston Valien, Fisk Univer- 
sity; Secretary-treasurer, A. L. Bertrand, Louisiana © 
State University. John N. Burrus, Mississippi 
Southern College, and Rollin Chambliss, University 


Georgia, were elected to serve three- -year — ‘The t 
bers of the Rhscntivd Committee are: Haskel M. is assi ships in both teaching an 


“Miller, University - Chattanooga ; C. A. McMahan > research activities. For information address Profes- 


Meyer F. sor George W. Hill, Chairman, Department of Soci- 


Florida State ‘University ; Joseph F. "ology and Cultural Anthropology, 


between teaching duties at the University and as 


relations at ‘Amuay 


de Venezuela, Caracas Venezuela. 


the representative to the American Sociological So- Cornell College (Iowa). J. Harold Ennis, , Head 


ave the _ Gety is William E. Cole, Univ ach of Tennessee. of the Department of Sociology, has returned to his 


bol teaching duties after having spent the first semester 
resident College. ‘Bernard Berber “has been on 
ocia 


_ Gladys Meyer is serving on the Executive amit a and Social Work, has been chosen as a Co- culimeter 
Society the Conference on Functional Education. the North Central Association. Dr. Muzumdar 


Presi Richard Brotman of City College will direct has also elected President of the Conference 
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-Presi- Meeting in Nashville, March Sugarman from the American University of Wash- 
esenta- 2, ington, D. C,, has joined the staff of the new 
sogical = H. C. Brearley gave the address at a memorial Department of Sociology and Cultural Anthropol- | ; _— 
by Jo -_ a The members of the Society participated in the ’ : 
Fisk University dedication of Robert E. Park Hall, J 
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on Asian Affairs, which will hold its fourth ch annual ‘ ‘Foundation to prepare a resource document for the 
a1 sessions in the fall at Kansas State College. U. S. Committee of the International Conference of 
4 Social Work. The topic is the “Impact of Indus- 

University of Kentucky. Irwin T. Sanders vis- trialization on the Development and Character of 
‘ited Greece on a special assignment to evaluate the — x Social Work in the United States.” > arts 
_ program of the American Farm School in Salonika. — Ronald Lippitt has received a ‘grant: from the 
7 He also visited Yugoslavia in his capacity as Editor — ‘ Russell Sage Foundation to make a comparative 
of the Yugoslav handbook of the Mid- ~European _ theoretical analysis of methods of bringing about 
"Studies Center series. | change used by psychotherapists and by leaders in 
The background papers of a seminar on Collec- “ small groups, organizations, and communities. ei ee 
_ tivization in Eastern Europe, held on April 14-16, = Robert Blood and Morris Axelrod are "studying f 
* will be published by the University of Kentucky the Structure and Functioning of Urban Families | 
_ Press under the editorship of Irwin Sanders. through the facilities of the 1954-55 Detroit Area 


pie 4 x Gladden, associate professor of sociology, — Study. Dr. Blood has received a grant to make a 


has been named to the National Advisory Board of similar study of farm families. 


the Student Y.M.C.A. for a three year term. _ The Detroit Area Study now provides research 
__ Earl Mayhew, retiring state director of the training in lieu of the M.A. thesis not only for all 
Farmers Home Administration in Kentucky, has a first ‘year graduate students in Sociology but for ' 

Joined the staff i inrural sociology, ‘those in Psychology who plan to | enter | doctoral 

Ralph J. ‘Ramsey returned to his work as ex- program in in Social Psychology. 

tension specialist in rural sociology, after a sabbatic | 

year | of advanced study in adult education at the _ Tulane University. Oswald _ oa Uni- 
Univ ersity of Chicago. versity, will serve as Visiting Professor for the aca- 
C. Arnold Anderson, professor of sociology, has demic year 1955-56. 
been on ee leave at the University of Lund, mas research team, under the direction of John H. 
Sweden. ohrer and including Forrest E. LaViolette, Thomas 
University Massachusetts. Arthur Jordan munity study dealing with evacuation preparedness 
Field has been appointed Instructor in Sociology. for the Federal Civilian Defense. 


University of Miami. The Department of Hu- Mobile, Alabama, the test city 


man Relations sponsored a six weeks summer Yt of two factories, illustrating ‘each with cases of oc 
Worksho Theory and Practice in Human 
of the Depart- has completed a monographie 
: . istory of value theory in American Sociology since 7 
ment of Human Relations, was at World 

+e The culture and personality group making a re- a E 

study of “The Children of Bondage” has “added 4 model 


chairmen, of ‘the Department Sumner Ives, associate professor of English, to to rer 
a linguistic analysis of the dialects of Negroes af 


comme King has prepared a list of Latin 
“ 

“Analysis of Social Problems’ to sequence American area specialists for the Yale Human Rela- 
tions Area Files. Robert Lystad prepared a similar 
“a - Munro S. Edmonson and Warren Breed are 
a quantitative study of kinship structure 
havior in the 1952 presidential election. primarily to test 


Rensis Likert has been named 
Angus Campbell one of the Trustees of the Foun- © Parsons symmetry hypothesis : Interv’ 
- Elwin H. Powell, former graduate student, is 


dation for Research on Human Behavior, a new and t 
organization with headquarters in Ann Arbor which acting the University of Tulsa. days. 
encourages and sponsors research in such areas as of F. again 
leadership, communication, , and annem relations in Nimkoff, Florida State University, and Wellman J. percen 
Warner, New York University, served as visiting with t 


a David Aberle will spend the 3 year 1955-56 at the | : professors during the 1955 summer session. - sa ous b 
Sciences. Replacing Dr. Aberle will be Theodore University o of Virginia. Eric R Wolf, Ph. Voti 
Schwartz from the University of Pennsylvania. re Columbia, has been appointed Assistant Professor of ferent 
-—- Harold L. Wilensky of the University of Michi- . Anthropology. The department of sociology has be- — one th 
gan and Charles Lebeaux of W: ayne University have come the “Department of Sociology and Anthropol-_ now fi 
received a summer grant from the Russell Sage ogy contra: 


woe of Michigan. Amos H. Hawley has 


vious 
‘on the 
which 
hh ort 
‘ing—t 
probal 


wilt with the “Principles of Sociology” a 
Angus Campbell gathered interview data from 
a national sample during the 1954 election campaign 
in order to follow up on his study of wating be- 
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‘Voting: A St Study of Opinion 


urative 
about 


Formation in a 


BERELSON, PAUL LAZARSFELD, AND WIL- 
LIAM N. McFEE. Chicago: The | University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. “xix, 395 pp. $7. 50. 


‘This is t the. Elmira Study, the ‘second | major — 


4 4 


project by the Bureau of Applied S Social Re 


search at Columbia University on “votes in the 
a! making” during Presidential | "campaigns. The 


first was the well-known Erie County, Ohio, 


Study of the 1940 election, reported in The — 

| People’s Choice. | The present research investi- 
gated the 1948 
- New York, a community of about 65,000 that 
possessed characteristics desired for the pur- 

poses of the research. An atypical condition was 

its Republican tradition, 61 Per cent of the two — 

party vote being Republican in both 1944 and — 

1948, but the authors justify their choice of 

_ Elmira a despite this bias on the ground that the 


‘community was 


(p. 

The Elmira Study satis 

_ the Erie County project for the later ter study | was 

- modeled after the earlier one and was intended 
to replicate, deepen, and improve upon | the pre- 
vious analysis. As before, the inquiry focused 

on the process of opinion formation during the 
campaign period, particularly the influences 
| which stabilize opinions or cause them to change. 
In order to trace this process, panel interview- 


sectional tradition of of the United 
= 


re- 
added 


ced are f ing—repeated interviewing of the same subjects © 
fructure , —was again used, on this occasion with a single 


probability sample of one thousand that was 
interviewed four times , the first time in June 
¥ and the last in the immediate, post-election 
Almost. all the analyses of the data were 


again simple and straightforw ard, but insightful, — 


Iman J. a | percentage comparisons within association tables, 
visiting — 
bar diagrams and trend charts. 


D,, 

fessor of 
has be- 


ferent content than The People ’s Choice. For 
| one thing, the style is different; the writing is 

now fluid and the transitions well- rounded by — 
contrast with the arresting, staccato exposition 
of, the earlier work. The organization the 
- material is now more systematic, although the 
- conceptualization is somehow not as sharp or 
_ Vivid, ‘but the latter may be due to the differ- 


ence” between the excitement of discovering a a 


Presidential | Campaign, By BERNARD R. 


Presidential election in Elmira, _ Cutting through ‘the 


abnormally’ for one party yin 


_ Voting may seem superficially to have a dif- 


, mine and the soberer task of ‘working it. Follow- 


ing an ‘introductory section on the social — 
_ political background of Elmira, the main body 
i of analyses is contained in Part II on “Social 

Processes” with chapters on the social institu- 
tions, differentiation, perception, processes, 

effects of the campaign, and in Part III on 
“a “Political Processes” with a parallel arrangement 
of chapters on the political institutions, differ- 
entiation, and so on. (The first chapter in each | 


part is contributed by John Dean and nee a 


| 


however, one finds ‘essentially the same frame- 
x work of ideas in Voting as in the earlier work. 
‘At Elmira, certain status identifications of the 
voter, notably, socioeconomic status, religious 
‘affiliation, and ethnic background are again re- 
vealed as prime determinants of political | ori- 

entation, although the interplay these 
iv ariables with the effects of political generations — 
produces modifications. The influence ‘of the 

status characteristics is magnified by 4 
tual distortion in which voters see their own 
_ Status groups as more like themselves in opinion — 
than they actually are. These _ Characteristic: 


transmitted and maintained through the net-— 
_ work of personal associations entered into by 
_ their members. For in both their primary group 
as well as larger associational contacts, the 
voters tend to find themselves, or place them- 
‘selves, in groups “which “are homogeneous in 
status characteristics and compatible politically. 
‘The result is a monopolistic learning environ- ‘ol 
‘ "Ment for the novice voters and a climate of 
r opinion that is largely reinforcing for the old 
hands, Those whose status identifications 
group contacts are politically inconsistent—those 


under ‘ “cross- pressure’ ’—show the greatest in- 


with the findings typically presented in numer-_ stabiltiy of opinion, and for them the authors | 


trace out a complex process leading to vote de- 
termination. 


a process of 
7 Selective attention operates, guided largely by 
basic Status identifications of the indivi- 
duals, such that the voters expose themselves 
and accept points of view which are consistent 
with» their background, or distort perceptions 
consistency when the objective facts 
are inconsistent. . For example, with Tegard to — 


4 the he manifold i issues aired in the 1948 campaign, ie 
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tive ‘attention, the authors are able the right | questions. have con- 

a trend toward Truman that developed in the tributed heavily to an accumulation ber 
late phase of the campaign, the failure to take hypotheses _ such as is scarcely to be found .* 

account of which contributed to the pollsters’ other areas of social research. In the appendix, _ 
= of 1948.” har the authors present a fifteen- -page table listing — 
Voting, however, is not an unimaginative re- 209 generalizations’ on which 
working of an old field. Hypotheses in the earlier have estigated_ in one or of 
study which were sometimes scantily 

evidence are better documented, and often studies NORC, the Michigan ‘Ce 
there is considerable elaboration of the older others) and frequently have been» verified by 
hypotheses. Only one one or two examples of these “several, This summary alone constitutes 

4a elaborations can be briefly indicated here. The — noteworthy contribution to the field of public | 
notions of personal influence and opinion 
leaders which were suggested i in the earlier work a University of W. ashington — a 
loosely documented are now much more 
‘fully ‘discussed and supported by on a 

minimum of twenty “one hypotheses. These hy- 
oF potheses bear on the political homogeneity of 
a e. the small groups in which Personal influence is | New York: John Wiley an Sons, ‘Tnc., 1953. 
exerted, the nature of the political discussions s xiv, 330 PP. 50. 
these groups, and the characteristics of ‘The future of will be affected pro- pro- 
ae opinion leaders in these groups. Again, in the foundly by current developments in the use of : 
chapter on political differentiation, a rare dis- sample “surveys” for research purposes. They 
a cussion of a type of political issue is introduced will give us data in increasing volume about a 
that has long been ‘wanting in public opinion family life, social communication, prevalent be- 
ty analysis. Many other such extensions of hypo- —" group participation, conformity to social 
theses occur throughout the work. norms, community organization, stratification, — 
The concluding part ¢ consists of a chapter on po Be and the whole range of sociological 
“The Social Psychology the V oting De- processes. ‘te They will enrich with significant 
cision ” and another on “Democratic Practice detail the body of data available for analysis 
Democratic Theory” which seek to relate hasten the rate at which theory is put to 
*. the findings of the study to social psychological the test. They will free us from some of the 
and political theory, respectively. These are idiosyncracies of studies confined to a single 
stimulating chapters, but there is perhaps locality or to a particular instance. Sampling 
_ tendency here to equate opinion formation in a surveys av oid some of | the cumbrousness of a An 
_ Presidential election with public opinion ‘proc- complete canvass of a population. They can 
esses generally. Presidential elections constitute bridge the great gulf between case studies and 
anit important but unique type of public opinion a censuses when research problems require both ? 
>] situation. There is about them an unusual de- ‘fublinaioe’ study « of details and thorough coverage 
of institutionalization—by tradition, the of the variety of individual instances in a large 
— electorate agrees to disagree every four years. . population. They | enhance the accuracy of data 
One wonders, for example, whether the stability reduce its cost. | 
of opinions whi ch characterize the majority of Should we ‘not then rejoice? Are our 
of oters in these studies is not a reflection of this — burdens lightened and our troubles cast ‘away? — ze 
a institutional element ins elections, and whether Yes, indeed, though we must make some reser- 
the issue before “vations. Sampling will not produce miracles. 


implication, “and we may “well be in om be to other of the com- 


_ more than is there. If so, , the foregoing com-_ plex procedure by which the data we need are 


7 


who may be see implications which in the formulation of research problems, in 
were not intended. processes of interviewing and measuring, and 


this reviewer ’s opinion, ‘these studies on in the analysis and interpretation of the results 
Voy voting behavior by the Bureau ureau represent o out- if if the potential | benefits of modern sampli 


Democrats and Repubicans showed 4 nding e fields Public 
. = ing amount of agreement on many issues, but = sociology. In these works, 2 0 a 
: 4 7 split on the two most closely related to their and research are related in a way that is un- ee 
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methods: for the enrichment of sociological re- Parten, F and Katz, or ,Jahoda, Dem 
search are to be and Cook. None the less there is a funda- 
in 1e mentally practical purpose in its thorough ap- 
- production of data it is necessary to make 1 some > _ plication of statistical theory to such => 
reservations. Just as the bliss of ignorance in- of technique as the selection of units of sam- os 
the Garden of Eden gave way to ) pain and toil _ pling, modes of stratification, methods of estima- 
when the fruit of knowledge was eaten, so methods of determining sampling 
 . too sophistication about sampling carries with it variation or “error”. Tt. shows how these 
a burden in the necessity of learning» some technical problems can be solved economically i 
- mathematics. _ Fortunately for sociology there and efficiently. It evaluates the risks of difficulty _ 
are quite a few. students and younger sociolo- from the of biased methods of selection 
ol gists who have learned all the mathematics and estimation. It does not neglect errors of af 
that is necessary for a good understanding of _ measurement and their effect on the results. 
sampling methods. Many of them have not Minor problems are not dismissed casually if 
- found it at all arduous or unpleasant. In addition there i is a possibility that they will at times be — 
there is a growing” group of sampling experts major importance. . The aim of the theory and» 
3 who are available for advice to their a its applications is to predict how a given plan 
of sampling will in practice. It is 
therefore of great value beyond the field of 
‘sanding of the major facts about sampling. statistical methodology both for teaching and 


"There is a trend toward including in survey for 


have been used estimates that are distinctively modern | are: explicit 
of the effect of the ‘sampling on the accuracy treatment of finite populations in the theory, 


of the results. The latest textbooks and other | _ thorough analysis of the choice of sampling — ; 

"publications are taking cognizance of sampling units, development of more flexible and com-— 
=) and discussing it more effectively. In these ways 

sociologists and their fellow social scientists are 
i. being prepared to do good sampling and to use sampling, “and comparison of title sad regres- 
the results of sampling surveys with skill and sion estimates. It is not merely these topics but — 


‘plex designs, such as those based on ‘subsampl-— 


understanding. coherence of the whole and the utilization of 

- 4 Most of the modern developments in ‘sampling mathematical. statistical theory to “master. many — 
i: RS surveys have come to sociology from other important details that makes this a major ad- 
fields, particularly from agricultural research, vance o over the discussions of sampling | 
from mathematical statistics, from industry, "were available a generation ago 


el and fi from both public and private survey or-— _ Since this book was not wi written primarily for — 
o a 1 "ganizations. Sociologists and social hititidias sociologists it would be out of place to discuss 


have made their contributions too. For example, at length the questions of statistical theory that 

the establishment of the research program in the are treated or to criticize it for what it neglects — . 
Census Bureau , one of the major centers for among the sociologists’ survey ‘problems. ey - 
ws an development and | application of modern wi not go to it expecting to find the kind | 
ad so sampling methods, , was in —_ measure the of instructions that one would find in a manual. 

does not give one a 4 answer to 


single d 


verage 
1 


my (There is no royal road to the 
positions in Bureau. to this question.) It says nothing of 


: a | ee sociology has so much to gain from sampling for content analysis and does’ little 
i _ sampling surveys and has had a great part in 
their dev elopment, we welcome Professor 
 Cochran’s excellent of the sampling 
a This of excellence in be adapted these other problems. 
_ sampling procedure in company with the vol- __ Cochran very Properly points out the dangers 
. | umes by Yates, by Deming, and by Hansen , in the re uadl tendency to develop sampli ng 
| g Hurwitz anil Madow. It is written very —— rules that become intrenched in practice and 


about the sampling of individuals in a house- 
hold. However, many of the principles of F sta- ¥ 
tistical theory that are applied to surveys. n 


: and with great technical skill. It is not a manual are | then applied to problems — for which they 
on how to “do it yourself”. It does not treat a are not appropriate. It is prudent to return to ~ 
great many aspects of survey” practice of the the theoretical basis of the rules. from time to 
“kind that are considered in detail in books by _ time or whenever research roblem ond 
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ce for which "interpretation behavior sym 


bolic A limitation of these instances in 


from parts of this book matched by examples of erroneous inferences 
but he will not go very far without resting upon the same bases. 
working knowledge of elementary algebra, in- | What is manifestly required is systematic 
= the use of summation signs, and also _ comparison of the validity of predictions made 
elementary mathematical statistics. The book on the same cases by the two methods. The _ 
not progress in difficulty to the same extent author reviews the findings in in nineteen such | 
a that a mathematical textbook does but it does es studies where ‘comparisons are ‘possible. 
‘ ae progress somewhat in complexity. The keen edge In fifteen of these, he concludes that the 
of the author’s of mathematics is “nicely evidence indicates that statistical predictions are 
; Pothocte by his sense for the practical considera at least as effective as those made by clinicians, 
tions that are an integral” part of sampling: in three they are definitely superior, and in 
problems. This book is a very fine textbook for only one is there an indication of superiority — 
- a@ course on the statistical theory of sampling of the clinical predictions. Even in this one = 
surveys. For broader courses on research _ study the superiority of the clinical method | is 
methodology it is a major reference. It is one questionable, since clinical predictions v were not 
of the examples we can give to graduate stu- made on all of the cases for which there were 
dents of books ‘that reward them well for statistical scores, nor upon a random sample of 
learning a modest amount of college mathe- them. These studies related to academic per- 
matics. We will be fortunate if other formance, _ among Mental 
rout the guidance “of practical sense 
and good theory. favors. statistical it is rather 


FREDERICK F. STEPHAN __ likely that proponents of clinical predicton will | an id 


pis by a clerk, can yield as valid prognoses as can | studer 


Sead gained by clinical methods, ‘particualrly in | knowl 

| Clinical versus Statistical Prediction. By Paut cases where the clinician has more than av erage and ¢ 
. . MEEHL. Minneapolis: University of Min- confidence in his prognoses. Variation in clini- — | minim 
nesota Press, 1954. x, 149 pp. $3.00. cal approaches and methods, and follow 
‘This book will be of competence among clinicians are factors that | wunavo 
those who can remember the debate a few may be cited as grounds for not accepting a “unrela 
decades ago in sociology over the relative merits 8eneralized ‘conclusion from the evidence, as | Profe: 


ie has been presented in the studies sum- 
of case study versus statistical methods in re- P e 
‘search, and the part this played in the separa- ™arized by Meehl. 


- tion of sociology from social work ins the As a way to conserve nee clinical skills 
organization of universities. . The present con- since prognosis is only one of 
troversy te almost an intra-family “affair of many valued functions performed by clinicians, 

psychologists with T. H. Sarbin and GC. w, Meehl favors the use of statistical methods of |  studer 
“Allport occupying the polar positions once held prediction where the evidence indicates Provic 
im sociology by Lundberg and Sorokin regarding _ they are equal or superior to clinical predictions. F lustrat 
the outlook for valid statistical prediction. Such a resolution of the problem would perhaps 4 
The author’s efforts to provide an objective 
of the claims made by proponents of 
the two types of prediction will probably please 


neither camp. It is evident that Meehl is ad- “confidence nat esally shaken by its inconsist ney 
mirably equipped to evaluate the differin oints a inc nsiste ' 
equipp "with a statistical score. Acceptance of the sta- 


of view, since he has had extensive clinical « ex- tistical predicti ld bly b 
"perience and has demonstrated marked 
for the clinician when it corroborated his sub 


chapters, he seeks to analyze the Jective estimate. 


_ since clinical experiences almost inevitably lead | 
to judgments as to outcome, and frequently to 
such prognoses accompanied by a degree of 


__ tence in statistical research. In one of his ‘most — 
nature of clinical intuition, and of the other Readers interested i the ‘Sociology of occupa-— the bit 


intellectual processes’ by” which the clinician tions may find this book helpful i in understand- a chapte 
arrives at his degree of confidence in his diag- _ ing the present status of psychology as an | and tl 
nosis and prognosis. He cites instances of such academic field and as an applied profession. qualit 
intuitive perception based ‘upon sensitivity dictum that history repeats itself may have 


cues in the clinical “relevance if, one compares recent developments 
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in the 1920 ’s. The rapid ‘growth of clinical 
psychology as a profession since \ World War 
has had effects upon psychology departments 


snuch like those experienced by sociology de- 
¥ after World War I, 2s a consequence 


of the large influx of students headed wvard 
the rapidly expanding profession of social work : 


Such considerations raise. e the qu question whether 
rf 


the present controversy in psychology is are 
“sult of the change in the composition ‘its 1. 


membership. Perhaps the advocacy of 
Ei method or or the other is Tess. indicative of differ- Si 


tional ‘aspiration, _ less indicative of either than 


jt is of basic personality differences in the real im 


| of life philosophies and values. if ‘so, can re- 


Statistical Methods for the Sciences. 


in knowledge (high school algebra) is assumed, 


hat provided at the end of each chapter; 


follows. Dealing with ‘statistics on this 


4 


By L, Epwarps. New York: Rinehart 
a and Company, Inc., 1954. xvii, 542 pp. $6. 50. 


In terms of level as treatment, this would be | 
an ideal 
(beginning and | a bit advanced) for sociology 
students. A minimum amount of mathematical P 
and a very adequate chapter reviews these 
minimum mathematical essentials for all that 


‘unavoidably results: in “the appearance of an 
unrelated set of miraculous conceptions, but 


“Professor Edwards seems not unaware of this 


-and does as much as can be expected within © 


the given mathematical restrictions to empha- 


"size the interrelationships of various statistics 


and to give the student some small appreciation _ 7 
of their development. Many problems for the 
‘student, with answers to all in the back, are 

and il- 


-lustrative p problems within each chapter are are 


erhaps | 


cularly 
y lead 
itly to 


ree of 


istency 
he sta-— 
easiest 

is sub- 


carefully worked in considerable detail. 
_ Unfortunately, in terms of content, this text 


has” the usual shortcomings for use with soci- (p. 22) In_ ‘Conflict Simmel talks about the 
sources of hostility and their relation the 


ology students. The emphasis is overwhelmingly 
on statistical methods for scores on tests. Until 
the student is half through the book he would 
“Rot know that there are dichotomous variables — 
in the world; and even then such variables are 


formed from essentially continuous variables. 


| There is one skimpy chapter on probability and 


the binomial distribution and one equally skimpy © 
chapter on the chi square test of significance, 


and that just about exhausts the onemnant of 


— psychology with what in cellent discussion of individual 


Center for Advanced Study 


statistics courses 


means; but the treatment is simply not geared — b 
for use in sociological research. For example, — 
no consideration is given desig n in which 
the individual units of observation are not ran- _ 
demly a assigned to the ‘sub- “groups, sub- “groups 
are unequal in size, and the appropriate eror 
variance estimate for a test of the significance 
of the difference between columns or ae 
that based on the interaction sum of squares, 
i.e., an analysis of variance into four or, 
ents. really excellent chapter on n significance 
tests for ranked data is unhappily t tied nf hi 
pletely to judges’ ratings. 
_ The author has an earlier s statistics “text 
addressed to students in in psychology 


the Behavioral Sciences _ 
Conflict. By Georc SIMMEL. 
H. Wotrr.] The Web of Group-A filia- 
tions. By GEoRG [Translated by 
REINHARD BENpDIx.] With a Foreword by 
Everett C. Hucues. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 


This hook. presents translations 0 of two chap- 
ters. of ‘Simmel’s Soziologie: : Der Streit and 
Die Kreuzung sozialer Kreise. The translations 
seem to have been taken from different editions 


of the Soziologie. They are a welcome edition © 


to the sociology o of Simmel In English. phe 
What these two essays have in common isa 
recognition of the variety of influences that 
simultaneously unite and divide people. Even | 
in erotic c relations, Simmel asks, as did Freud 
and, long before Freud, Catullus: “How often 
do they not strike us woven together of 
love and respect, or disrespect; of love and the 
felt harmony of individuals and, at the same 
time, their consciousness of supplementing each 
other through opposite traits; of love and an Fe 
to dominate or the need for dependence.” 


overt reasons for conflict | (‘ ‘It is expedient to 
hate the adversary with whom one fights for 
any reason”), about the types of conflict, pay- 
ing particular attention to competition, about | 


q 


relation between conflict and the ties unit- 4 


ing groups and individuals—the very strength 


groups allows rather free expression, in some 


of the forces uniting the "members of = 
fields, of the antagonisms betw een them—about 


two on variance ‘structure: of a group, and about the 
Bood as far as they and tl is an of ending or 1 or conflict. He e shows 
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ment i is less effective if the es 


is the fact that the breach will find ‘here 1 more of 
created a background against which | all values he has learned to expect from Simmel. He will  rende 
and all perceptions o of the union now stand out - find a formal sociology, in which general types a mann 
More consciously and clearly.” (p. 120.) are considered ‘in abstraction 
The Web of Group- Affiliations | considers" the from their concrete manifestations. Thus it 
La implications of the fact that a person in any : the nature of conflict he is interested in, whether 
society usually isa “member of more than one it arises between two individuals or betw een two 


> 


if "group: “that he stands at the intersection of a groups. But he takes the curse off f abstraction 
number of social “circles’ hence the German by his wealth of ‘illustration: from everyday 
title. In primitive societies, for instance, social experience, from primitive and moden = 
mel shows how patrilineal groups “may be linked - societies, and from social history, where the 


together because each of their members also American sociologist, unfortunately, ill- | 
belongs to other, cross-cutting, groups: matri- equipped to follow ‘him, Like other sociologists who > 
lineages, age- _grades, sex divisions. He also his time, he sometimes suffers from an 
shows how | some groups hav re felt these cross- anthropology: he believes in the 
cutting ties to be a danger st to group unity ar and existence of matriarchy and says of Australian 
4 have insisted that membership in other groups = aborigines: “Those wretched people are quite - 
be given up. This was characteristic of some incapable of engaging in rational collective ace 
_ medieval guilds. The same result can be achieved _ tion, properly so-called.” ’ (p. 133.) Even so, he — — social 
if the family group, for instance, can have its “says | several things about what holds primitive enter] 
ties limited to other families belonging to the | ts together that are well in advance of — — Th 
same larger group. This is one of the sources of his contemporaries. _ Reading Simmel, a soci- been 
_ caste endogamy. On the other hand, the strong ologist will not find propositions whose truth — practi 
emphasis of a single group membership above supported with adequate evidence. He will “whic 
all others may allow a man “to come into instead the quality of a man of the world, a _ enorn 
contact with any number of other groups” just perceptiv eness and awareness of the ambigui- | 
because he has broken his ties with those he ties and complexities of social behavior as 
was born into. _ The ‘celibacy of the Catholic — directly experienced that makes Simmel’s writ- 
‘clergy sets them free to be be all =, to all ings infinitely suggestive. He is the Proust or 
“he Henry” James of sociology, and I suspect he 
rticularly. interesting is I’s discus- would have been a more amusing man to talk 
‘sion of the relation of concepts to the forma- to than Durkheim, Weber, or Pareto. eee om 
tion of groups: how slow the concept of “the The translations seem excellent and suggest 
-laborer” or ‘ ‘worker” was to arise , that Simmel wrote, , by the standards of English 
how important it was in the development of prose, better German than did Weber. The 
what we should now call industrial unionization. Foreword by Evi erett Hughes takes the same 
Or again, his discussion of the evolution of attitude towards Simmel that I do myself. ‘“ 
“external” as opposed to “rational” criteria of is therefore sound and 


membership. In medieval parliaments, the Grorce Caspar HoMANs 


different estates met separately. _ Within each 
estate, members were considered equals _ Harvard rd University, 


interests. This division was, in Simmel’s terms, La musique, la radio et Vauditeur: : étude soci- Nor 


“rational” one. "Modern parliaments and. ologique. ALPHONSE SILBERMANN (avec 
congresses made up of -Tepresentatives- la collaboration du Centre D’Etudes Radio- 
elected by persons of different backgrounds and phoniques). Paris: Presses Universitaires de _ 
interests living in a particular area. This is for France, 1954. 229 pp. 800 F. | 


” 
Simmel “external form of grouping, but in If society exists by communication which 


view it is not for that reason iess valuable becomes formalized and integrated into ‘gen- 


for a Society. “Electoral procedures based erally accepted norms of behavior, then any 
- territorial u units are more mechanical, to 


be sure, mechanism which modifies those processes of 

the “Tocal election need hot communication must be of interest to the 

necessarily mean ‘Tepresentation of exclu- student of society. Such inventions as writing, 

4 Siv ly local interests. Indeed, this is "precisely the p printing press, new “means of transportation, 

the technique for the organic integration of the » and the radio have all been potent factors in 
) r, representative govern- extending the communication from 
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jntimate: to- te the area of the group, it shifted to the concert. hall and became 
“great society.” The social effects of such im- large and anonymous. Today, with the radioy 
pacts on the social organism have been to the audience has become widely diffused and — 
re “increase the velocity of the circulation of ideas, fragmented. The functions of the “concert” 
< to envelope increasingly heterogenous groups, to have accordingly assumed new definitions, “de- 
gender occupations obsolete, to change pending upon in which room the radio is lo- 
of commercial to increase may range from a pleasantly 
"anonymity, and to create new adjustments distracting noise, to which the auditor listens 
in the folkways of law, etiquette and morality, while he works, to a serious intellectual enter- 
ome a in general to accelerate social change. prise in the salon. In the course of this history, 
i a! every new invention of sufficient potency the “distance” between the music and its audi- 
tends” to evoke a sociology | of it. This is the 4 ence has been increased. (By “distance” the 
broad frame of reference of this book. author means ‘ ‘social and psychic participa- 
- To the abstract sociologist, it is purely inci- — 4 tion.’ tion.”) This is a result not only of the remote- — ; 
that its subject matter is concerned ex- ness of the concert, but also of the fact 
-clusiv ely with music broadcasts. An American 7 the radio, which is a “socio-cultural institution,” + : 


ae may read this interesting volume should — ‘Must incorporate into a centralized unit an - 
furthermore keep in mind that the radio in “creasingly heterogeneous series of groups, with 

Europe is a | public utility, supported as a displaying partisanship. To the extent 

government monopoly by public taxation. This radio becomes the prevalent mode of dissemina- 
‘circumstance creates a different milieu | for _ tion of music, a concert in the Salle Pleyel — 

- gustenance and growth than an does the American — Paris (or Carnegie Hall of New + York) may 

social soil of commercial sponsorship | by private as primitive, >, wasteful ‘and anachronistic 
enterprize and the profit system. as a Town Meeting would be today. We have 
‘This is not a book that many - might. have ‘ already begun to compose “radiogenic” music 
been led to expect from the title. It contains 77). Certainly many of the older social 
“practically no statistics on audience polls assumptions are no longer 


_ “which in America are rendered possible by its e This book, as may be discerned, is not . 
monograph in the typical sense. It is a 


enormous financial resources” (p. 23); no 
ist cries on the debasement in “mass culture:” of _thought—theoretical and practical—on the 


yet a synoptic discussion of the impact of sociological issues which emerge in the public 
the radio on musical culture. It is rather a the- 4 adminstration of a social utility. The docu- d 
retical treatise on the concepts ceed studies made in Europe and 


: tions that may be considered —_ to a practical America is immense. This reviewer was amazed — 
at the author’s familiarity with even more 


> . 


the French Radio. tion. Of course, a sophisticated sociologist may 
: ‘The author takes his. point of departure from — easily persuade himself that there i is nothing 


same the social configuration of music-radio- fundamentally new, while at the same time 


— at the behest of the tudy practically every country of western 


ota pion tha the exposure of new facets. } 
must not play the role of ethnocentric propa- 


- gandists for “high art” (this is a criticism of 


the current French practice of exclusively pro- 
fessional boards), nor yet of mass: 
for unenlightened experimenters, nor compla- wont 
cent bureaucrats of a calcified social system Schools in Transition: Community Experiences 
which resists change. They should be in Desegregation, Edited by Robin M. 
‘< functionaries who carry on a continuous analysis LIAMS, JR., AND “MARGARET W. Ryan. Chapel 
Of the socio-economic, geographic, and cultural 2. Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
characteristics of their actual and potential xiil xiii, 272 pp. $3.00. 
audiences. In harmony with this view, the au- ‘Prepared for the informed citizen, this work > 
_ thor recommends that a sociological consultant — is not written in technical sociological © or “psy- 
beaddedtothe staff. chological language. The reports, based on data 
# a ; The author points out that the music audience collected by research teams, deal with _many = 
(t undergone a radical transformation - during» of the aspects of desegregation in twenty-four 


riting, 
a 4 the last 150 years. From the courtly salon, in communities in six states bordering the South 
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the Schools, and others which vil change their demands from complete exclusion to 
4 follow, are parts of a project sponsored by the complete inclusion of Negroes. Although | diss | 

Ford Foundation for the Advancement of Ed- tricting usually favors segregation, the opposite 
In the six states considered here, desegrega-_ City elementary schools. “School of choice,” 
tion was required by law in Ohio, Indiana, Tli- provided there was room, resulted in the re . 
-nois, and New Jersey; desegregation was treat of. many white students to more distant 
mitted but not required in Arizona and New schools with a lower ratio of Negro students, 


“tional 


Mexico. These studies range from the gradual "When desegregation began in Cairo, Illinois, no terist 
; approach Cincinnati to an about face and = and upper middle class Negro families r "write 
complet e change i in Phoenix, Arizona quested transfers for their children ; _ Negro- only 

Mount Holly, New Jersey. In two of these teachers, principals, ministers, and policemen, the lL 
communities, Hobbs and Clovis, New Mexico, — as well as the white residents, favored the main- grant 

attempts at “desegregation were 1 made until tenance” of the dual school system. Despite _probl 

17, 1954. The smoothness of the transi- delays complications, desegregation did takes 
tion segregation integration surprised occur, but the “integration” of Negro students the it 
officials in Burlington, New Jersey, Elkhart, in this community has not yet gone much be- _ of th 


_ Indiana, and Tucson, Arizona. Of the twenty- yond that “of physical occupancy of space the fi 
communities, only Cairo, Illinois experi- within: the schools.” In Indianapolis and appro 


violence during the process of desegrega- where, Negro. students have not felt —taneo 


asked for transfers back to separate - schools. mu 


‘That segregation is _ supported by the 
darger patterns of segregation, especially resi- Due seemingly to the larger pattern of 
dential segregation, is indicated in the reports — tion and discrimination in the town, there were _ 
of Indianapolis, South Bend, Camden, and Negro students in the New Albany, In- 
Atlantic City. ‘Douglas, Arizona, an 1 interesting diana high school before than after 
exception in this respect, couples” complete tion. Camden, New Jersey found it was easier 
integration _ with complete residential and simpler to move Negro students and teach- 
segregation. Evidently the majority ‘of Negro ers into schools formerly used for whites than 
neighborhoods and go to separate schools, but New Jersey experience generally did not 
much change has occurred in the last “decade. - sustain the fears that in desegregation Negro — 
= |The personal attitudes of administrative e teachers would be « eliminated or relegated to. . 
Officials and of school board members are im- undesirable posts. In Atlantic City, Negro a 
Portant in desegregation programs. In Tucson, teachers have been promoted to 
Camden, Atlantic City, and Burlington, >i New which they are qualified regardless of the racial 


Jersey, careful planning ‘and firm stands by composition of the classes. acute teacher out 
superintendents greatly facilitated desegrega- shortage the time Camden desegregated -somev 
- tion. Camden encouraged faculties and adminis- proved advantageous to qualified Negro teachers Part 
trative officials to take special training in inter- who previously had not been accepted. In Elk- isan ¢ 
group relations. In ‘Salem, New Jersey, a city hart, Indiana, Negro teachers were immediately } ments 


of 9,000 “where: there are no school districts 2nd completely accepted in schools which were — are v 
and no segregated residential patterns, each predominantly white, but in Jeffersonville, In- | _ totalit 
drew her quota of students by lot and diana, integration seems to have eliminated previc 
“no transfers were allowed. Williams and Ryan teaching as a career for Negroes. Acteri 
rg conclude that in the communities observed a In most of the cities studied, integration in — dwind 
change carefully planned worked out the schools has been too brief to indicate within 
more harmoniously than the ap- effects on other aspects of community life, but displa 
On the Negro tion of Negroes in integrated PTA’s, school and ¢ 
by white students have been satisfactory in in- boards, and other c community activities. cut | % migrat 


tegrated high schools in such cities as Atlantic These studies present a revealing picture of | These 
and Cincinnati, but school officials in attitudes and actions of school administra- _brillia: 


= a both places have noted that separation has ors, teachers, and boards, of parents, students, _lateral 


7 *y characterized undirected leisure activities. Else- nd the Ic local citizenry in communities outside clearly 
where, after several years of desegregation, com-— the deep South which have recently changed q increa 
munity attitudes regard integration as normal from segregated | ‘to desegregated education. ae | sides 1 


and integrat ed extra- curricular participation has 
increased. In Gary, the school board ee 
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WT: REVIEWS 
International Migrations: The Immigrant in — Part III, Processes i in the United States, ae 
World. By Donatp R. TAFT tains a brief history of immigration to the 
NS. New York: The United States and of immigration policies 
Ronald . viii, 670 pp. laws, followed by case histories of selected im- 
eee yor cS migrant groups and a discussion of the effects of 
This is a the reviewer's. immigration the: ‘United States. Separate 
- opinion the most comprehensive and up-to- date treatment is given to European, Asian, and 
- treatise of human migration from the interna- Latin- American movements to this country. 
tional point of view. The last mentioned charac- — _ Throughout this section the cultural as opposed 
teristic should be stressed. Most American — to the racial interpretation of immigrant traits 
_ writers on immigration have treated the subject and the effects of immigration on American SO- 
only from the American standpoint. Though ‘ciety is given, and a strong stand is taken against 
“the United States has been the greatest immi- the racial and other discriminatory provisions | 
_ grant-receiving country, immigation is a world — of our immigration laws. As to the question of _ 
a and even the role of the United States assimilation, cultural pluralism is taken as the i 


the international standpoint. ‘The ‘senior author The final and briefest t section, The Larger 
of this volume and the present reviewer were Meaning of Migration, is concerned with the 
the first American sociologists to present this elation of war, imperialism and other interna- 
approach, - publishing, | respectively and simul- tional tensions to migration; with a plea for a z 
taneously ‘in 1936, Human Migration — and more rational | and liberal immigration policy; 
WwW orld Immigration, The present volume is and with the need of planning migration from — 
“much ‘more than a revision of Taft’s Human the international standpoint, preferably within - 
Migration. It is a new treatise under joint the framework of the United Nations. can _ 
is indicated by In general, one will find this book 
considering in turn the four parts into which international in scope and excellent and up-to-— 
it is divided. date in its coverage of the literature. One will 
Part I, Elements in the Migration Process, — also find it overlong and somewhat repetitious. 
treats not only of the history and statistics of | The story could have been told more effectively 
4 world migration but the major factors associ- in n fewer words and without so much detailed — 
the movement of -peoples—what the development of side issues or related topics. 
authors term processes; namely, population ‘The organization is somewhat loose, which may 
‘pressures, economic motivations and effects, im part explain the strain to tie it — . 
“a Toes attitudes, nationalism, and culture conflict _ by the theme | of social processes. But = 
and acculturation. ‘not one agrees. with the theoretical orienta- 
the interpretation and recommenda-— 


II, Processes in the International Arena, mental of human migration. 

iately ments from. World War I to the present. Here 
e, In- | totalitarianism persecution, on scale Absorption of Immigrants: A Comparative 
| previously unmatched, on the volume and char- Based Mainly on the Jewish Com- 
acteristics of migration. Emigration overseas in Palestine and the State of Israel. 
ion in dwindled in comparison with mass movements _By S. N. E1senstapt. Glencoe, Illinois: 
te its within Europe and Asia. This is the story of — Press, 1955. xii, 275 Pp. $6.00. = 
e, but | displaced and uprooted people, of refugees and — "4 Studies of the absorption of immigrants. al- 
ticipa- Stateless persons, of exchanges of population most always recognize that the process ‘must 
school | . and deportations. It would seem that forced — be seen from the points of view both of the 
‘migration has become the order of the day. immigrants and of the absorbing society, and 
ire of These basic problems and trends are fully and must include both objective and subjective 
nistra- brilliantly analyzed, and the necessity of multi-criteria. Dr. Eisenstadt, chairman of the So- 
dents, lateral” international assistance control  ciology Department at the Hebrew University, 
utside ce ‘clearly indicated. There i is also discussion of the Jerusalem, begins his book with a brief but | 
anged increasing importance of new destinations be- careful analysis of current theory, from which 
mt z= the United States—particularly Israel and he evolves a broader-than-usual definition of — 


the British -Commonwealth—for refugees and absorption. From the literature, the author de- 
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of full with American usage in the attempt to make the 


satisfactory and integral personal adjustment of approach workable in studying immigration any- many 

the immigrants as a group within the main one of the most chapters, Dr. cultu 
? institutional spheres of the absorbing “society.” Eisenstadt first develops a typology of the main } a ligiou 
Criticism of these indices. leads to the hypo- types of status and group-transformation, with — of tl 
thesis that, ‘while “there is no universal index special emphasis on the basic motivations which a rig 
ae absorption equally applicable to any society,” led to migration. He describes the ‘ be ‘isolated, 7 temp 

the influx of a large number of immigrants usu- apathetic family,” the ““solated stable family,” Je 
ally brings about a new institutional structure the “isolated active family,” and among the | intere 
zt _ which is pluralistic in the sense that there de- groups characterized by wider social participa, whicl 
velops “a society composed to some extent of © tion, the “cohesive traditional group,” the “self- socio. 

different subsystems allocated to different im- ‘transforming g cohesive group,” and the ‘ ‘instru chang 
(ethnic) groups—groups maintaining cohesive group.” ” He then analyzes in th 
‘some degree of separate identity. ” Therefore, ‘ “some of the main types of common activities | from 

_ the comparison of the rates of absorption in — and common values which developed among the the n 
Various ‘countries “should be made through the various immigrant groups and between them becor 
ss variables of the emergence of a — and the absorbing society.” Finally, he examines _ these 
_ pluralistic society, whose concrete manifesta- “some of the main conditions which gave rise «Be 
eS differ... , from one society to another.” — to these processes, both general absorbing =. was 

The approach, then, ‘Strongly ditions . . . and the internal process of leader- Euro} 
Rarely has this reviewer had the pleasure of Getting back to ) an earlier point, it seems — istic” 


reading so sharp an analysis sis of a complex that the qualitative approach, , coupled with the 4 living 
cultural process, the more so because of the general absence of names, dates, and numbers, dar, i 
shortage of good theoretical formulations would require those unfamiliar specifically with 
a this area. One of the eight chapters takes up Israel to take a good deal on faith alone. Again, 7 % tion | 
some case studies of modern migrations (agri- the recurrent qualifying phrases: “In general,” “ext 
cultural immigrants within Europe, the planta- — “There seems to be a tendency to... ” “We | sion. 


tion pattern in European, Oriental migrations sto "may expect to see . lead to this criticism: of tl 
South America, Hawaii, etc., and immigration For most purposes, Dr. Eisenstadt might as tion ¢ 
to the ‘U. S.A.). The body of the book, five well have dealt with the mythical state of Run ~ action 
chapters, constitutes the sub-title : “A Com- tania for all we find that is specific to Israel | preve 
parative ‘Study Based Mainly on the Jewish not equally to a number of other  churc 
Community in Palestine and the State of. countries, The “success with which the book tively 
Israel.” Although the population of Israel does unifies several valuable but incomplete indices | -munit 
exceed 1,600,00, within a land area of some of "absorption into a broad, soundly-backed b 
000 sq. miles, Dr. Eisenstadt’s task is almost theory is its chief virtue. ‘those 
Herculean. He undertakes to describe the de- | While those already familiar with the de- forms 
_ velopment and present state of an absorbing _ velopment of modern Israel will not pick up ~~ 
_ society, itself made up largely of first and second any new facts, sociologists working in the field 
generation immigrants and undergoing extremely _ of immigration will find it a first-rate design for » Chica 
rapid change, and then to describe the process — research with the often-undervalued theoretical fe 
Jewish population, now 90 per- foundations well-stated. The State of Israel is he fe 
‘cent of the country, doubled from 1948-1952, one of sociology’s | best laboratories and those — , 


so that we find that 4 out of 5 Israelis were _ who read this book should supplement it with © ve 
hem in other countries. Such an undertaking — one of the available statistical studies. ie 


2 


= that Dr. Eisenstadt is a courageous ARTHUR JorDAN 
As this reviewer sees it, the book’s highest 
high-level sociological concepts to the study “Movement. By MARSHALL SKLARE. Glencoe, 
of a problem in which p personal values and Illinois: Free Press, (1955. 298 $4.50 50. 
sentiments have frequently interfered with Since Conservative Judaism is a “religious 
i mature judgment, For example, in discussing — movement which originated in the United States, 
the new immigrant’s typical patterns of hardly existed years ago, and which now 
, a. ment, we find heavy reliance on R. Merton’s seems the most popular branch of American — 
: ‘Social Structure and Anomie,” and T. Sellin’ 4 Judaism, it is highly useful that the movement — 
ay “Culture Conflict and Crime” for the theoreti- be described and analyzed. Sklare’s study is on 
cal framework. terminology is co consistent written, thoroughly documented, and 
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cally sound. “Throughout the work, which is in servatism was the 
_ many ways much more sociological than theo- _ changes: occur in the functions of the institu- 
logical, the author shows the impingement of tion, in the role of the rabbi, in the status of — 
cultural and environmental factors on the re- women, in the decorum at services, and in) 
se - ligious institutions of the Jews and the effects “commercialism” during services, in the change 
the interaction of dynamic variables upon a Friday a morn- 
gq rigid institutonal structure. ‘It is Sklare’s at- ing service, in the role of the individual mem- — 
tempt to show what has happened to one branch ber, in the emphasis" on social activities 
of Jewish religion in America in terms of the _ organizations for ‘women, emphasis on Sunday | 
interacting forces in the Jewish community Hebrew schools, and in adherence to 
sociologists. Dr. - Sklare’s basic premise is that _ Conservatism has made little change in the 
© changes in Judaism have their origin in changes — “content of Jewish religion, despite considerable ~ 
jn the lives of Jews. Since these changes result | experimentation and compromise as to form. 
interaction between Jews and non-Jews, still emphasizes strongly the desirability of all 
nature of the general American ethnic survival and differentiation. The — 
becomes one of the determining fo forces in not been based on serious ideological con- 
these my ‘flicts; in fact, the exact ideological position of 
Between 1880 and 1920, American an Jewry - Conservatism has not been fully clarified by 
by an inundation of East- rabbinate, and fortunately for the Gentile 


= ‘Sklare’ makes little od 


“system, by ‘centuries of "Ghetto The major points of “differentiation 
' living. Brought to a Western, Protestant, secu- tween ‘Orthodox and Conservative seem to be 


lar, industrial environment which emphasized in what to a Gentile are externals, changes in 

social mobility and acculturation, the dissolu- _ form which do not involve any revolt from tra- 
4 tion of ‘the integrity of what some Jews call — ditional theological principles. To Sklare, much 
“extreme Orthodoxy” was a foregone conclu- of this change results from acculturation and 


. sion. Seen in this light, Conservatism is a part 
of the organization-disorganization-reorganiza- ism is seen to have had a logical, predictable 
Gon cycle, and is basically a result of the inter- .- and growth. It has cushioned the i 
action of the desire of Jews to remain apart, to of the dissolution of Judaism as an integrated 
Israel [| prevent assimilation, to preserve an ethnic 4 and highly traditional sacred system. It has 
other = church, and at the same time to function -effec- offered an acceptable pattern of adjustment to 
book M tively in a secular, Protestant lestern American environment for many East- 
dices Z _ munity without serious discrimination. So great _European-derived Jews, and has made a con- 
acked — : has been the pressure of this interaction that siderable contribution to Jewish survivalism. — . 
those who continue to observe the traditional By the nature of his topic Dr. Sklare 
e de- | forms with some degree of vigor are now ac- 4 writing for an audience so wide that he = | 
up “tually” sectarians. be unable to please them all. The Gentile 
field — Dr. Sklare’s primary area of of — study was Sociologist will find certain sections of the work — 
mn Chicago. Here he found three areas ‘of settle less useful to him than others; ; religious 


etical .- ‘ment. In the area of first settlement (slums) scholars may find other portions to socio- 
ael is ‘i 4 he found a semi-Ghetto, served by Ortho- logically oriented, and Jewish scholars will find ’ 
those dox “synagogues which were ‘small and made — certain sections too elementary. Despite these _ 
with up largely of people from the same village problems, Sklare presents a real contribu- 


‘or country. In the area of second settlement tion to knowledge concerning the growth and _ 
ELD  (Burgess’ Zone III) the synagogue was still function of the most prominent division « of 
bership, and beginning to change in character. Joun H. 
encoe, ‘IV and V), the Conservative synagogue is 
$4.50, | dominant, with the Reform temple a Prejudice, W or and the Constiation 
=a “minority. In the area of third settlement, the _ American Evacuation and Resettlement: Vol 
states, Jew finds a certain status deprivation because _ By Jacosus TENBROEK, Epwarp N. 
of Orthodoxy and ghetto” ‘net _ Barnwart, AND FLoyp W. Matson. Berkeley 
Angeles University of. California 
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a most alarming phase of our “at home” "perspective which have not had before, 
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ent project of the University of California group. 7 Thus, if for ‘no other reason “Leviticus” 


Morton Grodzins, and to the reader. Since this section 
; authors constitutes an. extensive and thorough represents the most complete statement of all 
- documenting of what was recognized at once the law cases related to evacuation, it gives a al : 
rst 
experience of World War II. As they and other | Although we have known that the Supreme — . 
qualified analysts have considered the constitu- ~ Court some way or other failed, the conclusion a 
i ‘tional issues, the conflict between the War of the book consists of seven major points of 
Department and the Department of Justice, failure of the Court, ends with 
; the several court decisions, including those of sentence: “In this way did the United States 
7. the Supreme Court, and the administrative poli- _ Supreme Court strike a blow at the liberties of 
and orders of the Ww ar Relocation us 
As an objective | record and analysis — of 
tion established a siguiicant evacuation, the three books from the 
constitutes our greatest action in abridging civil Evacuation and Resettlement project are a 
_ liberties since the foundation on of the Republic. significant contribution to our national life. If 
— he central thesis of tenBroek, ‘Barnhart, and a later generation wishes to look at this record — 
Matson may be stated succinctly: the Army, it will be there, and for this Professors Aiken 
chiefly through the insistence of General and Thomas and others deserve “credit. For 
| Witt, and the government made the decision | ee sociologists, p public administration 
Japanese ancestry: 7 - experts, and others, a surprising number of 
Court supported this act of racial ‘problems have been selected, described , and 
Chapter IV, “Two Theories of analyzed. This has been done with excellent 
Responsibility’ > examines most cogently all scholarship and with consideration | for future 
‘evidence available by” making a criticism of our 


by Grodzins and the ‘ “political theory.” “Their stitution, { 
conclusi on is that “the responsibility of the 

RREST LAVIOL 


cannot be shifted.” Although important, neither ‘Tulane University 
activities or influence can be held to be “re- Utopia and Experiment: Essays the 

_ sponsible’ ” for evacuation. One suspects that the - of Cooperation. By HENRIK F. INFIELD. New 


“4 first part of the central thesis of the authors =§ York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1955. 319 pp. 


is formulated as a third theory of responsibility. $3. one | 

In the opinion of the reviewer it isa corrective, = 

‘an important corrective, especially to the work — ‘People in Ejidos: A Visit to the Cooperative ' 

Grodzins which was completed, and ap- Farms o of Mexico. By Henrik F. INFIELD AND 4 

III “Leviticus,” presents the analysis of The first volume reports descriptions result- | 
the court cases, and their final conclusion. It ing from reconnaissance trips and st studies 

we is surprising how little attention has been ine on farming and a few urban. cooperatives in leaden 
by sociologists, in the field of race rage or various parts of the world. Of more interest to 

minority” groups, | to court decisions. 

readings selected for “Legal Discrimina- ‘Georgia and and farms training 
tion” in Arnold Rose Race candidates for membership in the Kvutza of Is- 

Discrimination, Numerous sociologists have” ‘rael. The sociometric test and intruments which 

thought Supreme Court decisions to be the author calls the biographical group il interview, 

portant. But apparently we have ‘not used a the test of needs and the ‘obstacles test 
sociological approach to law and court decisions used to assist in choice of settlers, administra- she 
as they ‘Tepresent group values, pressure group tion of se settlements and counselling. The author, 

tactics, provide a foundation for government _— director of the Group Farming Research Insti- 

ain administration, and contribute to the integra- tute in Poughkeepsie, New York, has ‘applied 
tion of the self- ~conception of a disadvantaged sociology ingeniously in advancing the coopera- : 


— 
— tlem 
—— | sponsored research which provided the basis in its style of presentation: the technical lan- 2 i conc 
ar : for Grodzins’ Americans Betrayed. Taken as a guage of the jurist loses much of its awe undo 
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cus”? tive movement but the research is objectively would be a surplus of hats, or in other words, 
reported, thus contributing to social science. He heads would roll. ” p. 140. People living o1 on the 
concludes as facilities ejidos, “who had been half-slaves before, could 


en.” 130. They and officials 


Special attention is in classes and many officials see the  ejido a 

Israel, which were the subject of the author’s a disappointment. 

first scientific studies, the collective As good sociologists they visited 

in Mexico and the Soviet Kolkhoz. He is per- retired ex- president and the father of the 
haps at his best when reporting the results of — _ modern ejido, and asked whether personal rela- 

brief visits to settlements such as Penn- Craft tions on the ejidos posed any problem. “The 
‘a ‘Community of the American Friends’ Service answer they received made them believe their 
in Pennsylvania, Amana villages in informant had not understood question: 

_ Towa, the Hutterite communities of South Da- _ “Personal problems? There are none in the 
kota, farming cooperatives in Saskatchewan a ejidos. That i is, when they are left to themselves. _ 
a other similar groups. if there can be talk of any conflicts at all, they 

‘The author’s | own ideological position with - are either invented or instigated by the enemies _ 
-—“fspect, to cooperation is reflected as follows: of land distribution and of every reform, ‘a 
_ “In Palestine, in the Soviet Union, in Mexico, — hacendados and the petty politicians in their 
the cooperative community has meant, as” we pay.” p. 147. The investigators found on one © 
ee the introduction of the most ad- ‘ ejido, La Partida, that there was much conflict 
p vanced farming methods into formerly back- and loafing because people objected to work 
mates on the work teams. When the investiga- 
‘community has. succeeded i in establishing itself, tors thinking sociometric procedures, no 
it has brought medical care, improvement. doubt, sng they were told. 
this "was out of the question. “We have tried 


y diet, and more decent and sanitary housing to 

» people who formerly lived in dirt and squalor | _fiv ve times before, and ‘still there is trouble 

and suffered from malnutrition and other dis- God only knows whether we ever succeed.” 
eases of poverty.” p. 45. Apparently the author — pe 

that rewands to members of the co- and indicate ways in science can 

operatives he describes are greater than rewards: relations on the 


would be to members of corporations, haciendas, fen CHARLES P. Loomis 
cooperation ir in terms of social structure ‘and The Western-Educated Man in India. By — . 
orientation which makes it possible on the AND RutH Hitt Useem. New York: 


‘_ hand for factories to produce automobiles, ba The - Dryden Press, 1955. ws 237 pp. $3.00. 


‘and on the « other, the patterns which prrrersd Cross-cultural education has become so im- | 


ilies _ the systems he calls cooperatives. __-——- portant in the modern world, involving as it — 
) AND) The second volume | on the ejidos of Mexico does many thousands of persons who go abroad 
k A. rales iS is delightful reading. Not claiming to be a each year for formal training, that an assess- 

| on the ejido, Spanish, or Latin American cul- ment of the results is genuinely needed. The 
esult- | ture, the book will be of interest to — under review is probably the first major 


“a eo |a _ American experts who will find documentation attempt to interpret and evaluate certain Tami-— 
oe = various themes which are believed to differ- fications of international education, os St 


 entiate the Latin American from Anglo John and Ruth Useem were delegated by the 
culture, "Hazen Foundation to spend a year (1952-53) 
The mode of interviewing and “reporting: — in studying the western-educated man in India. 
illustrated by the following : “It was then At the outset they decided to restrict their 
4 we put to them the question of how they felt a mainly to persons who had returned 
about the future of the mee ‘What do you from America or Britain and were residing in 


trae 
al into a broad with a move- shut of the study are under 
Insti- Ment of his hand across the throat, he pro- . sections devoted to changes in the character 5 
Rounced words: ‘Sobrarén sombre- and outlook of Indians who had studied abroad, 
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per and the implications of their experi- - information about the people and — a ment, 
ences for international understanding. In a final of these countries. . Most of them have dis- | now I 
section the authors offer some recommendations. carded their old stereotypes; some have taken - 


The Useems found that returnees had changed new ones. Probably the majority admire sirable 
4 : various ways. Most of them had gained self- _and like the American or British people, but Ameri 
@ 


— 


confidence; many had acquired a new philoso- not all are devoted to ‘the | American or British — thes 

phy of life, or different methods of working, or r way of life. Americans are especially liked for + we - 

a more democratic approach to ee aa informality and friendliness, but most of | such ¢ 
-__-yelationships. In the process of discovering the the Indians were disturbed by the racial dis) and te 
el &§ est about half of them “discovered” India. — crimination which they experenced or observed _ = alt 


But the changes were by no means the same in the United States or England. Some ne expressed = develo 
a for those trained in America as in Britain. - doubt that American friendliness was an ex- have ' 
_ The English-trained, for example, were of sincerity. = ~ 
i cautious about taking risks; the American-- One of the most pertinent of the recommend- 


_ trained were more optimistic and were inclined a ations, it seems to the reviewer, is that funds a | 


Britain we were more inclined | to speak aa their ins securing z the typ pe e of ‘employment for which he ; 
_ Felations w with a man in terms of his station in has been trained. There is no sense in sending 
life: the American-returned spoke more fre- - more and more people abroad unless they can 
‘quently about the value of an open-class system _ utilize their training for the maximum benefit 
and the opportunties it afforded for upward of India, or any other country, for that matter. 
Those returning from recommendation should be seriously ¢ con- 


In 1 

tended to expect higher salaries. engaged in international of educational the Ni 
are scarce in India, and even western- personnel, sored : 
educated ‘men ‘have serious employment diffi- - Two questions cau properly be raised about 
culties. Most of those interviewed were hold- _ the book: Are the findings valid? Are the was a 
positions for which they had received no _foreign- trained in Bombay state fairly repre-_ Taiwar 
specialized training while abroad. On the av- sentative of the whole of India? The authors 
= erage, it took about a year after returning to are quite aware of both of these questions. og 
find permanent job. Although the returnee They report that efforts w re made to check 
a enjoys a certain amount of prestige, his foreign on the validity of the ‘results but accurate 
experience cannot always be translated into a _ communication under s such circumstances is Pat 

_ good job or rapid advancement. This is partly always difficult. The reviewer asked a sophisti- L quentl; 

’ due to employment difficulties in general, partly cated In Indian who had read the book to com- * be. of | 
to the system of preferential selection deter- ment on ‘the second question. His answer was a. cerned 
mined by loyalty to or community (caste that the findings in Bombay State were fairly busy 

or religious group). In bureaucratic organiza- - applicable to the country as a whole briefly 
tions especially, this preferential system oper- Unquestionably the book is the best study _ ; Poy 
ates: to the advantage of persons related by its kind th that island 
family or community to those in positions = 

of authority. Furthermore, centralization of ,, ._ ters sui 

bureaucratic power makes rapid upward mobility University of Mi Miss issourt 0 

difficult for the man on the lower levels; es- ile valuabl 


countr: 


_ pecially if he is not entitled to preferential | Urban and Industrial Taiwan—Crowded and 4 dustria 
By ArTHUR F. Raper, HAN- sp 


4 treatment. Often he becomes disillusioned and ea 
SHENG CHUAN, AND SHAO- ‘-HSING CHEN. spe 


nt because of his inability to apply what — 

private 

Mutual” Security ‘Mission to China and tion in 

tional Taiwan University, 1954. 370 pp. No oy ment | 

of aid 


he has learned or to advance occupationally. = Taipei: Foreign Operations Administration | 


considerable prestige, especially in rural areas; 
.- less importance is attached to foreign. train- ‘ 
ing than in the old days. This is partly due to _ Virutally all Asian countries today are beset 
improved educational facilities in India, partly — two related problems: low standard of living = 
to the inevitable slump in prestige of a foreign and growing pressure of population on available 


The foreign- educated person still enjoys 


education as the number of persons trained resources. Economic development, -particualrly 
the U. S. and the U. K. increases—the “dime- is regarded as offering the only 
a-dosen” lasting solution to both ‘these problems, and 
= foreign-educated have a better ‘ a = United © States has become not only the 


standing” of America and Britain in terms of capital, but, of — mo- 
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ent, the model for much of the development Be in the adjustment of refugees will find Be 
— being planned | in Asia. Often we find the data of greatest value, but unfortunately _ 
an understandable tendency to take the de- the very fact that the survey became involved in — 
sirable results for granted” once” the proper the abnormal refugee problem has detracted 
- American techniques have been introduced. Yet from its value to others. Those wishing to learn 
. if these proposed innov ations are to be effective, about the effects of industrialization and urbani- 
» we need systematic study ¢ of local ‘conditions, zation as such on this Asian ‘society will be 
such as those relating to incentives to work 7 disappointed simply because "the Taiwan 
and to capital formation, for example, a ee who are permanent residents of the 
can alter the rate and direction of any economic _ island, and the “Mainlanders,” who are refugees 
_ development. . Where development — programs from mainland China, are often lumped to- 
already been initiated, we need to know gether when made. 
more about the ways in which the presence of _ 
- industries has affected the people in the area. & on 
Taiwan, or Formosa, is of particular interest in lar, sina “useless except a as  aebiie to an 
_ this connection because it is, next to Japan, the | abnormal -wartime-refugee situation. For ex- 
‘most industrialized area of eastern Asia, with — 7 ample, the authors find that the average size 
; ow? of even greater economic development — of the 1,383 households was 5.4, and they 
conclude therefore that the "traditional ex- 
‘that Taiwan could become the ‘pilot demonstra- : tended family is now on on the ‘decline in urban 
i tion for leo seescianinat of other “Asian areas” (p. 261). But a high proportion of these 
‘households were established by Mainlanders, 
Ih 1953 the Operations often we are told by only ¢ one ‘man, who as 
tion Mutual Security ‘Mission to China and» refugees are temporarily (supposedly) sepa- 
ional the National Taiwan University jointly spon- rated from the rest of their families. nga 7 
Aeon sored a factual survey of urban and industrial _ This failure to separate refugees from more _ 
bout “conditions in 17 communities of Taiwan. This permanent urban residents similarly limits. the 
the Was. a counterpart to a similar survey of rural wider validity of other generalizations relating 
‘Taiwan published in 1953 under the title of | to mobility, reasons for coming to urban centers — 
Rural Taiwan—Problem Promise. The ‘initially, and the strength of ties between urban 
f | werd purpose of the survey was to evaluate dwellers and their rural kin, to mention but a 
 Sino-American activities for improving few of the conclusions. Of course these findings 
“nomic and social conditions on Taiwan as. may well be valuable as bench marks to measure 
a; to provide guidance for future policies. Conse- change if studies °s of the same groups are mode 
quently much of the report of the survey will in the future. = 
a. be of primary interest to officials directly con- The criticism that i 1S leveled at most — : 7 
cerned with aid pr programs in Taiwan. For the -—that they are broad but thin—applies to this x 
busy official, introductory chapters present report also. . Thus. the equivalent of only two 
briefly the salient facts about the population, pages is devoted to labor organizations and 
resources, and industrial development of the “nothing at all said about labor legislation, 
- = as a whole and each of the 17 communi-— except indirectly. The most that can be said for 


4 5 


ties included in the survey; there are also chap- — “ i: 
summarizing the findings and recommenda- e broadly stated purposes the “survey 
_ tions of the survey, and these a1 are particularly — hardly justify the inclusion of jejune informa- - a 
_ valuable for insights into the problems of in- tion on “nearby attractions” such as hot springs ee 
4. Seienion generally. Those with more time 1 for each of the urban centers investigated, nor a 
and specialized interests will find chapters deal- is the item that “three fifths of the urban roofs 
I : specifically with such topics as public and and little more than three fifths of the rural 
private industry, wages and income, transporta- roofs leak” an especialy significant guide for 
tion in one representative ‘community, govern- future Sino-American policies. 
population numbers — and c aracteristics, an siderable data on urban conditions in present 
recent changes in education, health, and religion. and govern- 
th seeking information — on the effectiveness ment official might find useful: information on 
of aid programs, 383 "representative Chinese Work patterns and insight into the procedures 
a | in the 17 communities were inter- by which a person sets up a small business; 
viewed for data on living conditions and 139 urban indebtedness; household — expenditures ; = 
¢ these were intensively interviewed for family status items in | the life of the people; marginal : 
life data, and it is this material in the report — -_self- employment ; and particularly a chapter | de- 


that sociologists may find useful. Persons in- scribing in ‘some detail a refugee in 
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of T sipei. The many photographs, maps, ternatives as paternalism and self-help, centrali- haw 
and graphs are excellent and add considerably = ‘zation and decentralization of welfare programs, 4 : 

‘ to the text, but the lack of an index is is “= state and private aid, and preventive and correc. 
ad _ The worth of 3 survey like this must be Several themes run through the discussions, |®@ 
"measured by what it leads to ultimately. is that economic development “Rot 
7 Chinese and American officials charged with enough. Technological and other material ad- + 1... 
_ demonstrating | to the rest of Asia the social vances must be > accompanied by social changes 
advantages of a non-communist economy and which are consonant with them. Another argu. 
‘Political system must be impressed by the ment is that social development cannot be the 
almost unrelieved picture of exceedingly poor concern of a selected few, whoever they may be, 
= living conditions, and perhaps all con It must emerge from a community conscious- 
_— Cemned with the future of Taiwan will be given ness, from a group feeling which is generated ‘ 
— by the finding that “the majority of the at the | neighborhood level, not imposed, served 
rank and file people as they themselves see it, Up, or cajoled by appeal to private interests, 
have thus far received little specific benefit Another theme is that social development 
from Sino-American activities.” 15). relative success and is never fully accomp- 
Ricuarp J. Coucnun Each improvement brings new prob- 
Vale lems. “Social well- being is not a state, it isa tion t 
4 If there is a criticism to be made, it is with 
Development of Social ‘respect to the authors’ application of the lessons 
ROBERT Kwexu GARpINER AND HELEN O. _to be learned from British social history. Un- a 
London: University Press, doubtedly they are. familiar with the 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 208 pp. 10/6. grafting a European solution on an African 
S. Distributor, Oxford University. Press. problem, but the reader is not made ‘sufficiently 
«$1. 70. aware of the obstacles raised by tradition. It 
One of the authors of this book was formerly is not always clear whether it is believed that 
o the head of the Department of Extramural what has happened in one historical setting, 
: ee ‘Studies at Ibadan University College in Nigeria the British, can be expected to happen in an- —s_ hay 
i is presently the Director of Social Welfare other, such as the African. Something more 
in the Gold Coast. The second author is on the than veiled indirect appraisals of =the a nomic 
staff of the Department of Social Science and success of programs under way in Africa would = Melan 
at the London School of Eco- have been helpful in this respect. remain 


easter 


nomics. Their joint: effort arises from their H. G. BARNETT direct 
with ‘social problems in the United | social 
7 Kingdom and in West Africa and from their 
experi ence» in preparing colonial : ‘students lating 
in their own countries. It anging Melenesia: Social Economics of Cul- “individ 


the hope of guiding other students Contact. By S. BELSHAW. Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Oxford University Press, Melan 


1954. x, 197 pp. 17/6: ‘Distributed Oxford  Incenti 


accord with its aim, the book is Changing Melanesia i is a ‘addition to. vi 
_ clear and simple terms. As its title suggests, it the growing literature on socioeconomic change War II 
is historically oriented. Its material is divided in underdeveloped areas. Cyril Belshaw is well with t 
into probl h blic health, labor qualified lyze that ph ; 
7 problem areas, such as public hea abor — Mela ed to analyze that phenomenon in eastern Ment a 


organization, government assistance, Melanesia, with his ‘undergraduate degree in in 


i and teachers who are concerned with the social 
effects of rapid change i in industri-— 


cussion is centered, in most instances, London School of Economics, three years as 
historical sketches of the various problems as administrative officer in the British Solomon 
_ they evolved in the United Kingdom. References Islands and , most recently, field research in 
are made to parallel conditions in West Africa New | Caledonia and the New Hebrides. The 
and what is being done about them. 1. Welfare present study may be read with profit in con- 
Measures are evaluated in the light of modern junction with his earlier publication” on the 
democratic philosophy, and generalizations in same region, Island Administration in the 
the form of cautions and safeguards to be ex- South West Pacific (1950). f 
ercised are offered as they are indicated by the French New Caledonia, ‘the New Hebrides combint 
history of British industrial expansion. Thus, , condominium, and the British Solomons are “ecolo 
gic 
the advantages and of such al ‘Rot treated ‘separately in in this book, since Bel- ‘member 
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intact. Melanesians continue to stress 


— Cl cooperation of individuals in accumu- with applied social scientists. Constructive pro- 


_ individual ownership of property. In this region, | 


Incentives to commercial production: by Mela- scientists, that they have responsibility a as 


| 


3 


shaw has chosen to pitas a sep account “a dividuals support, and institutional patterns of \ 
eastern Melanesia by combining representative their interaction, Change begets further change, 
_ materials from the three component areas. Quite he notes, and men strive for compatibility of i 

properly he points out the heterogeneous nature ends and for satisfaction of potential desires, — 
of that region with thousands of small com- — 
munities distinguished by a startling variety of a the most economical manner apparent to them 
languages and cultures. However, he maintains i in terms of their knowledge, perception, values, 


generalizations can be made about the processes ~ a utilized in accounting for changes that ‘result — 
‘by which the lives of black Melanesians have 

been modified significantly in a century of avoided in the British tradition). An anthro-— 
contact: with Western cash economy. a pological approach similar to that of Malinow- 
_ The author’s purpose - is three-fold. The first 4 ski, Firth, and many of their students is enlarged 
chapters describe aboriginal ‘Melanesian _ by concepts borrowed from economics, 


test their validity in other areas. ~The final ee is to some degree reminiscent of 
chapter is written especialy for colonial ad- 4 

-ministrators and applied social scientists. years after Belshaw had completed his 
‘Tn the descriptive sections, which are oy ‘manuscript. In the brief space of this review, 


; and not historical. a he finds that eco- 


direct relationship of production to consumption, is a job which he believes should be done — 


- Resians now seek to satisfy their whetted appe- 
tites for money and imported manufactures 


From his analysis of events in eastern Mela-_ pp.$5.50, 


rape 


~ which actions they will tend to carry out in 


(and quite legitimately) that certain broad and opportunity. . These and other principles are ~ 


from culture contact (“acculturation” is a term 


economics, historical trends of European en- when Belshaw discusses elasticity of “demand, 
terprise, and changes in regard to land, labor, ~ social efficiency, and the - initiating and multiply- 
capital, property, organization, production, and ing effects” of changes. . Although the author 
exchange. Chapter Ten is Belshaw’s contribu- — almost. never mentions _ psychological theory, = a 
tion to the theory of social change, expressed there is much in his ‘presentation that is . 


tentatively and in the hope that other oad | younger. emphasis by 
scientists will enlarge upon his suggestions and 


H. G. Barnett’s Innovation (1953), published 


upon documentary research and the author’s further comment cannot be made concerning 
personal knowledge, no attempt is made to _ the richness of Belshaw’s insight into the chang- 
arrange the data in chronological order (except ing ‘social economics of eastern Melanesia. The | 
briefly in a historical summary) because Bel- a ad urged to explore these these vistas for 


shaw’ s approach to his problem is functional 


social amd economi functions of productive by administrators working in close harmony — 
by building on what is already present in 


valued by Europeans _ for its raw materials, Melanesian culture. He closes on a note that 
Melanesians have been exploited as laborers. should be carefully considered by all applied © 


lating capital, reciprocity in n exchange, and in his opinion, might better be achieved 


‘nesians are tc too > often countered by associations citizens to see that the tools of their profes- 

with village, family group, and land. In World sion ; are not impeepenty ws used | to the marae 

War II, large concentrations of American troops of human 1 society. 

with tremendous quantities of modern equip- 

ment and material resources awakened in many 

an indigene his ‘first realization of the potential 4 University of Howat 

power of money. Conflicts increase as Mela- 


The City—Urban 


Wort Region. By Rose Hum Lee. Phila- 
Within their traditional ‘system of techniques, 


ism and Urbanization in Major — 


volume endeavors to present an analysis 
of the urban process within a broader context 
than usually” obtains for undergraduate text- 

combined. He considers the possible effects of mn in this branch of sociology. As would be — 
ecological factors, biological characteristics of expected, the text that undertakes an analysis — 


‘members of a ‘society, values which they a as in- of urbanism urbanization world- wide 


nesia, Belshaw explores the possibilities for a 
theory of social change in which certain con- 
cepts from anthropology and economics are 
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A 
tionary appeonch in r* process, assumes 
freighted and challenging responsibility. In this TRA De 


instance the result is not without merit Haverford College 


The organization of materials in The City The Urban South. Edited by RUPERT B. VANCE 


follows the usual pattern of texts in urban an J. DEMERATH, with the 
sociology save for a section devoted to a de- sistance of SARA AND ELIZABETH 


Asia an rica. Other sections dea wi e Carolina Press, 1954. xii, 30% 307 pp. $5.00. IC1s¢ 


amorphous “ways life problems, this volume eighteen ‘contributors two The Soe 
Each part is introduced with a ‘ things of importance: they illustrate—at ‘Typolog 
which defines purposes of the en- . quite vividly—the nature of urbanization and ess 
_compassed chapters and indicates such limita- they document more fully many of the changes analysis 
tions as need be recognized in interpreting them. _ underway in the South, still the most tural re- of cities 
In addition, each chapter contains a summary, of the th 
discussion questions, suggested student projects, — _ The first five chapters (by Heberle, T Lynn sor, int 
a list of readings. These give the Smith, Lorin A. Thompson, Hitt, and Dinkel) three di 
s, tech- — deal specifically with urbanization of the South — segregat 


~ in terms of four components: (1) the increase 
in the number of points at which population con- — 
text, Centres and a growth in the size of these 
concentrations; (2) the increasing shift 
_ agrarian to industrial, service, and distributive — 
occupations; (3) the redistribution of the popu- 
ation and the peopling of the cities; (4) the 


to Burgess Wirth to McKenzie to 
Redfield, Bogue, Warner and others. One misses, 


‘in spread of urban of living to the ‘surround- 
ing rural areas, illustrated by the mae of — from 


may be surprised to note that their works — fertility rates. 
‘omitted. is to be expected, I presume, The next four chapters on Organizational As- | a 

for after all, a systematically oriented text pects of Southern Cities (by Vance and Sara | are sing 

cannot enthrone all the ee And Chi- Smith, Demerath and Gilmore, Kaufman, Por- | segregat 
not terfield and Talbert) with metropolitan which is 

dominance a and integration, ‘ecology, si social class from eas 

related to » the -author’s ‘galection of materials, and crime. Obviously, these topics do not begin Canada, 
- which could have been more expansive and ex. to cover all of the organizational aspects one __A sigr 


=. tae, would wish to learn about but this inadequacy jis a test 


‘The intriguing as aspect of Dr. ‘Lee's: 's work is mes of the — Ge 
its emphasis on world cities. One expected this analysis 
ie final Change, and Los Ang 
overlay and cities to follow "Hunter, F. Region, 
discusses race rela- | satisfacti 
tions, Southern community organiza- _in the 
“ning urban redevelopment, tion, city planning, and an interesting farewell ; account| 
_ integration of 1 non- American cities’ structure to “Possum Trot. 
s and processes in other parts of the text . The _ The unity in this symposium is gained by the © 
usual provincial pattern of evidence and analy- focus upon a given geographical region more 
5 sis prevails. This reviewer _was particularly than upon a common analysis of the concept of 
disappointed to find reference: South urbanization itself. Chapters” vary from the 
: er urban communities. Rio de Janeiro, Pi highly statistical ones dealing with demography — census tr 
- Caracas, Santiago, and Buenos Aires, , to nam 4 _ and crime to what might be considered insight- rank, w 
but a few. no mien n cities, are. worthy on social class id include three clu 
ion onger review could include a number of — variation 
attention the text’ context. e findings, set forth in the various chapters, 
although not always surprising to the Profes 
_ Sociologist are nevertheless sufficiently pointed | empirical 
the treatment of specific aspects of urban in- to make the reading of this book a rewarding | sticks to 
stitutions and ways of life, related very largely experience. up b 
to the selection of the materials, The City Irwin T. SANDERS cording t 
a teachable text, “adequate ground University of Kentucky 
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plication and Computational Procedures 50-74, and 75-100). One such 16-cell table is 

(Stanford Sociological Series, Number One). then prepared for low segregation tracts (those 7 
By EsHREF SHEVKY AND WENDELL BELL. ‘having | below the metropolis percentage of non- 

Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1955. whites and specified foreign- born whites), and 


70 pp. $1.75. another 16- -cell table is prepared for high 


as. Professors Shevky and Bell have in this wor tracts. Every census tract falls into 

a M. revised, expanded, and applied to t the San one of the 32 cells (ordinarily some cells will | 

North Francisco Bay Region the typology and | meth- remain empty). In any cell will be found those — 
a odology utilized in the Shevky-Williams study, census tracts which fall in the same quarter on # sa & 


» two The Social Areas of Los Angeles: Analysis and social rank and urbanization measures, ;, and in 
times Typology, published in 1949. Both studies “pre- the same half with regard to segregation. Each 
1 and | sent essentially similar schemes for local area cell identifies what is referred to as a type social 
anges analysis of social and economic characteristics — 

alre- of cities through use of census tract data. Once the census tracts of a given city ata 
sgt "In the work under review, as in its predeces- given time have been classified according to 
Lynn _ gor, inter-census-tract variation is reduced a this 32-cell scheme, the analysis of the relation- 
inkel) three dimensions : social rank, urbanization, and of any particular series of census tract 


“segregation. n, Indexes are calculated for each of — data to the three basic variables of the typology 
the three variables, standardized to the 1940 _ becomes relatively easy. The student of suicide, 
on: Los Angeles census tract range taken as 0 to for example, could merely calculate suicide : 
these 100. The index of social rank is based on two ‘rates for the 32 groups of census tracts and 


from “measures: occupation (proportion | of employed — insert the figures in each of the appropriate _ 

butive persons in “white collar” and service jobs) and cells. _ Patterns of interrelationship between = 
popu- education (proportion of population 25 suicide and the basic variables could be 

}) the | years and over with more than eight years . ascertained by inspection. Further in- a 
ound. schooling). The index of urbanization is derived vestigation could then be carried on by ref- 
dy of from three measures: fertility ratio, proportion erence back to tract scores on each of the three 
_— of females 14 years of age and over in labor — indexes, and by use of standard multiple-corre- _ 

al As- force, and proportion of dwelling units techniques. Such studies might be repli- 
1 Sara are single-family detached units. _ The index of cated in different places, at different points of == 
, Por segregation is the percentage of the population time, and with different reporting units 
nolitan | which is either non-white or foreign-born white 4S counties instead of census tracts). ed eee. Vig 
l class | from eastern and southern Europe, Asia, French 3 The authors emphasize the tentative e charac- =. 
begin Canada, and Latin and Caribbean America. ter of many elements in their formulation. 

ts one _—A significant innovation of the present study _ They invite experimentation epee 


is a test of the validity of the formulation of | _ methods of index construction. 1. They make as 


equacy 

apters _—the social area typology. Through use of factor explicit as. possible their computational 

ee analysis on 1940 census tract data for both pod cedures, that others may subject them and the | 
e, and hes Angeles area and the San_ Francisco Bay _ _ assumptions underlying t them to sharp scrutiny. — 
ter, F. Region, Professor Bell has demonstrated to his “It is our hope that our colleagues will test, 

e rela- | satisfaction (1) that the three basic elements - apply, and criticize them, and that, as a result, 

ganiza- _in the typology are three factors necessary to further revisions can be made which will im- 
arewell ; account for inter-tract variation, and (2) that “ prove the typology as an instrument for the 

the three indexes u utilized are unidimensional ‘ comparative study of cities.” ae 


by the | measures. The authors further report that Pro- The reviewer does, however, regret the we 
more fessor Robert C. Tryon, University of Cali- _ Of attention in this work ‘to intra- tract varia- — 
cept of fornia, Berkely, has independently identified for tion as an ‘uncontrolled factor o of considerable _ 

m the | the 1940 Bay Region three principal clusters of Significance in local area analysis. May not a 
graphy census tract characteristics comparable to social a ‘gold coast and slum” tract be identified with 
insight- . tank, urbanization, and segregation. ‘ “These @ middle-class tract on the index of social rank? 
‘ganiza- three clusters almost completely account for the _ Had block data rather than census tract data 
nber of variation between tract populations with ind. | been utilized in the Bay Region analysis, might — 


napters, | tocensus variables.” not the boundaries of the 32 type social areas a 

to the Professors. Shevky and Bell provide a neat have been very different? 

pointed | empirical device for putting their three yard- _ Professors Shevky and Bell have ve made a 
Sticks to work in urban research. A 4x4 table i is substantial contribution to urban research ‘meth- s 


| 
‘set up by cross-classification of all tracts ace odology with this pioneering study. They are 


to be commended for the conciseness 


The 70 pag of 


ihe range of each the two indexes being 
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within 2 miles came downtown » 


7 Sharp has confused “persons,” as he reports — 


tinge 


them, with “trips” which are usually produced _ 


tral 
mS person could make more than one trip from his 
_ home to the central business district during a 


day, 
in ‘ 

also reported that four-fifths of the persons — 
$1.00. arrive by automobile, with this proportion rising 
The Separation of Home and Work in Flint, sharply for outlying areas; that shopping, work - | 3 

Michigan, By Leo F. Scunore. Ann Arbor: — and recreation, in that order, were the most im- 
University of Michigan, Institute for Human portant reasons for coming downtown; that the _ a 
"Adjustment, 1954. v, 53 pp. Mimeo. $1.00. size and composition of the non-residential 
The two monographs under review are the Population changed markedly during each day's 

_ cycle; and that Negroes were disproportionately _ 


treatis 
‘pears 
frame’ 
survey of the Flint area, and thus provide case- Schnore has shown resourcefulness by drawing portin 
study examples of the usability of traffic survey 0m earlier Flint studies and on census data and =) 
data for social science purposes. Unfortunately, has been imaginative in his search for possible — i 
neither author has reported his methodology theoretical implicatons of his findings. He has organi 
carefully. True, Mr. Sharp has provided a brief found that workers on each day’s second and he ma 
account of how the traffic survey was con- third shifts live farther from the plant than = 5 
ducted, but neither he nor Mr. Schnore has those on the first shift. Employing cepts | a 
indicated whether there were problems in ‘Suggestions by Hawley and others, to account | 
adapting data that were collected for one pur- for this fact, he has reasoned that the second | 


pose to studies that presumably have rather nd third shift include many marginal — 


the wc 


provid 
value 
_ different purposes. Thus we cannot tell whether |G ose employment status varies with overa } It is. 
preestablished definitions, classifications or tabu- employ ment fluctuations; that there j a broad  econor 
_ fringe area around Flint in which part-time — Gq 
farming and alternation between agricultural’ 
and industrial employment are common; and. 
ay 


attenti 

ng mention of possibl = tones 

moder 
The 

| in whi 

 analyti 


Sharp’s report is essentially limited to ’ 


curiously, in an appendix. His empirical findings lof. 
bench marx pole at road if ote ft 
_ type material. He has found, for example, that ‘> . aphic 
each 24 of a standard day, presentations in fuller measure, for these 
about 40,000 persons, representing nearly 12 _ might allow the reader more effectively to grasp 

percent of the 327,000 residents within an i She see relationships, particularly those | 

mile radius, had destinations in downtown Flint. involving spatial aspects of Flint as a com- 

The gradient character of this phenomenon is _ ‘munity. Unless the reader has been in Flint he 

_ shown by the fact that 17 percent of those finds orientation difficult. j= = | 
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this report deserve the attention of every serious residents 
student ofthecity, = ~~~ only 5 percent of those in the 12-18 mile zone mono} 
avip B. CARPENTER made the trip each day. (It is possible that Mr. _social 
Phe Non-Residential Population of the Cen 
4 Uni 
—  i| Hat 
— a lications produced by the Social Science Re- | 
search Project, jointly sponsored by the Uni- = 
q 
— 
q 
‘Research Center, that the problem of sampling = 
3 
9% 
those vehicles entering an outer traffic cordon). ; | 
Mr. ticular origin-destination survey data. Space tie 
presenting tabulations that analyze trips into the ‘limits further summary of Mr. Schnore’s 
tral’ ‘business district. He perhaps il- Port. It deserves study by those who recognize | treatm 
— lustrates but nowhere really tests the theoretical = crucial importance of home-work travel 4 4, 
_ patterns in understanding contemporary urban 
q throug 
with 
| 
im unified 
treatm 
frend 
lation 
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Ast reports. of findings, of mellowed wisdom of of each i in area of special 
social scientists, city planners and transporta- I of this volume provides the basis for 
ts tion engineers. In the key task ahead, of analysis by presentation of the conceptual — 
j ‘imaginatively creating y more adequate theoreti- scheme beginning with a discussion 0 of culture 
cal models of the functioning - metropolitan — in language which may be readily understood 
community, these studies provide certain state- by the beginning student and the layman. This 
ring ments of relationship that call for interpretation is followed by a description of the dynamic 
stated and integration. & character of modern society which includes 


He 

‘risin a discussion of the thought forms, stand-_ 

and values belonging to the cult and 
work ards and values elonging e culture 
stim in terms of which a dynamic assessment of 
at the "American society must be made. The title of this 
Des. BRUNNER / a chapter, “Is Democracy Practical?” suggests its 
New York: Ha and Broth- hall hink ab d it 
day’s a to think about our societ} y and Ss 

listrict 
analyzed in Parts II and Il of the book. 
1 orientation in theory. The dimensions of structure are carefully 
1g the + 2 treatise on a substantive area of sociology ap- handled and preclude ‘confusion of different 
Mr without a precisely stated ‘theoretical: - of groupings within the society. Part 
rawing framework. Some such works consider the concerns itself with function as related to 
ta and porting « of such theory as there is in the oe - structure and again results in a _Temarkably — 
one. * be a part of its task and do so, leaving & effective sir simplicity. It is a simplicity that is 
Se ie the work itself lacking theoretical orientation or - the achievement of a great breadth of knowl- 
id organizing principles. This “criticism may not edge and understanding, 
. he a be made of this volume. It places its discussion At some points, as in the discussion of social 
ete | 4 _ squarely and explicitly in the context of culture- change, it seems that more pointed theoretical @ 7 


_ structure-function theory. The authors have Se discussion would make the descriptive materials 


pcs | provided a volume which should be of great ‘more meaningful. Occasionally the brevity of 
nada |’ value and enjoy wide popularity as a textbook description of some topics seems to be a fault, ” 
overall | because of four prominent characteristics: (1) but these have been described in much detail i 
It is oriented in theory, (2) is ‘organized sources to which teacher and student have 


simply-stated principles are amply "ments provided in this volume as guides, elabo- 
a; and ab with descriptive facts, and (4) its: style is _ rated study of such topics may be undertaken. 
all ‘simple, clean-cut writing. Despite its obvious This fact makes of it an exceptionally useful 
design: for textbook use it should attract the teaching aid. 
ots attention of a wider audience because its over- Rs The chapters on “The Social In Institution wa 
tones seem to carry the dynamic of Business” and those having to do with com- 
| “modern life. munity development, Chapters 22 and 23, are 
ja which theoretical orientation interesting and well presented. “The 
latter two chapters: appear to be especially 


valuable because they offer carefully ‘stated 


Sct fact its tight logic “may be accounted for by principles as a basis for discussion a and never _ 
P the fact that it sets out to discuss urban and «Bet confused in loose description or vague no-— 


ree | 
one tural society in relation to each other. This tions. is. There i is little in the literature which can 
| — _ treatment avoids the usual difficulty of treatment compare with these _ introducing 
} to be observed in separate rural and urban students to the field Id of f cor community 


sociology textbooks in which focus of attention ment. 
one is achieved by bringing "Professor Professor Hallenbeck 


reflects a “mutual esteem and the to eatin is ‘shown 


economically by a sociological logic, (3) its recourse. With the simple generalized state-— 


— 
— 

a 

| 

Vs 

a 

q 

| 

4 

| 

othe Tec the other. Professors Brunner and Hallen- for democracy and its institutions. Positive $= ; 
to grap | beck have handled the two together with a — in outlook, this chapter has restraint and great __ 4 
those unified neatness. The unity and balance of dignity. What manner of men the authors 
a com- | 
Flint he 


> > 


‘not to be necessarily expressed in loyalty the book is the skill with which Mr. 
. a small and intimate segment of society. “In lates virtually all of the great names of the 
ag a democracy no individual and no community — century, especially the literary figures, foe 
can ignore the larger relationship,” the authors Malthusian problem. Dickens, for example, 
point out in describing the interdependence created a Malthusian in Scrooge. Upon being scienti 
characteristic of the modern world. They ex- solicited for aid to the poor, Scrooge replies in 
press the belief that: “A changed social pattern effect, that it would be better if the poor die 4 
and thus decrease the surplus population. Ac 
after the social revolutions in cording to Boner, the degree of participation | 
England, France, and the United States in the = - supplies evidence of the “sound and healthy ree 
eighteenth century. There is at least some lationship between literary men and the major 
evidence that this pattern will make human concernsoftheir society” 
- welfare a central feature. The cooperative en- The reviewer finds Hungry Generations a 
_ terprises this end, quite firmly valuable addition to the literature concerning 
-others in the 


The are unthinkable’ Present- -day neo-Malthusiani q 

y Tuskegee Institute Ber. ichi College wiction 
Hungry Generations: The Nineteenth Century Principles of Criminology (Sth Edition). By give 
Against Malthusianism. By Harotp A. Epwiny H. SUTHERLAND. Revised by DonALD fc 
Boner. New York: King’s Crown Press, R. CRESSEY. _ Philadelphia : B. Lippincott the th 
University, 1955. viii, 234 pp. No Company, Viii, 646 Pp. $6.00. 


Price indi icate 


_ Readers will a agree that Cressey’ s revision of “presen 
— Although Hungry Generations is devoted to the late Edwin H. _ Sutherland’s popular and 
F the history of Malthusianism in 19th century _ thoroughly respected | textbook in _ Criminology 
England, the reviewer feels that its main con- produced little change in the philosophy, style, | 
— rests in two themes. The first of these 2 or basic content that characterized the earlier _ 
editions. ‘The new "revision is somewhat better, 


most ‘respectably supported ones, 

vii) The second is the conspicuous contribu- association.” | 
tion of literary figures to the Malthusian con- ‘The “most important contributions to crimi- logical] 

troversy. nology i in this, as well as in earlier revisions, are draws 

‘In the first” chapter, which Mr. Boner ca a 
“Anticlimax to Hope: 1798,” the -Malthusian of Criminal Behavior” (now Ch. 4), Processes psychi 
theory is regarded having effectively in Criminal Behavior” (Ch. 12), and ‘ “Behavior | reader 


- tralized social optimism, a product of centuries Systems in . Crime” (Ch. 13). These, of course, appear 
F. - of social and political thought. The Malthusian are the chapters where, in earlier editions, f E Chapt 
"Sutherland developed and expanded his ideas 3 
misery was an impossibility but also placed the on | “differential association.” Slight and only 
_ privileged = classes in an unassailable position ‘minor revisions were made in these chapters. 


theory not only made it appear that relief from 


since poverty became the fault of the poor A sincere and determined effort was obviously : 


_ themselves. The depth and pervasiveness of _ made to tie the remaining portions of the ~ a 
public “interest. in social issu ues derived from more closely to the “differential 
Malthus is more effectively presented in this schema. That this attempt was only partly suc- 

Ss book than anywhere known to the reviewer. € cessful is chiefly due to the fact that the argu- a 

: ee Generations follows the Malthusian de- - ments involved in the “differential association” a 

<9 _ bate, with its many ramifications from the ap-— _ Schema remain in this revision, as they were sh 
a pearance of the first essay to “The Twilight of previous editions, a general orientation or a S0- . 


Malthus: After 1859.” Much more attention is ciological point of view rather than an -empiri- 
at all social behavior, including deviant soci 
One of the most impressive achievements of behavior, is learned through a process of inter- 


d: 
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action may have been important in destroying “with the control of crime. “Many felt 
the tenets of biological determinism and the that the earlier editions were _ weakest in their 

hedonistic calculus, but it is hardly adequate as s discussions of the police, courts, and 

a set of theorems on the basis of which a ment agencies. This weakness is greatly re- a 

- scientific theory of criminality is to be founded. duced in the present text. Chapter 24, “The ir. : 
The major defect of the “differential associa- Prison Community,” for example, is an ~~ 

tion” argument is not that it violates either 4 usually insightful sociological discussion of the — 


common sense the results of ‘group aspects of institutional life 
with some of the work of Tannenbaum, 


smith, is more 7 another that is too 
its methodological contributions than for its frequently overlooked in crim.nology textbooks. 
heoretical _or empirical content. _ The present edition should continue to 
It must be said, in defense of the book, that as | popular and influential within the field of q 
the “differential association” argument is con- /—_ classroom criminology as were its predecessors. 
It is nicely organized, well written, and gener- 
rectional treatment. (Ch, 22), the prison ee illustrated with recent and relevant re-— 
munity (Ch. 24), and prevention 0 of cri crime and search materials. Above all, it is a sociological — 
delinquency (Ch. 29). The « courage re and = and makes no pretense of attnnging to 
--viction with which the authors present their 
general thesis is greatly to be commended, and > ‘involved whenever a state or community defines 
it gives their book a coherence and rationale - criminality, identifies the offenders, and =: 
not found in any other criminology text. If to deal with the recalcitrants so as to produce 
the thesis is sometimes lacking in precision a minimum of social discomfort. last 
rigor, it is because at ‘feature, to professional workers in the many 


present is not a science ion ee ‘it has areas of crime control, may be regarded as a 
Serious” ‘defect. ‘For the of 


opment of criminology as a science than do bits 9 
competing “theories” currently popular ‘among 
gome of the endocrinologists, physical anthro- of Public Institutions 
pologists, constitutional psychologists, or “State of Washington am 


_ The text, because of its insistence upon socio- The Tree of Culture. By RatpH LINTON. . 


logical explanations — for criminal — behavior, + York: Alfred A. Knopf, 195 1955. 5. xiv, 692, i 
draws less from research in related disci lines 


as psychology, cultural anthropology, and 
me a ’ en the Study of Man was published in 
cesses Psychiatry than might be desired by many * 1930, it became evident ‘that American social 


geaders. References to non-sociolo ical s sources 
havior iq 6 % science had in its ranks a first rate mind, capa- 


course, appear to be generally critical (see, for r example, — % 

itions, Chapters 7 and 22) and the authors. at times Be sense 
ideas appear to operate under a double- standard for blessed capacity of presentin the fz 

| only evaluation of research results, with the his studying and ‘thinkine in 
.pters. demands being less stringent | sociological 


as we had yet then encountered. 
__ One saw, in the younger Linton, a talent of | 
fe many facets. Objects of antiquity came to life 
When placed in their proper perspective under 
his clever hands; curious experiments on ani- 


» book Student readers, : as a consequence, ‘might get 
ation” comprehensive but favorable view of the 


~ iological approach to criminology, whereas they 


likely mals yielded their subtle implications for human 

jurisprudence, medicine, and other behavior Linton skillfully bridged the 

s of study. For those teachers who regard between the species. a 

criminology to be exclusively sociological the ensuing ‘twenty-five years, 
discipline, the above feature of the text, of colleagues and the ‘scientific enterprise profited 

Course, will not be distasteful. from the presence of Linton on the scene. It 
‘The greatest improvements over the earlier was with understandably great pleasure, there- 
ditions is occur in ‘Part II, hee is concerned fore, that The Tree of Culture was anticipated. — 


materials than for work in other ‘disciplines. 
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Ue. 


with great reluctance and a sense of consider- 3 the general ‘public, there i is here as good a brief 
able disappointment I have to report that this introduction world cultural pre-history and 
_ posthumous volume is far from what one might history as one could imaginably get into 500 — 


> 


- Perhaps we have over-anticipated. Perhaps At all times, Linton asks: what is the meaning i 
the fault lies in the fact that the field ww fora the panorama of human development, 
this | 


mind saw case to in 1930 as it there emerges : a 
1950. ‘Whatever the reason, The Tree of Cul- of reference within which to view the flows : and = tee 
ture, while fascinating reading, is no modern ke ebbs of the tides of human effort, all funda- 4 
day Golden Bough, ‘Primitive Culture or De- mentally the same because it is Man who is the 
The preface to the volume is written by Dr. an Inventor and Entrepreneur, 
Linton’s widow. There follow ten parts, As Linton sees it, there have been three 


Agent, yet all disparate because ‘Man is also 


_ concluding chapter, a bibliography and a. wie mutations in the history of | human ct culture. 
The ten sections are: I. In the Beginning; 
Evolutionary Processes; III. Basic Inventions; The first one was me of fire, and 
IV. Hunters and Food Gatherers; V. Southeast language. The was ¢ of 
how to raise food. . The third . consisted 
' Complex; VI. Southwest "Asis and Eu- 
L VI in certain basic inventions . of “which two 
‘Tope; VII. Mediterannean Complex; VIII perhaps the most important. . First of 
Tica; IX. Orient; x. The New World. The was the discovery of how to get power from 

- sections 2 are uneven in length, ranging from 18 heat. . . . Next to this heat discovery, making 
pages for Part I to 124 in Part IX. sor ve _ it possible to use power machinery anywhere that — 

Mrs. Linton notes in her preface that: © ++=+~—«-you could get fuel, was the discovery of the sci- A 


The first half of the book deals with the met ha 
: general development of culture: the change from er consequences of this third inv invention P 


4 food gathering to food-raising and the other dis- t course, manifold. In his concluding chapter, _ 


coveries and inventions which have given man 
constantly improving control over his environ- ‘Linton follows their paths through the world- 


. The second half of the | book deals in technology, to the increasing 
with the growth of civilizations, and the com- ey ity in productive capacity among nations, — 
‘parison here is with the branches which send ON | to the rising standards of living, the  devalua- 
down roots which find favorable ground and turn tion of previously scarce and valuable goods, the 

sturdy independent trunks. sliding- scale wage contract between the UAW 
ye the and GM and the modern 
pages of the text which oan devote d to the _ society. He then pauses to discuss the problems - 
general development | of culture. But it is here by the desire to culture pat- 
that Linton is at his best. Sensible and illumi- tern in which both” _vertical socio-economic 

mobility and democracy are desired. 

nating generalizations are woven together with T y lish thi “feel 

the same easy and confident disregard for the ited, bul 
ordinary apparatus of scholarship which char-— er cent inheritance tax, “‘unlimite 


acterized The Study of Man. While this _ tively applied ‘educational opportunites,” and 
tt annoying to the point of distraction, it ap- > celibacy for the elite in any given 
. generation, plus a tule that no illegitimate child | 


pears to be inherent in the purring flow of 
Lintonian language. Yet smoothness and charm 2” become a member of the elite. With these ib 


of style cannot hide the fact that there is little 
in this first analytical section which Linton y 


optimistic about the likelihood of “their 
has not said elsewhere. Indeed, large sections acceptance. 


is beautifully done; and it is conveniently short closin 
and intelligent but it is a rehash his cl k ing 
of Linton by Linton. o one of his classes, strike a “note Tong 
‘The succeeding 500 on range optimism which is hardly consonant with 
much, and are, perforce, neither history nor of the modern 


anthropology nor sociology in any 


_ seem to be a déja vu of The Study of Man. : 


mean that there is ‘little here by way of fact 

or analysis which will instruct the professional. ; 
_ At the same time, for the: ‘student for will be combined social 
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which are really omen to hem, and which ‘Philosophy of the Personal,’ val,” Pfuetze presents 


Buber’s leading ideas on the social self. Tracing 
vo ‘these ideas to their source in Chassidistic piety 
ow he notes, fina y, that even if mo ¢rn and teaching, Pfuetze shows that, in contrast 


science and scientists are eliminated in the next with Mead, wh be 
re) confines the dialogic life to 
phase, human sphere, Buber conceives it as a 


The hope of the modern worker in the social "triadic ‘relationship: to God, as well as 
- an to man. We are human, we are selves, _ 
prising freedom—because periods of freedom — only in so far as we live in personal responsive- __ 
oy rare in world history—we may be able to get ness with both other men and God. Man thus 
_ far enough ahead to lay a solid platform from — . in three different environments: the natu- 


= in te next civilization ral, the human, the divine. Again, unlike 


off from his material and plays it “cool” and Man’s ‘ultimate is with God 
«venture. Others, however, may miss, Neither Mead nor Buber is clear regarding 
evidence deep personal the question whether the self. arises through 
--Telations, _or is a self when it 


= vincing in "his proof. Buber believes that neither 

is handsome, “well the individual nor the social community is the 

a. and, on the face of the cover, RL is appropri- fundamental reality. The basic reality is the 


ately stamped in gold. “sphere between” —the relation between persons. 


The individual does not exist first and then 
world. M, enter into communication with others. At 
tions, ¥ the existence of a transcendental subject as an 


ns antecedent condition of all relatedness. -Rela- 
* The Social Self. By Paut E. PFvetze. New tions are not absolute; they always ewe 
i wags Bookman Associates (Library of Cur- a creative subject behind them. But neither is 
rent Philosophy and Religion), 1954. 392 PP. the —_ absolute. J and Thou are interdepend- “a 
In the “A “Author's Foreword” Pfuetze states In his distinction between the “I” and the 
‘objective to be the exploration of “the “me” Mead shows a similar ambiguity. While 


o~ of the ‘social self’ from a philosophical _ as an | empirical scientist Mead stressed the ‘social A. 
"as s this. process, or the “me,” in which society is prior 7 


Herbert Mead and Martin His purpose, striving 
ever, is” not merely to expound their ideas, he could not only. fone 
lay bare their important and striking 4 assume, Pfuetze very -perceptively ‘points out 
and divergences. Mead escaped the dilemma i in typical “sci. 
me be not necessary to relate Mead’s view of © entific” fashion by declaring that both the al 
_ the social self to the student of social psychol- and the “me” are only scientific postulates, 
_ ogy. We must, however, pay + ¢ tribute to the fruitful for - research, but 1 not dogmas (p. 252). 
author for presenting a lucid and | accurate These are only” some of the “equivocations 


Statement of Mead’s leading ideas. While the ambiguities in -Mead’s and Buber’s discus- 


lectus. 
“~~ reviewer is much less familiar with the works 
f long (F Buber he has the c onfident feeling that ; sions of the self. The author points ‘out | many : 


t with Pfuetze is fully at home with and wholly in _ more—always impartially and with a singular 
s expository and critical analysis should _Pfuetze’s essay goes beyond the theme of 
‘modus | serve the beginning student with a good intro- _ the social self. Thus there are thoughful and 
ich aa: ) “duction to the significant ideas of two seminal gracious observations on the round and end — 
n tech- | Minds chapter ‘of human existence, the moral issues revolving 
ystems re the generalized other, 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
suggestion, like others before him, of its psy-— Human Society in Ethics and Politics. By 
chological equival for a personalistic con- BERTRAND RUSSELL. New York: Simon 
ception of God, the conception of ‘democracy “Schuster, 1955. 227 PP. $3.50. er 
by both Mead and Buber which defines Russell’s ‘summation of his views on the 
it in terms of the great community in which ~ eternal problems of right and wrong, sin, re | 
self can find its greatest fulfillment, and sponsibility, and free will is enjoyable, charm. 
on, While these religio- philosophical issues may , provocative, and ‘unsatisfactory. His urbane 
-= irrelevant to the hard-headed empiricists, ‘opinions will anger the orthodox moralists, 
they are germane to the central problem of the - placate the pragmatists, and leave the -“tough- 
~ social self, especially in the writings of Buber, | _ minded” bewildered where they were found. “it, ‘al 
for the social self is not conceived by either Russell wants to construct an ethic grounded _ 
to exist moral vacuum. The essential in reason rather than in the taboos and 
for Mead issues are resolved brief, is to translate right ‘and wrong as good 
means of ultimate standards, but by devis- bad, where good becomes that which ‘satis- 
_ ing the best scientific means for so doing | ‘fies the greatest number of human desires. The : 


prevailing condi tions; whereas for Buber this" Good i is rooted in human desires since 
is efiected by to a “third, higher, verti- 


our common desires lay a a floor his ethic, 
it into ‘whereas Buber’s ‘ “other,” The fact of anti-social desires Russell meets 
being embedded in God, the eternal Thou, pro- variously. In part, by admitting the impossi- 
vides man with a spirit of hope and redemption _ bility of complete harmony between private and __—then 
quite alien toa purely secular or social morality. public “goods”; in part, urging the best -abili 
_ This is, at any rate, and asser- application of the psycho- social sciences to will: 
An “evaluation of Pfuetze’s book, aside. from In this “rational ethic” the concept | of sinis = man} 
_ the consideration of the fidelity with which he useless—indeed, because of its intimate con- — 
~ expounds the views of the two men, is not al- — _hexion with retribution, it is harmful. Further, — 
_ together easy. The reviewer, looking at psycho- sin, blame and retribution ‘assume “free will” 
logical problems from a naturalistic standpoint, which, as Russell says, “. . . is always unhesi- =" 
finds Buber’s appeal to a tertium quid a viola- tatingly rejected except when people are think- 
_ tion of the principle of scientific economy. He ing about the free-will problem. If free will — 
does not deny to Pfuetze the natural right ‘to. were common, all social organization would be | 
preference for Buber’s triadic pattern of _ impossible, since there would be no» of in- 
relations. He does, however, expect the prefer- -fluencing men’s actions.” (p. 79) oar: 4s 
cence to b be based on firmer ground. Pfuetze must _ The concluding chapters are devoted to an 
give ether than personal’ ” or preferential ‘assessment of our alarming ical predica- 
reasons. He is taking a privileged position when Ss with Russell | arguing that History cannot 
be read as Progress, that religion is not a cure 
he affirms, for example, without evidence, that (since faith breeds fanaticism, the virus from 
Buber’s inclusion of God in the possibility of. vat 


which we suffer), and that man stands a fair 
ations wit chance of exterminating himself, an end which 


perhaps truer” (p. 158). ‘There i is neither prima Russell deplores sentimental grounds al- } 
— facie nor logical evidence for asserting that though it sometimes seems to ‘him a deserved. 
Buber’s theocentric personalism “provides: conclusion to homo sap’s chronicle. 
for an ultimate "optimism m con- Russell’s faith rests with intelligence. 
cerning the end ed yong destiny” ; 4 nor has that what got us | into this n mess can, , by a wiser 
that Buber’s God as a application, get us out. 
ir in a e community suggest a triadic | One is left with a flavor or of impotent sweet 
pattern of relations “which seems better to fit reason. The promptings to moral ; action, Russell Se 
the: facts than a dialectical pattern” knows, are emotional. His cerebral ethic will 
355). Assertions like these are reflections of move many. W ho can be e motivated by 
- religious and poetic sensibility, for which one Russell’ s General Good as by a ‘thriving | taboo? — 
may be thankful, but they are not generalizations And his asides to the scientists of human be- 
based on objective urging a more rational urturing chain 
= | the fumbling one of family, school, 4 
church, and state—these asides assume a con- 
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since they can be countered | by opposing firm basic uniformities and 


organization. personality. A sociological view 


‘delineated in these chapters, which will be very 


neets 


. - graph. The advantage of this is that the effects 7 I has to do with the unsettled state of the 
; of bias can be reduced, and the students made 
t iat of the fact that the most firmly-held con- 


which loving Lord abhor children, is d by a folk-lor -lorish article 
as a distortion of his intent. on feral children ue? 

im must be recognized, however, that there 

GWYNNE NETTLER is always a legitimate basis for differences ia 


SAMUEL Rex Hopper, its entirety. It deals with the persistent prob- 


FELIKS Gross. New "York: -Prentice- Hall, lems of sociology, presents a a sociological inter- 
Inc., 1953. xv, pp. . No price indicated. 


pretation of t those problems, ‘is logically or- 
" In the past few years “sev eral selections of ganized, and is superior (in my opinion) to many 


“readings in introductory sociology” have been of the in the 
published. The book under review is an excellent 
_ addition to these, and is, in my opinion, one — 
the two or three best of its kind. It includes The Wisconsin 

six major fields of sociology: the physical and. 
cultural bases of human society, the individual ‘The Pomily. Rut SHONLE 
society, institutions, the human community, CAVAN. New York: Thomas Y. — Com- 


collective behavior, and the dynamics of social pany, 1953. xiv, 658 pp. $5. — Pee 
life. There is a total of 121 selections. The The American 


Famil “a successor to Dr. 
for cheesing them were readability, 


Cavan’ 2 earlier textbook, The Family. It is 
* 
thenticity, and authoritativeness. Because read- written, according to the author, from the 


ability has been stressed, the various selections — ‘game pia psychological point of view as the 


will undoubtedly | hold the students’ attention anf part or- 
3 great degree. The writers represented ee 


Cae ganization. The book is divided into four parts: 
many from non-social-science fields. 


The Present | Status of the American Family, 
The editors have attempted to present both 


Social Configurations of the ‘American Family, 
sides of controversial issues, and | The Cycle of Family Life, and Adjustment ot 
tach selection with a brief introductory para- — Family and Society. The basic theme of Part 


fects of technological and industrial change 


Family with emphasis ‘upon the ef- 
upon family life. Part II is concerned with the 


victions of sociologists are of doubtful validity, 


patternings within | the 

various strata of American Society. Part III 

delineates the processes of family life from 

the development of the adolescent personality 
to the later years of married life with its con- 
flicts and adjustments. Part IV is concerned with 
reorganization of the family. 
Recurrent throughout the book there is 
reference to one or more of the nine issues — 

which provide the basic problems with which 
impressive for the studen ese are to some _ the discussion is concerned. These issues are: 
extent countered by selections that are anti- WwW hat is the purpose of mariage? Should : mar 
sociological. is, for example, riage be a permanent or a temporal (sic) re- 

canned-milk theory of personal, national, and lationship? Should young people have a free 

in selecting a mate? Should sex relations 
= A e imited to marriage? Is it necessary for hus- _ 
“cludes them. There is also the anti- sociological and wife to have ‘complementary 2 
Ralph gs the loss of functions detrimental to family 
g to Linton, infant-training is life? Can the famil 


economically inde- 
the beginning and the ending of human society pendent? What constitutes an adequate number — 


culture; he argues that nothing ever of children? What is the family’s function in 
_ happens, personality- -wise, after infancy: “The — the personality development of children? ie 


‘convictions. There are, for ‘example, excellent. 
i _ selections (from a sociological viewpoint) under 
headings “ “Sociology and the Scientific | 
Spirit,” “The ‘Physical and Cultural Bases 


Human Society, ” and others in the . chapters de- 
“voted to the development, , dynamics, and dis- 


culture, society, and personality ‘is clearly 


a bl who has been bullied by his father will issues are the natural outgrowth of the author’s 


always expect people i in authority to o bully him.” - conception of the present status of the Ameri- 
. The very fine selection by Kingsley ‘Davis, on : can family as in the midst of social change é 
effects of of isolation | on very young from: pany emphasis upon the institutional 
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“4 family, the Puerto Rican family, the Italian 
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its materials, these analyses” having been 
“institution to common-sense 
to Dr. Cavan, con- concepts. The processes of marital 
siderable instability and proliferation of patterns tion are largely neglected and the process of — 3 
os developed which have yet to find satis- disintegration n is almost « completely merged with 
ps adjustment to other parts of the social divorce. The concluding chapter on reorganiza- ie 
order, although tending in that direction. The tion, “Integration of Society and Family,” per- 
“major aspects of the social situation to which — forms little function except to indicate that ld 
the family is adjusting are mechanization, mo- book has come to an end. It raises anew the 
a bility, | urbanism, | and industrialization, all of | question why an author of a textbook on the 
which are also in process of ‘rapid. change. FF family ‘must conclude with a chapter in which | 
- Consequently, “the new form of the family he expresses his confidence and hopes for the 
be flexible and adaptable to continued future. 
change, with norms based on principles rather The American Family is an interestingly 
than fixed rules of behavior” (p. 29). It is _ written textbook which undoubtedly deserves 
= tendency upon the part of the author to : and will have wide adoption. Its comprehensive 
moralize at times which is one of the discon-— ‘ coverage of the literature will recommend it 
certing features of the book. to teachers of the Family course. 

most distinctive feature of The American R, 

P by ‘social class. Dr. Cavan has made good use oy oe. ae 

of the fragmentary material available regarding 

differences in family structure by social class. Psychoanalysis i the S Social Sciences (Vol- 
She accepts the six-fold classification of classes § ume IV). Edited by WARNER MUENSTER- 

Warner his’ associates, ale BERGER AND SIDNEY AXELRAD. New ork: 

though her descriptiv e materials are chiefly of International Universities Press, 1955. 
upper- upper, lower- upper, middle, and lo 295 Pp. $6. 00. 
classes. Class, however, is not the only aimen Ih this volume Gfteen authors with establish established 

sion used for the differentiation of social con- — 

figurations of the family. . The addition of 
ethnic groups as a second dimension, leads to s 


undertakings. One chapter, “aly ‘As ects of 


Semitic Monotheism” ‘written by Dr. 
q heim before his death and was edited for this 
family, the Norwegian family, and the Finnish yolyme by Drs. Muensterberger and - Axelrad. 
family. The logic of this Those familiar with Réheim’ s contributions 
est ‘know that “Man a and. society—was ‘the basic 

= Dr. Cavan divides the cycle of family life y theme of his life work.” Out of this came his 
into seven stages: close child-parent relations, — interest in the relationship between anthro- 
adolescence and casual dating, exclusive pair-— -pology and psychoanalysis. The basis for the 
dating _and engagement, the pearly period of merging of these two sciences is” in 


sponsibility, and old age. It is this section of the “The rest of the 


book which more clearly parallels the earlier parts: Theory, Problems of Leadership, and 
_ treatment in The Family, although in terms of - Religion. Each division, indeed each chapter, 


‘specific | details the two treatments < are quite could have been expanded into a book- length 


different. Whereas in the earlier work, social contribution, so a careful review analysis is 


rises | were treated apart from m the cycle of — not possible i in the space allotted here. In cov- | 
_ family life, the present ve ersion regards these ering each chapter one has the feeling that he 
aspects as related phases. Death as a crisis” is reading the abstract of a full-length manu- 
nd the pattern of readjustment included in script. 
the earlier volume he has been eliminated in the Under theory, the study of complex culture 
present treatment. a . ‘is explored with attention given to the “inter- 


weakest sections of The American an Family, of culture and personality,” ipso 
facto, the relation between psychoanalysis and — 

and the concluding on the social sciences, with culture and personality 
‘reorganization. The chapter on marital adjust-— a multidisciplinary s 


ment» is lacking in | conceptual depth, drawing Next to | be considered is the anthropological | 
heavily uy upon contemporary statistical analyses oy and the psychoanalytic concept of the norm, in ; 
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which the concepts normality and sbucrmelity, group provides an “opportunity to show the 
a among others, are viewed in ‘terms of anthro- _ similarities and differences between psychoanal- — 
. pology and psychoanalysis. _ The influence of ysis and group therapy. Perhaps one should 
these definitions on therapy i is ; appraised. Under draw attention to the fact that psychoanalysis is 
4 “Some Sociological Aspects of Identification” an interactive relationship between the analyst 
7 four types of communication are considered, and the patient, both group products, making 

beginning with the interactive e relationship he percentiles group therapy in a genuine sense. 
fi tween a1 mother and her baby with final empha- Under religion, important aspects of Semitic 

sis on ‘empathy and identification in | power and monotheism are covered. Roheim finds signifi- 

other relationships. This makes behavior a cant parallels for monotheism, and many other 

function of the person and his situation and themes in other cultures. ‘St. Paul is analyzed — — 
3 shows identification to be important in -adjust-_ _ against a background of Roman culture, il 


In Part Two, “Problems of Leadership.” ten 


"Christianity. investigation is 
authors deal with leadership and danger, taking made of Ruben, first-born son of | Jacob. 
ie advantage of this subject” to show the relation- 


The value of this book lies, in part, in the 
ship between the p person leader) and so- ‘fa 4 P 
fact that it is in line v with growing ideas in the 
ciety. A distinction is made between real and ; 
field of human behavior. There is now a reali- 
neurotic danger. Such processes as mass hysteria, ation that fall het he 
group paranoia, group tensions and war —— 2 ion wage major problems fall between t . 
are analyzed. There is collective protection for Sciences, that the person is q social-organic- _ 
any type of leader with support likely to go a human nature unity, highlighting the inextricable } : 
paranoiacs during a crisis when a paranoid relationship between the person and society. 
mood exists in the group. Psychopathic person- Using his undefined biological nature the help- 

: alities and manic- .-depressive personalities find — less newborn is seen working his way into cul- 
processes in groups also friendly to the leader- ture by working culture into his life oxgeaicn- . 
tions, the mood, the fears, the panic thinking Processes are the same in the behavior - 
identification with such "persons, groups and society showing collective 
feasible. protection for normal and abnormal behavior. 


There are observations on the failure and tween the person society is a 
i collapse of leadership; regressive phenomena » in situation with variations. _ These variations are 

‘panic states; interactive processes in a group longer stumbling blocks in formulating 
the ‘role of the leader; ; dictatorship ar and versal laws where one of the characteristics o 
paranoia; panic and defenses against ‘panic in unity is always differentiation. ay 


NOTES 


Corner Society: The Social of establishing rapport, defining proper 

an Italian Slum (Enlarged Edition). asa developing a » methodology and 
Foote WHYTE. Chicago: The Uni- with | 
_-versity of Chicago Press, 1955. | xxii, 366 pp. - an aun ak the errors he made at various 

+ stages in his work. Also, we are brought up os 


‘This is a welcome reissue of a sociological on of the principals in the 
7 — with the addition of an eighty page y, including their reactions to the book. 


methodological appendix. It is superfluous to. |. _ The statement has many facets of interest. 
a emphasize the impact of the book itself on the It is both an argument for immersing oneself 
_ theory of informal social structures, of leader- in in the data without a rigorous research design 
_ ship, of upw ward mobility, of the primary group, + and a guide to doing sO with less wasted time 
| and on many other areas. But the new method- and effort than hyte experienced. Through 
appendix will itself undoubtedly attract relating crucial experiences, Whyte also 
much attention. The appendix is a disarmingly a description of the selective combination of. 


frank a account of Why te’s experiences > and d distance which he he conceives 
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the spec role of the. observer. As a personal ‘Social Disorganization” (Second Edition). 
document, the appendix is a revealing confes- RosBert E. L. Faris. New York: The Ronald 


i” sion of the author’s own intense partisan iden- Press Company, 1955. viii, 664 pp. $5.50. bq: 


_ tification with Doc and his gang and consequent This. popular textbook was first published in im 
anti- ti-upward mobility bias. The author’s con- 1948. For the most part revisions consist of 
fessed inability to appreciate fully Chic’s reac- added “new materials; very little has ‘bea 
tion to the unflattering treatment he received i in _ dropped from | the old edition. Only modest — ; 
the book reveals the persistence of identifica-— changes of interpretation were made. These 2 2 

‘Se 


| ight be 
Organization. By Scott A. Greer. New interpretation has been achieved by regrouping writ 
York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. _(Double- the topics so as to distinguish between os | McK 
of the society as contrasted with struc- 


Short Studies in Sociology), 1935. : 68 of disorganization that are general to the struc- no 
Ninety-f -five cents. is ur 
author this small volume seeks. ‘to turally local symptoms. 


a 


theor 
whicl 


develop sy stematically and make explicit the 
_ concept _of social organization. In the process 
of giving more precise formulation to this 
_ widely used term a number of other and more | 


-. _ The revised text, apart t from the introduction, 

_ involves changes of points made in the previous. 

edition and concerns r references important 
_ interpretive and empirical materials that have 


tion 


specific concepts are elaborated and related to” _ appeared in the literature. For example, Faris 


i each other so that the book as a whole becomes | 
an analysis of a series of integrally related soci- 

7 The volume consists of five chapters dealing © 

with (1) a general: structure-function charac- 


considers the criticisms of interpretations of 

areal distributions of rates of mental disorder; , 
he cites the Yale studies of stratification and 
-mental disorder; he treats Sheldon’s and Glueck’s | 
on constitutional factors in delinquency 


terization of social organization as a phenomenon — under the view of ‘ ‘obsolete theories of crime” 
arising out of the interaction of individuals in as contrasted with the early edition in which \ 
groups in an effort to ) provide for their needs, subject matter was treated as “early 
- (2) the relation of social organization to cul- theories.” There is a peculiar neglect of Gold. 
ture change , (3) a structural analysis of social hamer and Marshall’s’ book, Psychosis and 
groups in terms of the functional interdepend- gl Civilization. Although it is listed in the bibliog- _ 

“a ence of the members, the formation and opera- — raphy of the chapter on “Mental Abnormality,” 
- tion ‘of roles and norms, and the exercise of _ Faris makes: neither reference to nor use of it 

4 control, (4) a typology of groups based on in- 1 his discussion of trends of mental illness 
functions, and (5) an account | of basic changes _ Which | repeats. park discussion word for 

in the organizational structure of societies dur- Word. 
om is not the purpose of this volume to add readability pp 


= students at almost any level. ‘eae 
attention may be called to the two chapters | on. 
social groups where the author most success- 
re-works the traditional ‘primary- -secondary 
group dichotomy in terms of the kinds of 


functions involved. Using the familiar primary- 


4 secondary classification to refer to “dimen- 
sions ” of groups rather than discrete kinds of — 
& groups, Professor Greer avoids much of the 

At no time does the author offer an on 
complete and formally stated definition of social 
Instead, he presents a structure-— 


function model constructed largely o 
cept. 


‘ay 


‘The “Unie 
we Press of Liverpool, 19 1954. ix, 216 16 pp. 
theme of this is one 
to which most American sociologists subscribe 
but which, nevertheless, is becoming 
“ingly popular in treatises and programs deal- 
ing with | crime and delinquency. Juve renile de- 
linquency is considered not as a symptom | of 
_ personal maladjustment but as a symptom a 
adjustment to a sub-culture which is in conflict en 
with the culture of the community as a 
is is viewed as a a social tradition which the 
of areas learn to 
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and urban tinge,” “satelite and 
“metropolitan rural” makes comparisons be- 
superintendent aa a house in the the City” of Chicago and outlying seg- 
Eee studied, and he draws heavily on ments of the population more ‘definitive and 
his intimate knowledge of the patterns of social meaningful. Heretofore, there 
life and the unofficial delinquencies i in the area. __ tendency to group the population : in adjacent 
Case history material is used to illustrate the and ‘contiguous areas under a general 
“major points in the “delinquency tradition” ambiguous category, like suburban, rural 


“argument, and ten short case histories are pre- non-farm, or rurban fringe. 
“sented in the appendix. Some data on the fre- signal contribution is the analysis and 
' quency of occurrence of certain traits and con- - presentation of data contained in the ool 
among the subjects are reported. The census tabulation sheets but which were 
| writings and research of Thrasher, Shaw and ‘omitted in the Bureau of Census’ special re- 
‘McKay, Whyte, and Glueck are utilized. There ports, ‘ “Characteristics Size of Place” 
is | no mention of Sutherland, however, and this Hence, the data on population mobi lity, years 
is unfortunate because ‘the author develops a of “school completed, marital status, family 
theory of delinquency causation (pages 28-29) _ status, employment status, income, and major 
which closely parallels the differential associa- occupation ‘group for persons ons classified by 
The last | two chapters, which are devoted to the authors. The results are Presented in 
‘a critique of existing delinquency programs ‘numerous us tables throughout the text and 
i and to “recommendations,” explore the implica- others are in the appendix. The explanations sof 
tic tions of the book’s thesis for delinquency pre- — the variations between the various | segments — 
_ vention. In the author’s words, “The failure of of the population are clearly stated. aan’, 
many earlier counter- delinquency programmes Although the analysis is based on a 3% | per 
ag g has been due to inability to relate them to the cent sample, the fi findings furnish an indication: 
_ socially constructive forces already i in existence of the direction and magnitude of the eaton 
in local life. Treatment has been approached tials between the population of Chicago and 
too often from the » standpoint of the individual — that of the suburbs and urban fringe. Where > 
of the delinquency-produc- possible, comparisons with the ‘populations of 
- ing society. The focus for the future should be other cities are included (pp 8, | 24-25, 28-29). 
the community itself, upon group rather than In several instances, 2 set of calculations are 
individual R. “CRESSEY made to show how great the differentials 


‘ad 
i tween the observ ed and hypothetical character- 
- istic would be if there were no difference in 
Demographic and Socio-2 Economic Character- ‘the composition of the pepulstion of Chi 
istics of the Population of the City of Pe hicago 
cago and of the Suburbs and Urban Fringe: and the suburbs and urban fringe. This mono-_ nie! , 
1950. “Chicago: Chicago Community Inven- “graph demonstrates unpublished but 
tory, University of Chicago, 1954. iv , 53 pp. available census materials may be used more = 


and students of urban areas. —RosE Hum 
“monograph, 0 one of a series” of publica- 


tions analyzing “trends in Chicago the 
Chicago area, was prepared for ‘the: Chicago 
Commission and the Office | of the Housing Delinquency in Society (Sec- 
and Redev elopment | Coordinator. Its usefulness ~~ ond Edition). By Martin H. _NEUMEYER. ‘ 
is not lin limited to ‘these two agencies and should = * New York: D. Van No ostrand Company, Inc., - a 
prove e useful to many y others well as 1955. ix, 4 440 Pp. > $5.00. published 
“demographers and students of urban areas. The “popular | text. book, origina: ily published 
‘data with respect to specific aspects of the in 1949, has been brought up to date and en- 
populations as to sex, color, and age groupings :. larged by approximately one hundred pages. 
cannot be found in other published materials. The system of discussing the subject matter ca 
‘The monograph seeks to make explicit the under three main headings— ‘Delinquency in 
demographic and socio- -economic characteristics a Changing Society,” “Basic Factors and Con- 
a aa of the “suburban” population through adopting _ diuons of Juvenile Delinquency,” : and ‘ “Delin- 
the standard definitions used throughout this quency Control”—re 
7 eel and the appropriate findings are related thirteen chapter headings. There is is little os 


a specific spatial base. The standardization | or deletion of the 


of such terms as “ metropolitan ring,” “sub-— 
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‘of old research findings have been 1 Sociology: A of Principles (Third Edi- 
inserted in the appropriate places in the text. By cussec 
In some chapters the order of presentation of  ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1 xX, 022 pp. cause 
the various topics has been improved. * 50. mit 

-~ The frame of reference of the first edition - The revised edition of this work is not sub- in 
has _ been retained, but it is more explicitly stantially different from the earlier ones of 1947. 


_ Stated. Generally, the point of view is that de- and 1951. Important changes and yeni. § fe, 
linquent behavior can be studied but not however, have been made. Me. 
_ plained. That is, correlations between various The introductory section has been 
social, biological, and psychological phenomena and reorganized. Methodology is now discussed 
delinquency are viewed as “factors in” single chapter where the Verstehen 
delinquency, but there is no attempt to “make proach, of which Cuber is particularly 


sense” out of the correlations by examining their js with» Positivism. S 
¥ 
implications for criminological theory. Stated sideration is given to the role of values in soci-— 3 
in another way, the author maintains that “it ology. The treatment of social psychology 
is in the process of interaction between the child — contains a new chapter on social norms includ- — 
i the successive situations in which he lives — ing a discussion of such concepts as the J 
__ that misconduct arises,” (p. 308) but he makes te curve, ‘reference group theory, and anomie. An 
Tittle or no attempt to explain why the interac- _ introductory chapter has been added to the sec- © 
_ tions of some children result in delinquency and tion on institutions, which are dealt with from : 


of ethnocentrism, role conflict, and non- 
school educational influences. The format has ~prese’ 
been improved, and illustrations and bibliog- cattle 


Quinn” McNeMar, “New York: “John Wiley. -raphies have been changed and brought up-to- 


and Sons, 1955. vii, 408 pp. $ $6.00. 
‘(lip revised and somewhat While this text still strives easily 
second “edition (of familiar elementary sta- approach, trying to meet students 
tistics text. It preserves the clarity and con-— at their level, it would seem preferable that 
_ ciseness of the 1949 edition and again empha- — ‘difficult and complex material not be made to 
; id sizes interpretation rather than derivation of | _ appear quite so easy. The book, however, re- a 
. statistical measures. The chapters on tabular — ; mains well written and readable, a feature which 
ro and graphic methods, s, description of frequency has made it one of the more popular introduc- 
distributions, correlation, and analysis of vari- tory texts. —FRan 
contain only minor changes. The treatment 
_of probability, statistical inference and the test- 
of hypotheses has been reorganized and ex- ‘Washington, D. ‘Public 


panded, and | is now followed directly by the fairs Press, 1954. vi, 128 pp. $2.50. 


chapter on small sample techniques. This sec book is purportedly an introductory 
tion, which includes an excellent: discussion of 


-ciology text using social interaction as its uni- 
the significance of differences of proportions, and - fying theme. The usual weakness of this ap 
the chapter on chi- “Square are ¢ of ‘great- proach, lack of emphasis on structural ‘ 
of society and institutions, is immediately noted. 
4 New materials include very | brief discussion ns There i is systematic treatment of only one insti- _ 
7” of the discriminant function (1 p.), comparison — tution, the family. The advantage which usually 
of two or more correlated proportions (1 p.), accrues to this point of view, namely a tendency 
the exact probability method for 4-fold view values and social structures 
pp.), comparison of variabilities (5 pp.) precipitates of social interaction which 
the intra-class correlation (1 p.), the choice of tentative and likely to be modified in further — ia Mowe 
error term in complex analysis of variance, and = interaction, the text eschews by its general — ( a va 
a few of the simplest of distribution- free tone. A consistent view ‘of the variety of human  prud 
_ methods (4 pp.). Some 83 exercises (13 pp. 4 social arrangements, i.e., comparative material oa presé 
_ dealing with description of frequency distribu- | from non-literate cultures, is not provided al- — 4} ful t 
. “4 tions, elementary probability and statistical in- - though other cultures are occasionally discussed. 
ference, order correlation are There is throughout heavy emphasis on the 
: pended. As in the earlier edition, footnote refer- “ff need for conformity and on the disruptive na- = 


= 


ences to mathematical treatises and articles are ture of deviation. Sameness in a mechanical 
sense is postulated as the basis of all society, ’ 


a while the process of "differentiation and its im- 
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BOOK 
‘are nowhere dis- The data are not only t theoretically relevant. i. 
cussed. book is tendentious be- 
cause of its underlying value commitment. Com- role’ of legal systems in the ‘structuring of 
mitment to religious » values per se need not be society and emphasizes the importance of under- _ 
an obstacle in writing a a good sociology text. _ standing deviations from norms in assessing | the ie 
In this one, however, even though the analytic ‘normative aspects of culture. sum, this 
_ framework emphasizes value conflict as related volume » provides an admirable justification for 7 


0 social disorganization, the author tends to the close cooperation between the social anthro- 


digress, especially in the first section, into an logist 

exegesis and a defense of the content ‘of certain 

Christian values and/or an indictment of various 
be by their very nature unscientific —Tuomas Nupe Religion. By S. F. Nave. Glencoe, Illi- 
fe The Free Press, 1954. x, 288 pp. $4.75. 


Nupe Religion is no ordina addition to 
4 of L uer bein An tnd gion is 
and cosmology. It is rather, the product of a 
"ment in the Courts Established by the scholar who | in 
Government. By P. P. London and Africa, is acquainted with the philosophical de- 
New York: University Press, 1954, velopment of Western Civilization, and 
xv, 256 pp. $5. 60. read his Parsons and Weber. Nadel endeavors 
+ of Law offers an “orderly to set forth the Nupe religious world view, 
; . presentation of the legal concepts and a to link ev veryday Nupe | life to that world \ view in 


is “followed by sections on: a structure of which was described by Nadel 
bodily” injuries, (2) “hurt,” ” (3) marriage and in A Black Byzantium. | Its religion, prior to the 
a divorce, and (4) property rights. Concluding: ‘increasing Mohammedanization, was a native” 
_ sections deal with religion in the law and g product. In an introductory chapter Nadel en- 
summary the nature of Nuer_ law. The -deavors to present the characteristic philosophy 
volume treats both with principles and ideal of that religion and invests _ Nupe rituals and 
and with ‘specific legal actions dev eloped religious behavior with meaning. body of 
“indirect rule” _ the book deals with divination, ritual, ‘medicine 
by the British. The book adds rich detail to and witchcraft. A_ Section on “ “strange gods” 
the: well- known works of Evans- Pritchard, studies acculturation by examining the factors 
pe i supplies an introduction to the present volume. in the selective adoption of ritual practise from - 
ai Like its counterpart by Hans Cory (Sukuma neighboring peoples. After a chapter on Islami- | 
* i. Law and Custom) dealing with a . large tribe in zation, there is one on conclusions, , relating the 
> _ Tanganyika, the present volume is a contribu- data to relevant sociological theory, = 
both to practical affairs in local administra- creed” starts with the recognition ~ 
tion and to scientific knowledge. There is no ofa a God who created man and the world, but — 
doubt that it can be of inestimable value to _ who is fundamentally indifferent to their sub- 
th well-intentioned administrators and ultimately sequent history. He neither punishes nor 
- to literate tribesmen. The assiduous use of such wards, condemns nor praises. Ritual is the inter- 


book—if present circumstances in the Sudan cession between man and this deity. ‘Medicine 


= 


4 permit—could do much to ease the transition of -—magical a action—is man’s own doing, a means _ an 4 
' = into the r modern social world ibm by which he is enabled to pick his way through 


- Sociologists will be interested in the more the chances of good and evil as these may befall. 
general relevance of the work. The manual is There is a dualism in behavior that is expressed 
a valuable contribution to ‘comparative juris- in sexual dualism and sexual antagonism, 
_ prudence, because of the careful and orderly Be the dualism peculiarly lacks a moral tone; 
presentation of native law which remains faith- thereisnosin, 
ful to reality i in the adjudication of Nuer con- person who has tried to elicit informa- 
~ flict. It also documents the dynamic aspects of tion on religion and present it in an orderly 
— legal development in carefully noting the d de- form knows the difficulties that must be faced. 
_ velopments hing place. For example, Howell Nadel is to be commended for having done 
e _ shows the erosion ‘of moral sanctions against just this. He does not fall into the trap _ of 
forms of illegal behavior by the very fact of trying to make each piece fit into a logical — 


penal sanctions. and self- contained whole. Religious doctrine 
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is the realm of of the mind, of thought has fold thesis: 


posing organization, and thereby the ‘oO this a 
living reality of Nupe religion. unified set of terms, and a unified methodology 
and Society. By Joserx Bram. Gar- human activity” (pp. 1-2), linguistic or non- 
den City, New York: Doubleday and Com- linguistic, and ‘ “move without from one 
| ’ at _— ciology), ‘1955. viii, 63 pp. Ninety- five c cents. Point (1) has been debated but is widely ace 
“g Language se and Society is one of a long se series "cepted; (2) is widely honored, seldom practiced 
of short studies in sociology now in prepara- _—-witness the neglect of language in almost all _ 
tion under the editorship of Charles H. Page. “i acculturation studies, or of lexicon (semantic- 

_ According to Page, Bram’s contribution “is an cultural data) in many language descriptions, 

introductory but systematic treatment of the As for (3), it has often been declared that 
. role of language in the life of man” +s v). other social scientists could and should profit 

‘The pamphlet, in addition to the Editor’s Fore- — from the methods of linguists, but until this — 

word and a brief list of Selected Readings, is ‘ book, concrete details have not accompanied 
divided into seven short chapters: The Nature the declarations. 
and Social Functions of ‘Language (pp. teacher and practitioner of linguistics, 

The s Sciences of ‘Language (pp. (10-18); Lan- Kenneth Pike has few peers. Within the “Yale 

guage, ‘Socialization, and Culture (pp. 19-25); School” he has followed Sapir in his view of 
How ‘Languages Change (pp. 26-34); Social linguistic reality, meaning, and the like. Now 
Organization and Language (pp. 35-48) ; Lan- he offers what may prove the first - successful | 
guages in the Life of Nations (pp. 49- attempt to generalize methods of structural 

Language “the: Democratic Society (pp. linguistics for other fields. Point (3) of his 

q 62-63). There is no index, thesis, howeve er, ‘need not follow from (1) and 
— It is difficult to assess a venture of this kind, (2) so far as method is concerned; only em- 

_ where strict limitations of space, together with — pirical work will tell whether (or where) a 
the extreme complexity of the subject matter, 4 methodological (not ontological or theoretical) 
make it a difficult task to be both elementary - Tine must permanently be drawn in the study 

| eg and systematic. The field itself lacks systemati- _ of human behavior. Integrated rn may 

_ zation; studies of the role of language in human yet require a plurality of methods. — a 

society inv yolve a large number of disciplines, Pike’ s attempt requires a critical review — 

4 each of which approaches the problem from a “ recasting of much of current linguistic method- 

- different outlook and with quite disparate ends gf ology itself; the reviewer finds th this of | prime 

in view. summarize those studies—from importance for linguistics, whatever the ultimate 

linguistics, sociology, anthropology, psychology, success in application to other fields. This 

and philosophy—in 63 pages is clearly an im- can only list key terms Pike applies to both — 

possible task. The result is what we find here: : language and socio-c -cultural data: : emic vs. etic 
essentially a series of essays, chosen, one viewpoints ; focus, spots, and classes in be- 
pects, largely in terms of the author’s own havioral wholes; feature, _ manifestation, and 

_ background of reading and interests, and Cool distribution modes of a behavioral unit; and a 
nected only by the fact of being bound to- the behavioreme. (Full reviews will appear in 
gether in a single volume. The essays, it shou! d anthropological and linguistic journals. 

be added, are interesting and well written, and Part” II, whose chapter heads are listed, 
clearly reflect the author’s wide knowledge of promises fuller development methodology, 
fields on which he has chosen to write. plus treatment of “Society and the Individual,” 
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the Structure of Human Behavior (Part I, Economy and Society. By Witsert E. | 
Preliminary Edition). ‘By KennetH L. Prxe. Garden City, N. YW Doubleday and Com- 
Glendale, : Summer Ir Institute of pany, Inc. (Doubleday Short Studies 

Linguistics, 1954, x, 170 pp. . No | price indi- Sociology), 1955. ix, 48 pp. . Eighty-five cents. 


3 


years have seen marked interest the Doubleday Short Studies Sociology, the priate” 


in pki the content and method of sain This author has sought to provide a concise review zationa 


the relations between the ‘economy and inhibit 
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> ” 
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‘ciety. ‘Without denying the validity or useful- as the se mit | and mini- \ 

 — of economic theory, Professor Moore has — mize determination by drives, habits, etc. Thus, 
A outlined the range of ‘ “economic” problems to _ the process of choice operates through the self 
whose understanding” sociology must make a ‘image which selects, suppresses, or activates 

contribution. various courses of conduct when it is called 


Sociologists have always included some eco- a 


upon. specifically religious orientation is the 
“nomic variables in their analysis ot comment. result of the self attempting to relate itself 
meaningfully to ‘the whole of Being. In this 
“ties and societies, although it is only in the 
“has been given process there is generated a set of fina mean- 
yan poe dist ings or values which then exercise 
to the social aspects of production, distribu ion, , ae: 
and exchange. Economists, on the other hand, 
have been led to ask sociological questions by fn With much that Allport ‘says one can agree, 
the inadequacies of the yew psychological eae with his gentle yet tolerant strictures 
assumptions on which they have thei against the use of rigid reductionistic models. 
In his examination of the “borderline areas’ ¥ must ultimately | be disappointing because of 


between the two dsiciplines, the author its strongly individualistic emphasis. The con- 


q cinctly and carefully considers the Problems cept of society remains for Allport nothing but 
a raised by classical economic theory: : the “in- 


_ tribal conformity. Value is principally an indi- 4 
stitutional preconditions” for economic “organi-— vidual phenomenon for him. It refers to the 
” 
tation, the nature of economic “motives,” and control of behavior by the highly structured | 
the role of “groups and combinations” in eco- aspects of the personality, i.e., the self concept. : 
nomic life. He discusses those areas of sociologi- . The - sociologist also views “propriate behavior 
inquiry which are particularly ‘significant structured and unified but not because of any 
economics: “the deliberate social controls internal disposition peculiar to the individual. 
of the “economic order,” occupational structure . ‘Rather. , propriate behavior involves acts of: 
; and the division of. labor, the Telations among % symbolic reference and hence reflects the unity 
economic interest gi groups and between business found in the linguistic. “categories common to 
and industry and the community. Since theories any culture. Society is as much a fabric of values 
of “economic determinism” ” have been important as” 


a tissue of conventional | behaviors. ‘Value 
- in the study of social change, they are briefly oriented behavior may thus be much less — 


summarized and criticized. In place” of these than Allport envisions. wa 
_ theories, Professor Moore raises some concrete | __ Throughout the essay Allport develops a 


ssay 
questions concerning the significance for social sistent position presents it with great 


change of industrialization and of shifts in ‘clarity’ and lucidity. It is an interesting work 
Despite its | brevity, ‘this study ‘Should be thought personal convictions —THomas 
useful to advanced students seeking an over- KrsANES Basin. 5 
view of the sociological approach to economic Secret 
organization, institutions, and behavior. A short ‘The Human Animal. BARRE. 


concluding chapter outlines the major prob- Chicago: The University of Chicago - Press, 


lems yet t to be ‘solved in this area of sociological 1954. xy, 372 pp. $6.00. 

sents an age-old topic in most impressive 


Becoming: Basic Considerations a Psychol- manner both as to style pa content. The story 


4 ogy of Persenaiity. 7 Gorpon W. ALLPort. = begins with a depiction of the evolutionary facts — 
New Haven: University that are related to man’s” fundamental organic 
ix, 106 pp. $2.7 pre-history. There follows a consideration of 


‘volume is an essay the primates the anthropoids. The 


-author’s: ‘Terry Lectures. ’ The ‘Terry Lecturer — presents in in a unique manner the story of what 

| a given the task of “assimilating and interpret- he calls the “ete two- footedness” and the 
ing his discipline as it relates to human welfare “biologically unprecedented consequences of 

and to religion broadly conceived.” Allport sug- human handedness.” Following the thread of 

gests, following James, “that self-reflective be- man’s development ‘there is a remarkable dis- 
havior is the key to the problem. He terms self- fa cussion of the origins « of fatherhood, -mother- 
reflective behavior which is ego involved “pro- hood and comparative study of sexual and 


7 priate” behavior. He argues that higher organi-_ marital arrangements with the stress on the 
| gational levels in the personality may selectively variability of customs and cultures within a 
4 
levels, and hence that values such limits of the same — universal 
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man. ‘There an analysis of speech as reduce the causes personal insecurity?” 
the “fundamental symbolic system and uniquely _ The third section asks, “What personality traits 
human cultural trait.” Human psycho- sexuality are conducive to to a person’s active interest in 4 

the consequences of this sexuality in various the various types of economic reform, and 
- cultural institutions are t then discussed in the which reform types, if any, are psychologically 
most convincing manner that this reader has hopeful under the conditions of Western s0- 
oF encountered anywhere in the literature. This - cieties of the twentieth century ?” As a whole 
‘discussion | is also linked with still another con- the volume is a di discussion of social problems, 
sequence, namely, mental illness among human — cast in the framework of economic psychology. 
beings. In the remaining two chapters of the § The book is addressed to scientists, — x 
book the author points out, , first, how s some — ‘servants, and business men; it is largely a plea 
ancient culture traits have diffused universally for an enlightened attitude toward economic 
_ to constitute universal human ways of reform, on both the national and international 
perceiving the world and, second, some reflec- scenes. The arguments are bolstered by = iz wo 
tions on man ’s future that may be inferred from - findings of those psychologists who have been 
biological, , historical and Social- psychological studying industry, especially the members 
The author incorporates | in ‘this volume rich bach hopes that his fellow economists will 
insights from the biological, cultural, psychi- emancipate "themselves from their ‘scientific 
atric and social science areas. It is really an ethnocentrism by consulting not only the work — 
attempt at integration of these various areas of psychologists but 
of knowledge insofar as they i impinge upon the ogy, and econometrics. 
development of man, his culture, and his social Jt is the author’s hope that the ook will 
readers will be impressed with differ. 
ent segments of this volume. This reviewer a tho 
would like to single out for a brief critical ob- economics is an pon normative discipline, 
4 servation the chapter on W hy Man Is Human. _ It remains to be seen whether the union of ay 
7 It is indeed ‘puzzling that the a author did not two such entities will offer a ‘fruitful attack on a 
_ avail himself of the sources on socialization as the problems to which the author addresses 
developed by G. H. Mead, Charles H. Cooley, himself.- —OswaLD 
Harry Stack Sullivan, W. I. Thomas and 


Ih general, it is unfortunate that in such an «Lest for Work: Rediscovers the In 
eloquent attempt at integration the author = By Rexrorp Hersey. New ‘York: 


should have excluded the rich sociological ma- Harper and Brothers, 1955. xvi, 270 pp. 

In the judgment of this reviewer, The “ae The author, a psychologist, aims his book at 
es is one of the most rewarding books he “practical person” and avowedly not at 
has read in recent years. Student, teacher, and ~ “scientists or ee | The "research pre- 

general reader alike will benefit “greatly from 


ln supervisors, shop stewards. The 


author's: chief concern is the tie between emo- 


Frontiers of Economics. By ALBERT LAUTER- 


BACH. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954. 


xiv, 366 PP. $5. 00. in relation to shop and outside events. His find- 


4 “This e erudite volume, by an economist, is ings a are set forth in charts and tables, and he 

“<i - organized around the proposition that econo- also presents much interview data on incidents 

mists have failed to utilize adequately the con- in the shop, family and love life, and on 
lation of theory or as a guide ‘to economic sociologist will not be surprised to find 


tional cycles. and job adjustment. To | get at the Be 
he studies such “basic” factors as the physi- 
ological and psychological changes of individuals 


reform. The author discusses _ three types of the author focusing on individuals and rejectit g 
é problems. The first section of the book ine “sociological wishes and drives” as not basic to 
quires, “To what extent does business behavior the research. But he may be pleased to find the | ? 
- in our existing society actually follow those committed author using such phrases as “status i 
“rules of economic decision making 1 which eco- _ among” workers,” “unofficial boss,” “a potent 
nomic analysis has assumed or developed?” _ informal factor,” “making use of his stewards — 
_ The middle section raises the preblem, ‘ ‘In wed _ informally,” J and referring to the “comparison £ 
ways » if any, can economic to as a force in in shaping attitudes. The 
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discussion until chapters 8 and 9. The ‘interven- 


ers COV 


er _the history of the 


Our Moody Aged: A California Study of 

National Problem. _By Fioyp A. Bonp, , Ray 
A. VIEG, B. Perry, 


PEs 


in California but with many ‘comparisons a ‘va 
Chapters | 8 and 9 give a general picture of 
the old in California, especially of many factors 
in their lives that are related to their i 
of old age assistance. Recipients and non- 
recipients are compared on such items as help 
children, living arrangements, types 


ALVIN H. ScaFr, AND Luruer J. LEE, Jr. 
York: Henry I Holt olt and 


xX, xxx, 401 pp PP. 50. 


over who were not in “institutions. The ‘their opinions on help from their children and 

sample was drawn by the -multi- stage method. 7 on the assistance program. In these areas, the 

ie Others interested in surveys, whether o: of old survey has general value to anyone interested 
= or other subjects, will find the discus- in the financial status of the old and specifically 

sion on methodology in the Appendix of value. in old age 

After an introductory chapter on the charac- The book closes with an evaluation of Cali- — is 

teristics California’s aged population, the fornia’ s old age assistance plan and 

of the survey y are submerged in general recommendations —RUTH CAVAN 
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‘feels bored, develops a culture, prays, has a foreknowledge of ‘death, studies 
theology, and strives for the —* 1t of his own mene. ale Rollo May, 


Pastoral Psychology 


study discuss ine of extending it into sciences. 
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SOCIOLOGY OF THE JEWS IN AMERICA 


Containing the proceedings of 
Conference on American Jewish h Sociology 


Communal Responsibility for Jewish Social Research er 
Changing Structure of the Jewish ‘Community (Patterns 

Forms and Expressions of of am, Identification (The ae Psychol- — 

Jews and Their Neighbors (Majority- Minority Inter Interaction. “eS 
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J. Cahnman Area M. David Rosenstein 
Isidor Chein Leibush Lehrer “Marshall Sklare 


Abraham G. ‘Duker Harry L. Lurie Marc Vosk 
Isaac Franck Norman Miller Mark Zborowski 
price of a is $2.00. order your copies in 
from Conference on Jewish Social Studies, 1841 Broadway, New 
~The name of the Cseteenes on Jewish Relations, Inc. was changed by membership 
Bia at its Annual Meeting of April 16, 1955 to Conference on Jewish Social 
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